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ADVERTISEMENT 

\,  TO   THE    SECOND    EDITION, 

v 

J  


The  Author  of  the  following  "  Sketches"  cannol 

in  glei  i  the  opportunity  of  expressing  her  grateful 

sense  of  the  manner  in  which  her  first   work  has 

heen  received  I)}   the  public. 

*  Her  success  has  far  exceeded  her  mosl  sanguine 

<\      expectations.     The  hazardous,  and  sometimes  fatal, 

j    -*      attempt    at    authorship    lias,    in    her  ease.    Keen    fol- 

lowed  by  no  feeling  of  ir-rct,  except  that  her  task 
was    ii"i    Letter   performed — a    feeling    which,    she 

trusts,  will  incite   to   renewed    and   more    determined 

>9     exertion  to  deserve  the  support  of  those  b\   whose 
indulgent  kindness  she  has  Keen  encouraged. 

The  onl\    material   addition   to  this    \oliime    i-   an 
^3     article4  from   the   pen  of  the  author's  valued  and 

esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Waldi  whose  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  parish  of  Bannov  forms  so  excellent 
an  auxiliary  to  her  Blight  Sketches  that  she  feels 
it  unnecessary  to  apologise  for  it-  introduction. 

■  i  Originally  published  in  ••  The  Amulet 
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I  INTRODUCTION 


My     DEAR     Miss     MlTFORD, 

I  can  inscribe  my  Volumes  to  no  one  with 
more  pleasure  or  propriety  than  to  you.  from 
whose  vivid  delineations  of  English  character  I 
have  derived  bo  much  information  and  enjoyment 
Will  you,  then,  accept  the  tribute  of  public 
homage,  as  well  as  of  private  affection? 

I  am  desirous  nt'  introducing  you  r<>  an  Irish 
villagi — my  native  village  of  Bannow— whieh  I 
must  first  t,-ll  you  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast 
<»t  Ireland,  and  is  justly  the  pride  of  the  counft 
oi  Wexford — a  county  much  celebrated  in  flu- 
annals  of  old  times,  and.  indeed,  unhappih   bo,  in 

those   of  more   recent,    though,   I   trust,    now    nearl\ 

forgotten,  days.     But  let  me  warn  you  against  the 
danger  of  falling  into  one  of  two  opposite  errors 
expecting  either  too  little  or  too  much.     You  are 
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not  to  behold  the  people  and  their  dwellings,  like 
those  in  your  own  "sunny  Berkshire,"  surrounded 
by  all  the  blessings  that  independent  feelings  and 
well-regulated  minds  can  only  give ;  but  if  you 
look  for  filthy  cabins  and  a  miserable  peasantry, 
alike  strangers  to  industry  and  contentment,  you 
will  be  equally  mistaken.  Trust  me,  you  have 
been  often  deceived  by  those  who  have  presented 
yon  with  broad  caricatures,  instead  of  faithful 
pictures,  of  Ireland  and  its  inhabitants. 

I  confess,  however,  that  Bannow  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  an  Irish  village.  It  is  far  from  any 
town  ;  the  soil  is  rich  ;  the  sea  almost  surrounds  it ; 
and  its  landlords  reside  on  their  estates.  Moreover, 
the  people  know  little,  and  care  less,  about  politics ; 
and  the  Protestant  Clergyman  and  the  Catholic- 
Priest  (at  least  it  was  s<>  in  my  time)  conceive  that 
each  lias  sufficient  employment  in  attending  to  the 
moral  and  physical  wants  of  his  flock.  The  neigh- 
bourhood also  affords  many  attractions  to  the  anti- 
quarian, and  the  lover  of  wild  or  beautiful  scenery. 
Several  ancient  castles,  particularly  the  seven 
castles  of  Clonmines,  are  in  its  immediate  vicinity; 
the  [rish  Ilerculaneum — the  old  town  of  Bannow 
— lies  buried  in  the  -mids  that  skirt  the  const:  and 
within   the   distance   of  a  few  miles  is  "  Bag  and 
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Bun,"  where  Strongbow   landed  on   firsl    \i-itin!_r 
the  country9  and  where,  according  to  the  Legend — 

••  [relonde  was  loste  and  \\<>n. 

Allow  me,  then,  to  introduce  you  t<>  tin-  village 
of  Bannow,  and  to  the  dwellers  therein.  I  have 
endeavoured   to   describe  them    in   the   following 

Sketchefl;  and  I  trust  you  will  kindly  and  )>atientl\ 

look  them  over.  They  are  drawn  l>\  a  most  in- 
experienced hand:  hut  I  have  the  hope,  in  which 
every  young  artist  may  he  suffered  to  induct — of 
having  produced  a  striking  outline,  because  the 
model    is    \'\ti  he!     In    truth,    they    have    been 

••taken  from  the  life;"  and  I  have  narrowly  and 
frequently  examined  every  original  before   I   have 

1  o 

ventured  to  give  the  portrait.  I  know  that  your 
friendly  eye,  though  it  may  perceive,  will  not 
dwell  upon,  their  faults.  Of  your  criticism  I 
entertain  no  dread — 

••  For  you  have  climbed  the  mountain  top,  there  Bit 

<  >n  tlic  calm  flourishing  head  of  it ; 
And,  whilst,  with  wearied  Bteps,  we  upwards  - 

Set'  us,  and  clouds,  below." 

lint   it   is  with  a  trembling  hand,   and  a   beating 
heart,  that  I  la\  these  Volumes  before  the  Public. 
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I  may,  however,  state,  that  I  was  led  to  publish 
rather  by  accident  than  design  ;  for  having  written 
a  few  Sketches  for  a  periodical  work,  conducted 
by  my  husband,  and  finding  that  one  of  them  had 
become  too  extended  for  its  pages,  I  was  tempted 
to  "  write  a  Book." 

MY  DEAR  MISS  MITFORD, 

VERY  AFFECTIONATELY  YOURS, 

ANNA    MARIA    HALL. 


(    ()  N  T  I.  \  TS 
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THE    FIRST    INVASION    OF    IRELAND, 

u  1 1 II    BOM]     ACCOUNT   OF 

-Till:  IKlsn  BERCl  LANEUM."* 

BV    Tin:    REV.    ROBERT    W  IL8H,  I.I..  I>..  M.  K.  i.  \ 

In  the  summer  of  L826,  I  paid  ;i  \ i>it  to  the  count]  of 
\\  exford,  and  toot  up  my  residence  at  the  house  of  William 
Klerchant,  Esq.,  of  Kiltra,  in  the  parish  of  Bannow,  which 
Mi  Sal]  has  so  happily  illustrated  in  her  "Sketches  of  Irish 
Character."  Lb  man]  circumstances  render  it  an  object  of 
curiosity,  a  few  local  details  will  be  interesting. 

Between  the  harbours  of  W  i  sford  and  \\  aterford  is  a  trad 
•  I  fertile  land,  containing  about  sixty  square  miles,  called  the 
Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie.  The  appellations  are  signifi- 
cant—Bar  is  fruitful,  Forth  is  plenty,  and  Geo  the  -<a-,l 
the  nanus  therefore  indicate  exactly  the  character  of  the 
place,  a  fertile  and  plentiful  trad  on  the  sea  coast  Behind 
it  runs  a  ridge  of  mountains,  and  before  it  is  the  sea.  v 
that  it  is  in  some  measure  insulated,  and  retains  much  of  the 
primeval  and  original  character  of  a  place  cut  off  from  I 

•  Published  In  "The  amulet"  mi  It 

v  ilencej  In  Transaction!  It.  1.  Lcademy. 
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intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  moreover  lies 
directly  opposite  Cardiganshire  in  Wales;  and  certain  pro- 
montories, projecting  to  the  east,  approach  so  near  to  the 
contiguous  coast  as  to  invite  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  side 
to  come  over  and  visit  it.  From  the  earliest  periods,  therefore, 
long  before  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  a  free  intercourse 
had  taken  place  between  the  two  principalities,  and  many 
Irish  families  settled  in  Wales,  and  many  Welsh  in  Ireland. 
The  latter  were  so  numerous,  that  a  large  district  in  the 
county  of  Wexford  is  called  Scarla  Walsh ;  and  there  is  a 
long  tract  of  high  land  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Kil- 
kenny called  the  Welsh  mountains,  from  the  number  of 
families  of  this  name  and  nation  which  occupied  them, 
where  at  this  day  they  form  a  sept  or  clan;  and  as  the 
colonization  was  gradually  effected,  by  free  consent  and 
friendly  intercourse,  the  name  of  Walsh  is  held  in  somewhat 
more  esteem  by  the  peasantry  of  the  country  than  they  attach 
to  others  which  are  not  strictly  native,  because  it  is  not 
connected  with  those  traditions  of  rapine  and  blood  which 
generally  distinguished  the  later  foreign  settlers  during  the 
troubles  in  Ireland.  The  language  of  Wales  was  also  Celtic, 
and  spoken  by  both  people  in  common  ;  even  at  this  day  they 
are  the  same,  and  differ  only  in  some  dialectic  peculiarities. 

In  the  year  1169,  however,  this  friendly  intercourse  was 
interrupted,  and  the  first  hostile  foot  from  Wales  pressed  the 
soil  of  Inland.  The  occasion  was  not  very  creditable  to  the 
morality  of  the  invaders.  The  Normans,  having  conquered 
England,  were  now  determined  to  pass  over  to  Ireland,  and 
only  waited  for  a  pretext  to  effect  their  purpose.  This  was 
soon  afforded.     Dennod  Macmorrogh,  the  king  of  Leinster, 
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had  looked  with  a  profligate  eye  on  the  wife  of  his  neighbour, 
and  seduct  d  bet  to  abandon  he*  husband,  and  take  up  hei 
residence  in  his  Castle  of  Ferns.  The  circumstance  i-  thus 
detailed  by  Mamie  u*. 

"She  was  a  Gut  ami  lovely  lady,  entirerj  beloved  bj  Der- 
mod. Hi-,  bj  letters  ami  messengers,  pursued  her  love  with 
-mli  fervency,  that  sin-  Bent  him  word  she  was  ready  t"  obej 
and  yield  to  his  will,  ami  appointed  time  ami  place  where 
he  should  find  her.  Dermod  assembled  hi-  lords,  entered 
Leitrim,  found  the  lady,  took  her  away,  and  returned  with 
joy  toFerna  O'Rourke,  lull  of  affliction  ami  wounded  pride, 
addressed  himself  to  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  com- 
plaining  of  the  wrong  ami  Bcorn  done  him  by  the  k i 1 1 ur  of 
Leinster,  and  imploring  Ids  aid  to  avenge  bo  great  an  out 
O'Connor,  moved  with  honour  and  compassion,  pro 
mised  him  hi-  buccout." 

I'h.    [rish,  it  appears,  laid   at  this  time  in  high  resp 
the  sacred   obligation   of  marriage;  for  a  general   spirit  of 
indignation  was  felt   and   expressed   all   over  the   country, 
particularly  by  his  own  subjects,  and  Dermod  was  compelled 

•  When  the  kaglo-N ivu  landed,  Regan  mi  secretary  !••  Dermod,  and 

u  actor  In,  and  eye-witness  of,  the  events  of  the  invasion.    His  work 
eedinglj  ^  a  document,  and  carious  as  a  composition,     It  wai 

written,  originally,  in  Irish,  bat  translated  into  French  verse,  bj  ic  N 

man  ..i  hii  acqn  dntance.  Hlsdi  tabs  arc  graphic,  and  his  hi  rot  •  mak<  ipi  • 
io  that  yon  became  acquainted  with  events  and  persons,  as  with  those  dea 
eribed  bj  Homer.  The  caase  assigned  fbi  il»-  Norman  Invasli  n,  the  abduction 
.•i  .i  man's  wife,  is  treated  verj  UghUj  bj  the   English  historians,  from  Cam 
brensisdown  to  Hum.-.    Harris  says, "The  defection  ■  •!  the  aobllit}  conM 

ii. a,  i   be  bronghl   about >relj  fromamotivi   ol  gallantry  with  the  wife  ol 

another  prince I"  The  Irish  historians  thoaghl  otherwise.  Regan,  with  all  hit 
partialit]  Ibi  bis  mastei  and  his  allies,  telli  the  .ii.hiu-i.hi..-  like  a  man  ol 
reeling  and  principle. 

ii  2 
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to  abandon  his  throne.  In  this  distress  he  applied  to  Henry 
II.  and  the  Normans  who  had  recently  conquered  England, 
and  they  readily,  and  without  scruple,  undertook  to  reinstate 
the  adulterer.  From  this  causa  teterrima  belli,  the  lady  has 
been  called  the  "  Irish  Helen."  The  Greeks,  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  punish  and  not  to  protect  the  seducer  of  their 
frail  beauty. 

In   the   month  of  May,    1169,  Robert   Fitzstephen,  then 
Governor   of  Cardigan   Castle,  in   Wales,  accompanied  by 
Harvey  de  Monte  Marisco,  collected  a  force  of  30  knights, 
60  esquires,  and  300  archers,  and  embarking  in  two  ships, 
called   Bagg  and  Bunn,  according  to  the  tradition  of   the 
country,  they  ran  for  the  nearest  headland,  and  disembarked 
at  a  point  called  at  this  day  Baganbun,  from  the  names  of 
the  vessels  which  brought  them  over.     They  were  next  day 
joined  by  Prendergast,   with   10   knights,  and   200   archers, 
making  in  all  an  army  of  600  men.     Dermond  had  remained 
secreted  in  his  Castle  of  Ferns,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
strangers;    they    therefore   apprised    him   of  their    coming, 
and   in   the   meantime   fortified  themselves   on  the  promon- 
tory till  some  expected  reinforcements,  which   he  promised 
to   send,   should  arrive,   to   assist  and  guide    them.       In  a 
short  time  he  was  able  to  dispatch  his  natural  son  Donald, 
with  500  horse;  and  with  this  reinforcement  they  set  out 
from    their   position    to   penetrate    into   the    interior  of    the 
country.     Their  direct  road  would  have  been  through  the 
parish  of  Bannow,  which  lay  opposite  to  them;  but  as  they 
had  two  deep  and  rapid  channels  of  the  sea  to  cross,  at  the 
mouth   of  the  bay,  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  round  the 
other  extremity  of  it.     In  their  way  they  were  opposed  by 
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some  Irish,  collected  hastily  at  Feathard.  Here  the  lirst 
encounter  took  place  intuitu  the  Anglo-Normans  and  tin- 
Irish;  and  it  is  Bidll  called  bj  the  peasants  "battles-town,"  in 
commemoration  of  the  circumstance.  It  is  further  added,  bj 
the  tradition  of  the  country,  thai  Feathard  was  a  name  given 
to  tlu'  town  built  on  the  spot  by  the  conqueror,  who  called  it 
■■  I  ought-hard,"  which  was,  in  process  of  time,  corrupted  into 
I  eathard. 

From  hence,  ascending  the  river,  which  foils  into  Bannon 
Bay,  In  passed  through  Goffe'a  Bridge,  and  so  to  the  town  of 
Wexford.  Wexford  was  originally  built  by  the  piratical 
Daiu-s  at  a  Miv  earlj  period,  and  called  by  them  "  West,  oi 
Wes-fiord,"  the  western  bay.  It  was  rudely  fortified,  bui 
could  not  resist  the  invaders,  n»«  reinforced  bj  all  Mac- 
morrogh's  adherents.  It  was  therefore  taken,  ami  Dermod 
made  it  a  present  to  Fitzstephen  ami  Fitzgerald,  as  a  reward 
lor  their  Bervii  •  s  I  Itzstephen  built  mi  tin-  river,  aol  tar  from 
it,  a  castle,  on  the  promontory  of  a  lime-etone  ruck,  anil  -.■ 
erected  the  first  Norman  fortification  ever  built  in  Ireland. 
This  >t ill  stands,  commanding  die  navigation  of  the  Slaney, 
ami  is  a  wt\  curious  and  conspicuous  object     It  so  struck  a 

Catholic   barrister,    in  liis  way  to  the  assizes  of  Wexford,  that 

he  afterwards  declared,  as  is  reported,  in  a   speech  at  the 
Association,  that  "it  ought  to  be  pulled  down  as  a  revolting 
object  uf  Ireland's  fast  degradation." 

This  expedition  was  followed  by  that  id  Strongbow,  Earl 
of  Chepstow,  who  has  gained  the  reputation  of  a  conquest 
which  had  been  achieved  by  his  predecessor,  as  Americus 
Vesputius  defrauded  Columbus  of  his  title  to  America. 
Strongbow   passed   the  promontory  of  Bagaubun,  and 
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ceeded  up  the  contiguous  harbour  of  Waterford.  Waterford 
was  also  built  by  the  Danes,  and  was  a  place  of  some  strength 
and  trade.  It  was  called  by  them  "  Vader  Fiord,"  the  Fa- 
ther's Harbour,  and  dedicated  to  Woden,  the  Father  of  Scan- 
dinavian deities,  of  which  the  present  name  Waterford  is  an 
absurd  corruption.  On  one  side  of  Strongbow  stood  a  tower, 
erected  by  the  Danes  on  the  Wexford  shore ;  on  the  other,  a 
church,  built  by  the  Irish,  on  the  Waterford.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  land,  but  he  hesitated  on  which  shore  he  should 
disembark  to  march  to  Waterford.  He  enquired  the  names 
lit'  the  places  he  saw,  and  he  was  informed  one  was  the 
tower  of  Hook,  and  the  other  the  church  of  Crook. 
"Then,"  said  he,  "shall  we  advance  and  take  the  town  by 
Hook  or  by  Crook  ?"  And  hence  originated  a  proverb  now 
in  common  use.  Strongbow  took  Waterford,  where  his  grim 
statue,  in  blue  limestone,  stands  at  this  day  in  the  front  of 
the  Ring  Tower,  close  beside  the  river.  He  was  followed  by 
Henry  II.  with  a  large  army,  and  so  the  warriors  obtained  the 
same  footing  in  Ireland  as  they  had  done  in  England,  though 
it  took  them  a  much  longer  time  afterwards  to  establish  it. 
Henry  adopted  the  example  of  Dermod ;  he  made  Dublin  a 
present  to  his  good  citizens  of  Bristol,  and  the  original  of  this 
cool  and  extraordinary  gift  of  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  to  the 
traders  of  a  commercial  town  is  still  extant  in  the  Record 
Olfice  of  the  castle  of  Dublin. 

The  prime  object  of  my  curiosity,  on  entering  this  historic 
ground,  was  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  first  Norman  foot 
had  pressed  the  shore.  It  was  a  conspicuous  point  from  my 
friend's  house,  at  the  extremity  of  a  neck  of  land;  the 
annexed  sketch  points  out  the  locality. 
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I  embarked  in  a  small  boat,  and  crossed  the  narrow  but 
rapid  Frith  which  had  Btopped  Fitzstephen'a  army.  From 
hence  I  walked  along  the  Band-hills  t'>  the  romantic  and 
solitary  village  of  Feathard,  where  there  was  do  inn;  but  a 
man  from  whom  I  enquired,  directed  me  to  a  private  hous< 
Bere  the  kind  Landlady  sel  before  me  a  plentiful  breakfast  ol 
tea,  fish,  and  eggs,  and,  what  I  valued  still  more,  a  folio  oi 
Irisli  antiquities,  which  it  was  her  delight  to  Btudy.  From 
her  I  obtained  all  the  directions  I  wanted,  and  then  pro- 
Led  to  the  object  of  my  search.  1  enquired,  when  mar 
the  place,  from  a  peasant  who  was  digging  potatoes,  the 
nearest  path  to  it.  lit-  immediately  threw  down  his  spade, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Irish  courtesj  to  a  Btranger,  begged 
to  Mgo  with  my  honour  it'  agreeable,  to  Bhew  me  the  ins  and 
nuts  Ht  it."  Be  was  lull  uf  local  information,  and  1  was 
well  pleased  to  have  him  fox  a  companion. 

The  whole  headland  called    Baganbun  consists  of  about 
thirty  acres.    It  forms  a  bold  projection  towards  the  Welsh 
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coast,  and  is  the  only  one  near  Wexford,  the  shore  which 
extends  from  it  to  Carnsore  point,  near  that  town,  heing  a 
flat  sand,  not  safe  for  shipping  to  approach.  On  the  side  of 
the  greater  promontory  is  a  lesser,  running  from  it  at  right 
angles,  and  stretching  to  the  east,  about  two  hundred  yards 
long,  and  seventy  broad ;  presenting  inaccessible  cliffs  except 
at  its  extreme  point  where  it  is  easily  ascended.  Outside  this 
is  a  large,  high,  insulated  rock,  which  forms  a  break-water  to 
the  surf  on  the  point,  and  from  this  several  smaller  stretch  to 
the  shore,  just  appearing  above  water,  and  affording  a  kind  of 
causeway.  Here  it  was  Fitzstephen  ran  in  and  moored  his 
ships,  protected  from  the  surf  by  the  insular  rock,  and  availing 
himself  of  the  low  ridge  to  reach  the  land.  The  distance  of 
the  last  rock  to  the  point  is  considerably  wider  than  the  rest, 
but  Fitzstephen,  with  his  heavy  armour,  sprung  across  it,  and 
it  is  called  at  this  day,  "  Fitzstephen's  Stride."  My  com- 
panion tried  to  follow  his  example,  without  his  encumbrance, 
and  fell  into  the  sea. 

Ascending  from  hence  to  the  esplanade  on  the  summit,  he 
pitched  his  tent  and  established  his  head-quarters.  In  the 
middle  of  the  esplanade  is  still  to  be  seen  an  oblong  hollow 
space,  like  the  foundation  of  a  house,  and  as  the  surface  of 
the  soil  was  never  disturbed  in  this  place  since  the  period  of 
his  landing,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  such  a  trace  would 
not  be  obliterated,  and  that  the  use  assigned  to  it  by  tradition 
is  the  true  one.  His  next  care  was  to  fortify  his  situation,  to 
secure  him  from  attack  while  waiting  for  Macmorrogh's  pro- 
mised reinforcements;  and  these  hasty  fortifications  yet  remain, 
evincing  that  the  Normans  had  attained  to  no  small  science 
in  the  art  of  defensive  war.     On  the  isthmus  which  connects 
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tin-  It  -m  peninsula  with  the  greater,  ;i  deep  fosse,  aboul 
seventj  yards  long,  extends  from  side  to  *- i *  1 « - ;  this  was 
bounded  on  each  edge  by  high  mounds  of  earth,  and  in  the 
centre  covered  by  a  half-moon  bastion,  twenty  yards  in 
circumference.  <  m  each  Bide  of  the  bastion,  through  the  fossi . 
were  the  approaches  to  his  camp,  by  two  passages;  and  a 
mound  of  earth  connected  the  bastion  with  the  esplanade. 
Centinels  placed  in  this  half-moon  entirely  commanded  the 
approaches,  and  were  themselves  protected  by  a  rampart 
which  rose  around  them,  and  overlooked  all  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity.  Beyond  this,  on  the  necl  of  the  greater  pro- 
montory, he  also  sunk  a  fosse,  much  more  profound  and 
extensive,  stretching  across  the  whole  breadth,  for  the  spaci 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  This  formed  a  deep  and 
wide  covered  way,  and  was  lined  with  a  high  mound  on 
either  side;  thai  on  the  outside  being  defended  by  another 
deep  fosse.  All  these  remains  are  very  distinct  and  perfect 
at  the  present  day,  changed  onlj  by  the  growth  of  vegetable 
matter,  rendering  the  fosse  somewhat  more  shallow,  and  the 
mound  less  elevated. 

But  a  discover;  was  made  a  short  time  ago,  connected  with 
this  encampment,  which  adds  considerably  t. >  the  interest  ii 
excites.  Iboul  five  years  before  my  \isit,  some  labourers 
were  throwing  up  a  low  hedge  round  the  cliffs  in  prevent  the 
sheep  which  graze  there  &om  falling  over.  On  turning  up 
the  soil,  the;  discovered,  aboul  one  foot  below  the  Burface,  the 
remains  of  fires  at  regular  intervals  on  the  edge  of  the  | , 
pices  These  were  supposed  to  be  the  watch-fires  of  the 
videttes,  which  were  stationed  round  the  encampment  Some 

Of  the    freest, ,ne    fiaga    mi    which    they  were  made   were    ah,, 
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found;  and  as  there  is  no  such  stone  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  they  must  have  heen  brought  for  that  purpose  by  the 
strangers.  Sundry  pieces  of  bones  of  sheep  and  oxen,  con- 
sumed by  the  army,  were  strewed  round  the  fires,  particularly 
cows'  teeth,  the  enamel  of  which  remained  perfect,  though 
the  osseous  parts  were  decayed :  and  on  the  whole  promontory, 
fragments  of  rings  and  spears  were  picked  up  wherever  the 
soil  was  disturbed.  Curious  to  see  some  of  these  remains,  I 
requested  my  companion  to  get  a  shovel  and  dig  for  me;  he 
did  not  require  to  be  asked  a  second  time,  but  ran  off  and 
soon  came  back  with  a  spade,  and  began  to  dig  with  all  his 
heart,  where  the  first  had  been  discovered;  he  soon  upturned 
pieces  of  charcoal  and  parts  of  burnt  bones,  which  I  brought 
away  with  me  as  memorandums  of  the  first  fires  ever  lighted 
by  the  Anglo-Nonnans  on  the  shores  of  Ireland.* 

It  is  now  nearly  seven  hundred  years  since  that  event,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  it  on  this  spot  is  in  singular 
preservation  It  is  so  remote  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  way 
of  intercourse  with  other  places,  and  seldom  trampled  on  by 
human  feet.  The  soil,  tradition  says,  was  never  turned  up, 
and  the  surface  continues  at  this  day  as  it  was  then  left  by 
the  Normans, — it  is,  and  has  always  been,  a   sheep-walk. 

*  Holingshed,  in   hie   notes   on  Geraldoj  Cambrensis,  says  of  this  place, 

following  tin  tradition* oi  the  country,  "(There  tocrc  certain  monuments 
malic  in  memorte  thereof,  anti  mere  namcti  the  Banna  antl  the 
Boenne,  tohith  mere  the  names  (as  common  fame  is)  of  the  troo 
greatest  ships  in  tohich  fye  "English  arrtbc'D."    There  are  now  no 

iiiorui ijk m -  on  llii-  spot,  except  tbe  very  Miikini;  ones  ot  the  encampment. 
I'  is  evident,  however,  that  the  present  name  of  the  place,  Baganbun,  has 
ill.  tame  origin  at  thai  assigned  by  Holingshed— a  corruption  of  Banna  and 
Boenne. 
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The  remains  also  consist  of  the  most  undecaying materials; 
charred  wood  and  bone  are  nearly  imperishable.  The  cir- 
enmstancee  connected  with  it  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
in  the  history  of  our  country;  the  first  landing  of  the  stran- 
gers in  this  place  was  of  deep  importance  to  England,  and 
still  deeper  to  Ireland.  u  Baganbun,  where  Ireland  lias  lost 
and  won,"  is  the  universal  expression  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  they  consider  it  an  occult  and  prophetic  saying 
M\  companion,  when  we  were  leaving  the  place, asked  me, 
if  I  had  ever  heard  "the  ould  saying  about  it."  I  replied 
••  \cs;  but  I  do  not  understand  how  Ireland  has  won  on  this 
spot"  "Oh!"  said  he,  "that's  to  conic,  they  say;  sun 
didn't  the  boys  in  the  ruction  want  to  fight  it  out  here, 
entirely?"      It  is  certainly  affirmed,  that  some  of  the  leaders 

in  the  Wexford  Insurrection  in  1798,  wished  to  avail  them- 
lelves  "i  tin-  feeling  it  excited.    They  actually  deliberated 

on  retiring  I"  this  spot,  and   bringing   OU  a  decisive  di- 
luent here,  with  this  powerful  prestige  strongly  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  their  followers. 

M\  next  \isit  was  to  the  town   of  Bannow,  which   is  justl] 

denominated  the  M  Irish  Herculaneum." 

A-  this  was  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  his  house, 
my  kind  host  accompanied  me.  We  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  and  entered  over  a  stile  into  a  large  enclo- 
sure, having  the  remains  of  a  dilapidated  church  in   th< 

Centre.      The    ground    was   a    low    eminence    of  sand,    partly 

covered  with  a  scant]  vegetation,  on  which  some  aheep  and 
-oats  were  feeding.  It  was  every  wlmr  undulated  with 
hillocks,  between  which  were  long  straighl  depressions, 
having  an  appearance  more  formal   and    regular  than   1- 
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usually  seen  among;  sand  hills.  Rising  from  these  was  a  square 
mass  of  hollow  masonry,  ahout  seven  feet  high,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ruined  church  walls,  was  the  only 
appearance  of  the  work  of  man  visible  around  us.  After 
looking  ahout  here  for  some  time,  I  proposed  to  my  friend  to 
proceed  to  the  town  of  Bannow ;  when  he  astonished  me  hy 
saying,  "  You  are  now  in  the  high-street  in  the  midst  of  it." 
In  effect  so  I  was.  The  sands  of  the  shore  had  risen  and 
swallowed  it  up  as  effectually  as  the  ashes  and  lava  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  could  have  done.  The  hillocks  were  the  houses, 
the  straight  depressions  were  the  streets,  the  dilapidated  walls 
half  covered  were  the  high  parish  church,  and  the  square 
tuhe  of  masonry  was  the  massive  chimney  of  the  town  house 
peeping  above  the  soil,  while  the  rest  of  the  edifice  was  buried 
under  it. 

On  more  closely  inspecting  these  remains,  it  was  easy  to 
trace  the  plan  of  the  town,  which  consisted  of  several  wide 
streets,  crossing  one  another,  and  extending  generally  eighty 
nr  a  hundred  yards  before  the  traces  were  lost.  One  of  them 
ran  down  to  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ;  we  followed 
its  traces,  and  there  found  what  appeared  to  have  been  a  fine 
quay  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  remains  of  which  were 
marly  two  hundred  yards  in  length ;  and  higher  up  was  the 
foundation  of  a  very  extensive  edifice,  evidently  some  public 
building.  As  it  was  clear  thai  here  bad  existed  a  large  and 
important  town,  it  was  greatly  my  wish  to  excavate  some  part 
of  it  in  search  of  antiquities  ;  and  a  gentleman  of  the  vicinity, 
who  seemed  as  zealous  as  myself,  promised  to  assist  me  with 
fifty  men.  He  did  not  keep  his  word,  however,  and  I  made 
only  such  discoveries  as  were  possible  by  my  own  personal 
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exertions.  I  cut  across  one  of  the  hollow  ways,  and  s 
tained  it  was  paved  beneatb  (he  soil,  and  bo  bad  been  a  Btn 
1  » I » i •_!  into  one  of  the  moundff,  and  came  to  the  foundations 
id'  walls  of  masonry,  and  so  was  convinced  thej  had  been 
houses.  1  risited  the  church,  and  saw  it  was  a  rerj  ancient 
structure.  The  windows  were  ool  the  pointed  Gothic,  such 
as  were  Bubsequentlj  introduced  by  the  Normans;  but  Saxon, 
similar  to  those  of  Connac's  chapel,  at  Cashel,  and  in  that 
Btyle  of  architecture  known  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  long 
before  the  Invasion.  I  examined  the  inside,  and  found  it 
filled  with  sculptured  ornaments,  as  remarkable  for  their 
antiquity  as  their  beauty.  Among  them  was  a  stum-  coffin 
or  kistvaen,  in  the  cavity  of  which  was  a  receptacle  for  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  man.  Beside  it  was  a  baptismal 
font,  of  verj  antique  sculpture  in  relief, — it  was  that  alluded 
to  bj  Mrs.  Hall  in  her  " Sketches."  In  (act,  the  whole  ap- 
pearance "i  thr  place — tin-  impression  that  we  were  standing 
over  a  once  populous  city,  which  yet  remained  almost  entire, 
with  all  its  busj  inhabitants,  it  might  he,  buried  onder  our 
feet,  gave  t<>  its  presenl  silence  ami  solitude  an  int. 
greater,  perhaps,  than  is  attached  to  any  other  remains  in  tin 
1  oited  Kingdoms. 

To  inquire  into  its  history,  ami  ascertain  what  was  known 
of  its  former  state,  was  my  aext  care.     It  appears  to  have 

existed  as  a   place  of  some  note  at    the   time   of  the  Invasion. 

as  it  is  mentioned  both  by  native  ami  foreign  historians.4 

sir  .lames  \\  are  Bays,  the  name  •■  r.annow  "  signifies  "  auspi- 

•   Ltnong  the  native  historian!  who  mention  ll  .-  Maui        H 

a  H.iiin. 
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cious,"  and  it  induced  the  Anglo-Normans  to  land  in  its 
vicinity,  as  a  good  omen  of  success.  In  the  Irish  Annals 
of  Ennisfallen,  the  tenn  made  use  of  literally  means  "  the 
bay  of  the  pig,"  from  the  multitude  of  these  animals 
reared  there  by  the  Irish,  a  peculiarity  for  which  the  neigh- 
bouring county  is  still  distinguished,  where  they  are  attended 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  increase  to  an  enormous  size.  It 
was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea  in  the 
barony  of  Bargie,  about  twenty-four  miles  S.  of  West  or 
Wexford.  The  bay  was  formerly  entered  by  two  deep  chan- 
nels, as  appears  by  a  map  in  the  Down  Survey  in  the  Record 
Office,  Dublin  ;  and  from  its  favourable  situation  for  trade 
attained  much  prosperity.  From  the  quit-rent  rolls  which  I 
examined  at  Wexford,  it  contained  among  others  the  fol- 
lowing streets,  viz. : — 

High-street,  Weaver-street,  St.  George-street,  Upper-street, 
St.  Toolock's-street,  St.  Mary's-street,  St.  Ivory-street,  Lady- 
street,  Little-street,  &c. 

Fair  slated  houses,  horse-mills,  gardens,  and  other  indica- 
tions of  a  prosperous  place,  are  also  mentioned  as  paying 
quit-rent. 

It  had,  moreover,  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation,  and  sent 
two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  who  were  elected  by 
the  burgesses  or  citizens  of  the  town.  This  last  indication  of 
its  prosperity  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  Union.  My 
friend  remembered  himself  when  notice  for  the  election  was 
issued.  It  was  posted  on  the  solitary  chimney,  as  the  only 
representation  of  the  houses  of  the  town.  The  burgesses  were 
supposed  to  assemble  round  it;  the  members  were  put  into 
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nomination  by  Lord  Ely,  and  so  the  forms  of  election  \ 
regularly  gone  through,  and  lor  a  series  of  yean  two  repre- 
sentatives were  returned  to  Parliament  from  one  chimney. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  precise  time  the  submersion  of  this 
city  by  the  sands  t<><>k  place,  but  the  process  by  which  it  was 
destroyed  is  -till  going  on  in  its  vicinity.  Before  it  lies  a  very 
extensive  tract  of  fine  sand,  which  is  continually  shifting  and 
changing  its  place  and  form.  I  watched  it--  progress  as  it 
rose  in  little  columns,  like  the  sand  pillars  of  African  deserts 
00  a  small  scale.  It  was  driven  about  by  the  slightest  winds 
in  currents  and  eddies;  wherever  it  met  an  obstruction,  it 
formed  round  it  as  a  nucleus,  and  in  the  course  of  a  lew 
hours  materially  altered  the  appearance  of  any  particular  spot. 
Not  only  the  town,  hut  the  whole  harbour,  has  undergone  an 
extraordinary  mutation  from  this  cause  So  late  as  the 
period  of  the  Down  Survey,  in  1<;.">7,  in  the  map  of  this  dis- 
trict  which    I  examined,  the    Island   of  Slade  lay   opposite  to 

the  site  of  the  town,  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  channel; 
and  it  appears  from  other  authorities  that  directions  were 
given  to  mariners  how  to  steer  tip  this  channel,  so  as  to  dear 
some  rocks  which  lay  in  the  middle  of  it.  There  is  now  m, 
Island  of  slade,  or  no  navigable  channel;  the  whole  was 
tilled  up  by  that  process  which  covered  the  city:  the  dan- 
gerous rocks  are  high  and  dry  at  a  considerable   distance 

inland,  and   a    firm  road,  over  which    I  passed   in   a  earn 

witli  several  heavy  carts,  now  runs  across  the  harbour — 

Pnpptbna  ilia  prios,  patulit  Done  hoapita  plaoitrU. 

The  Bay  of  Bannow  abounds  with  Bea  fowl,  ami  ami 

them  is  one  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  very  extraordinary 
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.'pinions.  It  is  a  bird  resembling  a  wild  goose,  and  is  found 
in  abundance  in  tins  bay,  and  also  in  that  of  Wexford.  It 
feeds  on  the  tuberous  roots  of  an  aquatic  grass,  which  is  full 
of  saccharine  juice;  and  instead  of  the  rank  taste  of  other 
sea  fowl,  which  feed  partly  on  fish,  this  bird  acquires  from  its 
aliment  a  delicate  flavour  which  renders  it  highly  prized. 
But  the  circumstance  which  long  made  it  an  object  of  the 
highest  curiosity,  was  an  idea  that  it  was  not  produced  in  the 
usual  way,  from  the  egg  of  a  similar  parent,  but  that  it  was 
the  preternatural  production  of  a  shell-fish,  called  a  barnacle. 
This  singular  absurdity  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the  Irish  ;  it 
was  first  published  to  the  world  by  Geraldus  Cambrensis, 
who  accompanied  the  early  invaders,  and  saw  the  bird  in  this 
place.  It  was  received  with  avidity  in  England,  and  set 
down  among  other  specioso  miracula  of  the  new  and  barba- 
rous country,  where  every  thing  was  wild  and  monstrous. 
The  shell  supposed  to  produce  it  is  frequently  found  on  this 
coast,  adhering  to  logs  of  wood  and  other  substances  which 
had  remained  long  in  the  sea-water  ;  it  is  attached  by  a  fleshy 
membrane  at  one  end,  and  from  the  other  issues  a  fibrous 
beard  which  curls  round  the  shell,  and  has  a  distant  resem- 
blance to  the  feathers  of  a  fowl;  and  on  this  circumstance  the 
story  was  founded.  So  late  as  the  time  of  Gerard  the 
botanist,  this  was  firmly  believed  by  the  naturalists  in  Eng- 
land. In  a  folio  edition  of  Gerard's  works,  in  my  possession, 
there  is  a  long  account  of  this  prodigious  birth,  which  he 
prefaces  by  saying,  "  What  mine  eyes  have  seen,  and  mine 
hands  have  touched,  that  1  will  declare;"  and  he  accompa- 
nies his  description  with  a  plate,  representing  one  of  these 
birds  hanging  by  its  head  to  a  barnaclc-shcll,  as  just  excluded 
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from  it,  ami  dropping  i  1 1 1 ■  ■  the  -ia.  This  fishy  origin  of  the 
bird  rendered  it  also  an  object  of  ecclesiastical  controversy. 
It  was  disputed  with  much  warmth  in  England,  before  the 
inaiion,  that  this  Irish  bird,  having  a  ii-h  for  its  parent, 
\sa-~  not  properly  flesh,  and  bo  it  might  be  eaten  with  perfect 
propriety  on  East-days;  and  hence  this  delicious  meat  was  an 
allowed  luxury,  in  which  many  worthy  ecclesiastics  consci- 
entiously indulged  in  Lent.  One  learned  man  made  a 
syllogism  to  defend  liis  practice:  "Whatever  is  naturally 
Kuril  iif  flesh  is  flesh,  but  this  bird  lias  no  such  origin,  ti;. 
fore  it  is  not  flesh."  Another  retorted  on  him  by  the  following 
ingenious  position,  "  If  a  man."  said  lie.  ••were  disposed  t<> 
eat  part  id'  Adam's  thigh,  he  would  not  he  justified,  I 
imagine,  because  Adam  was  not  born  from  a  parenl  >-i 
flesh."*  So  universal,  however,  was  this  belief  in  the  extra- 
ordinarj  origin  of  this  bird,  that  its  supposed  parent,  the 
shell-fish,  is  called  by  conchologista  at  this  day,  /,j„is  ansi/era, 
■•  tli>  bearing  lepas." 

The  whole  of  the  district  ofBannow,  and  the  neighbouring 
ones,  are  covered  over  with  castles,  built  by  the  Strang 
secure  themselves   against   the  attempts  of  the   natives  to 
recover  their  forfeited  land.     In  the  village  of  Clomines,  on 
the  shores  of  the  hay,  an-  sewn  castles  clustered  together, 

•  Qolcqnid  est  i  iro  i  \  came  common)  natnn  nitor, 

\-l  l.iliin  i  >i  in  in   I!,  i  hi.  ul.c  ii. >ii  Ii.iIhiii 
N    n  -mil  i^ilm    Bei  n  II  ii!.r  <  .ii  iii ■-. 

Stanihttrst. 

81  'i'ii-  i  nun  ex   primo  parent!*,  camel   qnldem  licet  de  carne  non  nan. 

I«!ll"ii-  i  "in.  .Ii--.  I.  i  mil  .1  en  liliiui  i  -ii  DOII  iiiiinniii  in  .n  Inli.io  i. 

( 'ambrt  /i>m. 
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forming  a  very  romantic  picture.*  Many  farm-hduses  are 
built  against  the  remains  of  these  fortresses  of  former  times, 
which  are  converted  by  the  farmers  into  stables  and  out- 
offices;.  The  general  appearance,  however,  of  the  habitations 
of  the  peasantry  is  singularly  neat  and  comfortable,  and  indi- 
cate a  prosperity  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the  county  Down,  round 
Belfast ;  and,  as  in  that  county,  no  beggars  are  permitted  to 
resort  there. 

The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  justifies  its  Irish  appel- 
lation. Large  tracts  of  marl  are  found,  but  not  used ;  and 
the  ground  produces  a  succession  of  crops  without  exhaustion, 
though  never  suffered  to  lie  fallow.  The  only  manure  is 
occasionally  sea-wrack.  The  great  and  favourite  crop  of  the 
peasantry  is  beans,  so  little  cultivated  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  I  passed  through  when  they  were  in  flower,  and 
the  rich  perfume  which  loaded  the  air  from  so  extensive  a 
surface  of  blossoms  was  almost  too  strong  to  endure,  and 
threatened  to  kill  us  "  with  aromatic  pain."  On  these 
blossoms  an  immense  abundance  of  bees  feed,  and  every 
farmer  has  a  number  of  hives  in  his  garden.  All  the  honey 
consumed  in  Dublin  comes  from  this  neighbourhood.  It  is 
brought  in  great  quantities,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality. 

The  air  is  as  mild  and  salubrious  as  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Cambrensis  spoke  of  it,  in  his  time,  in  the  highest  terms. 

•  This  place  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  which  were 
worked  before  the  invasion,  and  sorne  remains  of  the  shafts  may  be  seen  at 
this  day.  The  gold  mines  of  the  neighbouring  county  fWicklow)  were  at 
first  -ii|.|ii.»i  i|  to  be  a  recent  discovery  :  but  there  is  evidence  that  they  also 
were  known  and  worked  at  a  remote  period. 
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-  i  peat, "  said  he,  u  is  its  clemency,  that  here  is  neither  the 
infecting  cloud,  nor  the  pestiferous  gale,  dot  the  tainting 
atmosphere.  The  island  needs  do  physician;  yon  meet  do 
sickly  men  ezcepl  the  dying;  there  is  no  interval  bet* 
Dninterrupted  health  and  parting  life."*  In  a  long  series  of 
centuries  it  has  Dot  deteriorated,  and  the  longevity  of  the 
inhabitants  is  particularly  remarkable.  In  Bannow  church- 
yard is  the  tomb  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  French,  who  dil  d 
at  the  age  of  14  I.  I  enquired  into  the  truth  of  this  extraor- 
dinary statement, and  found  it  was  correctly  given, and  borne 
out  by  the  records  of  Ins  family.  Some  persons  told  me  they 
had  seen  his  son,  who  was  likely  to  exceed  his  father  in 
length  of  years.  He  was  killed  by  accident  at  the  age  of 
l'"»,  and  though  not  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the  time,  was 
certainly  in  the  rigour  of  health. 

Among  the  customs  of  the  people,  those  of  marriage  are 
somewhat  peculiar.  The  friends  bring  a  provision  of  food 
of  all  kinds  along  with  them  ;  the  bride  sits  veiled  at  a  table, 
unless  called  out  to  dance,  when  one  of  her  bride-maids 
Bupplies  her  place ;  the  feasting  and  dancing  are  kept  up  all 
night,  and  concluded  by  cutting  an  apple  into  small  pi' 
and  throwing  it  among  the  crowd.  This  practice  is  not  Irish, 
and  was  probably  introduced  by  the  stranu 

Among  their  amusements,  the   "  patlu  in  "   is   perhaps  one 

•  V  i  i-  t. mi  i  dementia  ul  Dec  nebula  Innclena,  nee  ipiritui  l » i »-  pettilena,  n<  i 

orrnmpena.    Hedicoram  opera  panun  Indiget.    Iforbidof  etiam  homini  - 

pnetei  moribandot  pancot  Invenlea.     tntei  lanttatem  continnam   mortemqoe 

ropremam  nihil  fere  mediom. — Cap.  '.>.  Cambrensl    m    nominated  t"  thi 

■  ■I  Perot,  bj  Prince  John  :  Bannon  i-  one  o(  the  pariahi  •  "i  thii  dloceae.    Hit 

description  it  | allj  ol  the  nlobritj  "i  Ireland,  but  partlcolarlj  appli< 

(in-  place,  «iiii  which  bewat  bet)  acqnainted. 
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of  the  greatest  favourites.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  religious  cere- 
mony, paying  homage  to  the  "  patron "  saint  of  some  parti- 
cular well  or  holy  spot,  and  usually  commences  with  prayers, 
but  always  ends  with  dancing,  and  often  with  fighting.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  spots  is  the  "  Lady's  Island," 
between  Wexford  and  Bannow,  of  which  the  Virgin  Mary 
is  the  patron.  When  I  paid  it  a  visit,  a  number  of  persons 
\\  ere  in  procession  on  their  knees.  They  had  commenced  at 
the  peninsula  which  connects  it  with  the  main,  and  were 
hound  to  proceed  in  that  posture  round  the  shore,  till  they 
arrived  at  a  small  shrine,  in  which  was  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  they  were  then  allowed  to  kiss.  This  practice 
was  so  universal  that  the  nose  and  part  of  the  face  of  the 
marble  bust  were  actually  kissed  away. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  interest  that  on  many  accounts 
attaches  to  this  district,  it  is  but  little  known  or  visited. 
With  the  exception  of  a  brief  and  imperfect  notice  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  1787,  by  the 
late  General  Valancey — who  gave  more  importance  to  words 
than  things — and  copies  of  it  by  others,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  account  of  it.  Annexed  to  Valancey's 
paper,  is  a  vocabulary  of  words  then  in  use  among  the 
people ;  among  them  are  some  which  are  found  in  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare,  and  Ben  Jonson,  but  are  now  obsolete  in  Eng- 
land. They  were  the  phraseology  of  English  settlers  at 
different  times,  and  continued  to  be  spoken  in  this  secluded 
place,  when  their  use  elsewhere  had  passed  away. 


LILLY  O'BIMEX 


«  Though  he  1ms  ta'en  a  stranger  bride, 
My  love  will  not  depart." 

Kennedy. 


LILLY   O'BRIEN. 

The  sweet  Lilly  of  Bannow! — I  shall  neverforget 
flic  morning  I  first  Baw  her.  Her  aunt — who  does 
not  know  her  aunt,  Mrs  Cassidy? — her  aunt  h 
positively  the  most  delightful  person  in  the  whole 
parish.  She  is  now  a  very  old  woman,  but  bo 
"knowing"  that  Bhe  Bettles  all  the  debateable 
points  that  arise  among  good  and  had  housewives, 
from  Mrs  Connor  of  the  Hill,  down  to  Polly  the 
Cadger  (whose  name  designates  her  character),  ;t» 
to  the  proper  mode  of  making  mead,  potatoe-cakes, 

and  Btirabout;   and  alway8  decides  who  arc  the  best 

spinners  and  knitters  in  the  country  ;  nay,  her 
opinion,  given  after  long  deliberation,  established 
the  superiority  of  the  barrel,  over  the  hand-churn. 
There  k  however,  one  disputed  matter  in  the 
neighbourhood,  even  to  this  day.    Mrs  Cassidy  (it 

is    very    extraordinary,    hut    who   is   without    some 
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weakness?)  Mrs  Cassidy  will  have  it  that  a  quern* 
grinds  wheat  better  than  a  mill,  and  produces 
finer  flour;  she  therefore  abuses  those  both  of  wind 
and  water,  and  persists  in  grinding  her  own  corn, 
as  well  as  in  making  her  own  bread.  By  the  bye, 
this  very  quern  was  in  great  danger  some  time 
ago,  when  an  antiquary,  who  had  hunted  hill  and 
dale,  seeking  for  Danish  or  Roman  relics  (I  forget 
which — but  it  is  of  little  consequence),  pounced 
upon  it,  declared  it  was  a  stone  bowl  of  great 
antiquity,  and  that  Mrs  Cassidy's  maiden  name, 
"  Maura  O'Brien,"  carved  on  it  in  Irish  charac- 
ters, proved  it  to  have  been  used  either  by  Dane 
or  Roman,  in  some  religious  ceremony  or  Baccha- 
nalian rite,  I  cannot  take  it  on  myself  to  say  which: 
— but  this  I  know,  that  the  old  gentleman  was  ob- 
stinate; had  been  accustomed  to  give  large  sums 
for  ugly  tilings  of  every  description,  and  thought 
that  Mrs  Cassidy  could  be  induced  to  yield  up  her 
favourite,  for  three  guineas.  He  never  was  more 
mistaken  in  his  life ;  nothing  coidd  tempt  Mrs 
Cassidy  to  part  with  her  dear  quern;  so  he  left  the 
neighbourhood  almost  heart-broken  with  disap- 
pointment. 

♦  A  kind  of  hand- mill,  still  patronized  by  "  the  ancient  Irish." 
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I  respect  the  quern  myself,  for  it  was  the  means 
of  introducing  me  to  the  sweet  Lilly.  There,  thai 
little  path,  bordered  with  ox  lips,  primroses,  and 
unobtrusive  violets, 

'•  \\  bose  deep  blue  eyes. 
Kissed  bythebreatb  of  heaven,  seem  coloured  byits skies'* — 

that  Leads  to  Mrs  Cassidy's  dwelling.  You  cannot 
see  tin'  cottage,  it  is  perfectly  hidden — absolutely 

wooded  in  ;  but  it  is  a  rare  specimen  of  neatness. 
The  farm-yard  is  stocked  with  ricks  of  corn,  hay, 
and  furze;  with  a  puddle-like  pond  for  ducks  and 

geese,  and  a  st_\  for  a  little  grunting  animal,  win. 
thinks  it  a  verj  unjust  sentence  that  consigns  a 
free-born     Irish    pig    to    such    confinement.      How 

beautiful  is  the  hawthorn  hedge  ! — one  sheet  of 
snowy  blossom— and  such  a  row-  of  bee-hives ! — 

while  the  white  walls   of    the   cottage   are   "ciiinied 

over  with  the  delicate  green  half-budded  Leaves  of 
tlu'  noble  rose-tree,  that  mounts  even  to  the  chim- 
ney top;  the  bees  will  banquet  rarelj  there,  by  and 
by.  A  parlour  in  an  Irish  cabin  ! — yes,  in  good 
truth,  and  a  very  pretty  one :  the  floor  strewed  with 
the  ocean's  own  sparkling  sand;    pictures  of,   at  all 

events,  half  the  head  saints  of  the  calendar,  in  black 
frames,   and    bright    green,    scarlet,   and    orange 

e 
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draperies ;  a  corner  cupboard,  displaying  china 
and  glass  for  use  and  show,  the  broken  parts  care- 
fully turned  to  the  wall ;  the  inside  of  the  chimney 
lined  with  square  tiles  of  blue  earthenware,  and 
over  it  an  ivory  crucifix,  and  a  small  white  chalice 
full  of  holy  water;  six  high-backed  chairs,  like  those 
called  "education"  of  modern  days;  a  well-polished 
round  oak  table,  and  a  looking-glass  of  antique 
form,  completes  the  furniture.  The  window — for- 
get the  window  ! — oh,  that  would  be  unpardonable ! 
It  consists  of  six  unbroken  panes  of  glass,  and  out- 
looks on  such  a  scene  as  I  have  seldom  witnessed. 
Let  us  open  the  lattice — what  a  gush  of  pure,  in- 
vigorating air  !  Behold  and  gaze — ay,  first  on  the 
flower-bed  that  extends  to  where  Mrs  Cassidy,  with 
right  good  taste,  has  opened  a  view  in  the  hawthorn 
hedge;  then  on,  down  that  sloping  meadow  dotted 
with  sheep,  and  echoing  the  plaintive  bleat  of  the 
young  and  tender  lambs ;  on,  on  to  the  towering 
cliff,  Which  scuds,  leaping  over  its  blackened  sides, 
a  sparkling,  foaming  torrent,  rapid  as  lightning, 
and  flashing  like  congregated  diamonds,  for  the 
Sim's  brightness  is  upon  it,  to  the  wide-spreading 
sea,  which  reposes  in  its  grandeur,  like  a  sheet  of 
molten  silver.  Yonder  torrent  is  strangely  beau- 
tiful.    The  rock  from  which  it  gushes  is  dark  and 
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frowning]  not  even  a  plant  springing  from  it«<  Bterile 
bed;  yet  the  pure  water  issues  from  it.  full  of  light, 
life,  and  immortality,  like  the  spirit  from  the  Chris- 
tian's clay.  Dear  Mrs  Cassidy  loves  the  sea;  her 
husband  was  owner  and  commander  of  a  small 
trading  vessel ;  and  ber  happiest  days  were  spent 
in  coasting  with  him  along  the  Irish,  English,  and 
Welsh  shores.  He  died  iii  his  own  comfortable 
home,  and  was  (jnietlv  buried  in  Baimow  church, 
leaving  hi>  widow  (who,  hut  for  her  rich  brogue, 
might,  from  hei  habits,  have  passed  for  an  English 
woman)  and  one  son,  independent  of  the  frowns  or 
smiles  of  a  capricious  world.  They  had  where- 
withal to  make  them  happy  in  their  own  sphere. 
Edward  was,  even  at  two  years  old,  an  embryo 

sailor:    a    careless,    open-hearted    hoy,     who    loved 
every  thing  ardently,  hut  nothing  long;    except, 

indeed,     his   mother,    who   often    regretted    that    his 

rambling  disposition  afforded  her  so  little  prospect 
of  enjoyment  in  after  life.     She  had  a  brother  in 

the  north  of  Ireland,  who,  dying,  left  an  only  child, 
OUT  fair  Lilly,  lovely  and  desolate  in  a  cold    world: 

but  Mrs  Cassidj  would  not  Buffer  any  of  her  kith 

or  kin  to  want   when    she   had    "full   and   plint\  ;" 
and,  accompanied  by   Edward,  then  a  l>«»v  about 

fifteen,    she  journeyed    to  Tyrone,    and  returned  to 

(  2 
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her  cottage  with  the  orphan  girl.  Soon  after  this 
circumstance  (of  which  I  was  then  ignorant),  I 
paid  the  good  lady  a  visit ;  and  when  the  country 
topics,  of  setting  hens,  feeding  calves,  and  the 
clearness  of  provisions,  were  exhausted,  I  asked 
her  if  she  still  used  her  quern? 

"  Is  it  the  quern? — and  that  I  do,  lady;  just  look 
at  this! — (producing  a  very  nice  and  snowy  cake) — 
and,  sure,  had  manners  to  me  for  not  axing  ye  to 
taste  it,  and  my  own  gooseberry,  before  !  Look  at 
tli is  there's  not  a  mill  in  the  counthry  could  turn 
out  such  bread  as  that ;  and  if  ye  like  to  see  it  at 
work,  I've  just  lifted  it  under  the  thorn  yonder,  to 
the  sunny  side  of  the  ditch,  and  been  instructing 
a  poor  colleen,  that  the  world  'ud  be  after  hitting 
hard,  becase  she'd  no  friends,  never  a  one,  barring 
me,  if  I  hadn't  brought  her  here  to  be  like  my 
own — and  why  not,  sure,  and  she  my  brother's 
child?  Well,  I've  been  tachcing  her  how  to  use 
flic  quern,  as  in  duty  bound;  she's  helpless  as  yet, 
but  she  shall  soon  know  every  thing." 

I  followed  Mrs  Cassidy  into  the  garden,  and, 
looking  towards  "  the  sunny  side  of  the  hedge," 
saw  the  child  she  had  mentioned.  She  might  then 
have  been  about  thirteen  ;  her  figure  was  slight  and 
bending  as  a  willow  wand,  and  the  deep  black  of 
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her  low  frock  finely  contrasted  with  a  Bkin  transpi  - 
rently  white;  her  hair  fell  in  thick  curls  over  hei 
aeck  and  shoulders,  and  in  the  sunbeams  looked 
tike  burnished  gold;  it  was  not  red  —oh,  no! — Inn 
a  pale,  shining,  and  silky  auburn.  She  was  occu- 
pied in  turning  the  quern  with  one  hand,  and 
Letting  the  grain  drop  from  the  other;  when  she 
l-.oked  towards  ns.  and  shook  hack  the  curls  from 
her  face,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  sweet  a 
countenance:  her  forehead  was  high  and  finek 
formed:  hut  her  soft  blue  eyes  seemed  better  ac- 
quainted with  tears  than  smiles;  there  was  some- 
thing even  more  than  polite  in  her  address — it  pes* 
sessed  much  of  rustic  dignity;  ami  the  tones  of  her 
voice  were  like  those  ofa  well-tuned  instrument 

The  cottage  now  possessed  for  me  a  charm  that 
was  irresistible  :  for,  superior  as  the  people  oi 
Bannow  ari'  to  the  genera)  Irish  community, 
nothing  so   pure  as   the    Lilly  had   ever   blossomed 

among  us  In-fore. 

Even  the  rude  peasantry  seemed  to  look  on  hei 
as  something  far  above  them:  and  when,  accom- 
panied by  her  aunt  and  cousin,  sin'  passed  up  C'ar- 
rick-hill  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  to  join  in  the 
prayers  and  receive  the  blessing  of  the  priest,  thej 
all  watched   her  footsteps,  ami  declared  that  she 
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appeared  "a'most  like  a  born  jantlewoman" — no 
small  praise  from  the  poor  Irish,  who  venerate  high 
birth  to  an  extraordinary  degree.     Lilly's  time  was 
not    idly  spent :     Mrs  Cassidy  resolved   that    she 
should  know  every  thing;  and  as  her  childish  days 
had  been  occupied  solely  in  the  business  of  educa- 
tion— as  she  read  correctly  and  wrote  intelligibly,  it 
was  time,  the  good  lady  thought,  to  teach  her  all 
manner  of  useful  occupations ;  consequently,  spin- 
ning succeeded  knitting,  and  then  came  marking, 
shirt-making  in   all  its  divisions,    namely,  felling, 
stitching,  button-holes,  and  sewing;  then  milking 
and  churning;  the  best  practical  method  of  hatching 
and   bringing   up  chickens,  ducks,   turkies,  geese, 
and  even  pea-fowl — two  of  the  latter  were,  unfor- 
tunately for  poor  Lilly,  given  to  her  aunt  just  as 
she  arrived  at  the  cottage ;  then  the  never-ending 
boiling  of  eggs,  and  chopping  of  nettle  tops  for  the 
young  turkies,  that  they  might  put  forth  their  red 
heads  without  danger   of  croup   or  pip  ;    then  the 
calf,    an   obstinate  orphan,    had   to   be  dosed  with 
beaten  eggs  and  new  milk,   because  he  would  not 
feed  as  he  ought ;  her  cousin's  and  aunt's  stockings 
regularly  mended;  and,  worst  of  all,  a  dirty  shoeless 
gipsy,  the  maid  of  all   work  to  the  establishment, 
vv'.tv   given   to  my  sweet   Lilly's  superintendence  : 
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—  to  Lilly,  who  had  never  known  a  mother's 
care,  had  been  a  foolish  father's  idol,  and  who  had 
no  more  method  or  management  than  a  baby  oi 

five   months   old:   however,  her   patience  and   gen- 
tleness worked  wonders;  from  before  sunrise  she 
toiled  and  thought;  and,  at  the  end  of  BUI  months, 
astonished   even    Mrs  Cassidy.      The   quern    never 
ground  such  fine  flour,  the  poultry  were  never  so 
well  fattened,  the  needle-work  was  never  so  neatly 
finished,  and  the  cottage  never  so  happy,  as  since 
Lilly   had    been    its    inmate  !      When   the   toils  oi 
the  day  were  comparatively  ended,  and  when  the 
refreshing  breezes  of  evening  rambled  among  the 
sweet    yet   Bimple   Sowers    that    blossomed  in   tin 
garden,  Lilly  Loved  to  sit  and  read,  and  watch  the 
blue  water>:  and.  as  the  night  advanced,  gaze  OI 
the  meek  moon,  floating  in  her  own  heavens.      She 
had  now  resided  nearly  three  years  at  the  cottage, 
and  was  one  tine  summer  evening  sitting  under  the 
old    thorn  tree  :    some  grief  must   have  been  heav\ 
at  her  heart,  tor  tears,    in    the  fall  moonlight,    were 
trembling    on    her    long   eve-lashes: — perhaps   her 
aunt  had  been   angry,  or  Kdward    had   plagued  her 

with  too  many  of  his  never-ending  errands. 

M  Well,  cousin  Lilly!"  exclaimed  a  joyous  voice. 
'*  I  never   saw  such   a  queer   girl  as    ye   are:    ye'vi 
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been  trotting,  and  mending,  and  bothering  all  day, 
and  now,  instead  of  a  race,  or  a  dance,  or  any  thing 
that  way,  there  ye  sit,  with  y'er  ould  books,  and  y'er 
blue  eyes,  that  bate  the  world  for  beauty.  Lilly, 
dear — tears  ! — as  I  stand  here,  you've  been  crying ! 
What  ails  ye,  Lilly? — what  ails  ye,  I  say?  I  take  it 
very  unkind  of  ye,  Lilly," — and  he  sat  down  and 
took  her  hand  with  much  affection — "  I  take  it  very 
unkind  of  ye  to  have  any  trouble  unknown't  to  me 
who  loves  ye  (Lilly  tried  to  withdraw  her  hand) 
as  an  own  brother.     Has  mother  vexed  ye  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!" 

"  Well,  then,  cheer  up !  Come,  come  \  James 
Connor  has  lent  the  barn  to-night,  and  I  met  Kelly 
the  piper  going  there,  and  there'll  be  a  merry  spree, 
and  you  must  jig  it  with  me,  and  Harry  too,  Lilly, 
dear ;  and  mother  '11  be  glad  ye  go.  Come,  sure 
ye're  a  blessing  to  the  ground  ye  walk  on.  Come,  put 
on  y'er  pumps  and  white  stockings.  The  people  say 
ye're  proud,  Lilly,  but  ye're  not ;  though  ye  might 
be,  for  there's  not  one  in  the  parish  like  ye." 

Lilly's  heart  fluttered  like  a  caged  bird,  as  she 
did  her  cousin's  bidding,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  barn,  where  the  piper  was  blowing  his  best 
tor  the  boys  and  girls,  who  footed  gaily  to  their 
favourite  jigs.     The  Irish,  old  and  young,  rich  and 
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poor,  all  love  dancing;  and, although  their  national 
dance  is  rude  and  ungracerul,  there  is  something 
heart-cheering  in  witnessing  the  hilarity  witli 
which  it  inspires  them. 

While  Lilly  and  Edward  were  joining  in  the 
amusements  of  the  evening,  Mrs  Cassidy  was 
sleeping  or  knitting  at  her  kitchen  fire,  until  dis- 
turbed l>v  the  raising  of  the  latch,  and  the  "God 
save  all  here!"  of   "  Peggy  the  Fisher." 

I  wish  I  could  bring  Peggy  "bodily"  before 
you,  lor  she  is  almost  a  nondescript  Her  Linsey- 
woolsey  gown,  pinned  up  behind,  fully  displayed 

her  short  scarlet  petticoat,  sky-blue   BtOckingS,    and 

thick  brogues;  a  green  spotted  kerchief  tied  over 

her    cap  —  then   a    siin-liurnt.     smoke-dried.     Hatted 

straw  hat -and  the  basket  offish,  resting  "on  a 
wisp  o'  hay,"  completed  her  head  gear.  \\  ben- 
ever  I  met  her  in  my  rambles,  her  clear,  loud  voice 
was  always  employed  either  in  singing  the  "Col- 
leen Rime,"  or  repeating  a  prayer ;    indeed,  when 

she  was  tired  of  the  one,  sin1  always  returned  to 
the  other:  and,  stopping  Bbort  the  moment  she  siw 

mo,  she  would  commence  with  — 

"Wisha  thin  it's  my  heart  bates  double  joj  to 
Bee  you  this  verj  minit.     Will    \e  turn    y*er  two 

good-looking  eves  on   thim  beautiful   ti^h.    lepping 

C  5 
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alive  out  o'  the  basket,  my  jewil.  Och,  it's  thim- 
selves  are  fresh,  and  it's  they  'ud  be  proud  if  ye'd 
jist  tell  us  what  ye'd  like,  and  then  we'd  let  ye 
have  it  a  dead  bargain  ! " 

Peggy  was  certainly  the  queen  of  manoeuvring, 
and  thought  it  "  no  harm  in  life  to  make  an  honest 
pinny  out  o'  thim  that  could  afford  it;"  but  she  had 
strong  affections,  keen  perception,  and  much  fide- 
lity ;  her  ostensible  trade  was  selling  fish,  but  there 
was  more  in  her  basket  than  met  the  eye — French 
silks,  rich  laces,  or  some  drops  of  smuggled  brandy 
for  choice  customers  ;  and  when  the  farmers'  wives 
could  not  pay  her  in  cash  they  paid  her  in  kind — 
meal,  feathers,  chickens,  and  even  sucking-pigs, 
which  Peggy  disposed  of  with  perfect  ease,  so 
extensive  were  her  connexions.  Then,  she  was  the 
general  match-maker  and  match-breaker  of  the 
entire  county.  Those  who  conld  write  confided  to 
lier  their  letters  ;  those  who  could  not,  made  her 
the  messenger  of  sweet  or  bitter  words,  as  occasion 
required.  And,  to  do  Peggy  justice,  she  has  even 
refused  money,  ay,  solid  silver  and  gold,  rather  than 
prate  of  Love  affairs  ;  for  she  pitied  (to  use  her  own 
Words)  '-she  pitied  the  young  craturs  in  love; 
well  renumbering  how  her  own  saft  heart  was 
broke,    niany's    the    day  ago."      Peggy    lived  any 
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where — every  where.  There  were  few,  married  oi 
single,  who  cither  had  nor  needed,  did  not  need, 
or  might  not  need  Peggy  the  Fisher's  assistance; 
and  the  best  bit  and  sup  in  the  house  were  readil) 
placed  before  her. 

"Och,  Peggy,  honey!"  exclaimed  Mrs  Cassidy, 
••is  that  y'ereelf! — nire  'tis  I'm  glad  to  Bee  ye, 
agra;  and  what  '11  ye  take? — a  drop  o'  tay,  or  a 
trifle  o*  whiskey  to  keep  the  could  out  o'  y*er 
stomach;  or  may-be  a  hit  to  ate — there's  lashings  o' 
white  bread,  and  sweet  milk,  and  the  freshest  eggs 
ever  was  laid." 

"Thank  ye  kindly.  MlS  Cassidy,  nia'ain  :  sure 
it's   y'ereelf    has   full    and    plintv    for  a    poor    lone 

woman  like  myself.  I'll  take  the  laste  taste  in  lite 
o'  whiskey — and  may-be  ye'd  take  a  drop  o'  this. 
ma'am  dear;  a  little  corjial  I  has,  to  keep  off  the 
water  flash," — continued  she,  screwing  up  the 
corner  of  her  left  eye,  and  placing  her  basket  on 
the  table. 

"  Have  ye  go!  any  thing  striking  handsome, 
under  thim  dirty  sea  weeds  and  dawn\  shrimpeens, 
agra?"  inquired  Mis  Cassidy. 

"  May-be  I  have  so.  my  darlint,  though  it's  little 

a  poor  lone  eratnr  like  me  can  afford  to  do  these 
hard    times:   and    the   CUStom-officerS,    the   thieving 
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villains,  they's  grown  so  'cute  that  there's  no  ho 
wid  'em  now,  at  all,  at  all.  There's  a  thing  that's 
tit  for  Saint  Patrick's  mother  any  how," — display- 
ing a  green  shawl  with  red  roses  on  it — "  there's  a 
born  beauty  for  ye  ! — and  such  nataral  flowers,  the 
likes  of  it  not  to  be  met  wid  in  a  month  o'  Sun- 
days— there's  a  beauty  ! " 

"  Sure  I've  the  world  and  all  o'  shawls,  Peggy, 
avourneen  ! — and  any  how  that's  not  to  my  fancy. 
What  'ud  ye  be  axing  for  that  sky-blue  silk  hand- 
kerchief?" 

"  Is  it  that  ye're  after  ?  It's  the  last  I  got  o'  the 
kind,  and  who  'ud  I  give  a  bargain  to  as  soon  as 
y'erself,  Mrs  Cassidy,  ma'am? — and  ye  shall  have  it 
for  what  it  cost  myself,  and  that's  chape  betwixt 
two  sisters  ;  it's  raal  Frinch,  the  beauty  ! — and  it's 
wronging  myself  I  am  to  give  it  for  any  sich 
money — dog  chape,  at  six  thirteens." 

"  Och,  ye  Tory!"  exclaimed  Mrs  Cassidy:  "six 
thirteens  for  that  bit  of  a  thing!  Is  that  the  way  ye 
want  to  come  over  a  poor  widow,  ye  thief  o'  the 
world  !"  and  she  avoided  looking  at  the  tempting 
article  by  fixing  her  eyes  on  her  knitting,  and 
working  with  double  speed. 

"  Well,  mistress  dear,  I  never  thought  ye'd  be 
so  out  of  all  rason,"  and  Peggy  half  folded  up  the 
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handkerchief.  Mrs  Cassidy  knitted  on,  and  never 
even  glanced  at  it. 

"It's  Cor  Miss  Lilly,  I'm  thinking,  ye  wants  it; 
and  sure  there's  nothing  in  life  would  look  so  very 
nate  on  her  milk-white  skin  as  a  sky-blue  hand- 
kerchief— and  vo,  ma'am,  ye  won't  take  it.  and  it 
killing  chape  ?" 

Mrs  Cassidy  Bhook  her  head. 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  for  you  I  would  do o. 

there  !  (throwing  it  on  the  table)  ye  shall  have 
it  for  five  thirteens  :  and  that's  all  as  one  as 
ruination  to  myself." 

"I'll  tell  ye  what,   Peggy,  a'cushla!"  and  Mrs 

Cassid]  took  off  her  Spectacles,  and  looked  at  the 
kerchief  attentively  :  "I'll  tell  ye  what:  it  was  four 
thirteen-    ye    meant:    and    ye    meant    also    to    give 

Lilly  two  yards  <>'  that  narrow  blue  ribband  for 
knot-,  that  ye  promised  her  long  agone." 

"I  own  to  the  promise,  as  a  body  may  say," 
responded  Peggy;  "I  own  to  the  promise ;  but  as 
to  thi'  four  thirteens  for  sich  as  that  ! — woman 
alive  ! — why — " 

"Asy,  asy,  Peggy,  honey,  no  harm  in  life!" 
interrupted  Mrs  Cassidy,  "take  the  blue  rag,  if- 
no  eon-am  o'  mine." 

"Blue  rag,  indeed! — but" — after  a  pause     "it's 
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no  rag,  Mrs  Cassidy,  ma'am,  and  there's  no  one 
knows  that  betther  nor  you  that  lias  all  the  wis- 
dom in  the  whole  counthry  to  y'erself;  but  how- 
somever,  take  it;  sure  I  wouldn't  disagree  with  an 
ould  residenther,  for  the  ATallee  of  a  few  brass 
fardins." 

Mrs  Cassidy  extracted,  from  the  depths  of  an 
almost  unfathomable  pocket,  a  long  stocking,  slit 
like  a  purse  in  the  centre  seam,  and  tied  with  a 
portion  of  red  tape  at  either  end.  From  amid 
sundry  crown,  half-crown,  "tin-pinny,"  and  "five- 
pinny"  pieces,  the  exact  sum  was  selected,  paid, 
and  the  kerchief  deposited  in  an  ancient  cupboard 
that  extended  half  the  length  of  the  kitchen,  and 
frowned,  in  all  the  dignity  of  Jamaica  mahogany, 
on  the  chairs,  settle,  and  deal  table. 

"The  boy  and  girl  are  out,  I'm  thinking,"  com- 
menced Peggy,  as  she  lit  her  cutty  pipe,  and  placed 
herself  comfortably  in  the  chimney  corner,  to  enjoy 
the  bit  of  gossip,  or,  as  well-bred  people  call  it, 
"conversation,"  which  the  ladies,  ay,  and  the  lords 
of  the  creation,  so  dearly  love. 

"They're  stept  down  to  Connor's,  to  have  a  bit 
of  a  jig;  I'm  right  glad  to  get  Lilly  out,  she's  so 
quiet  and  gentle,  and  cares  as  little  for  a  dance, 
and  less  by  a  dale,  than  I  do  !  " 
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"Oeh,  ma'am  dear,  that's  wonderful,  and  she  go 
young,  ami  so  parfect  handsome! — and  more  thinks 
that  samr  cor  me." 

"Who  thinks  so,  Peggy?"  inquired  Mrs  C'a^- 
sidv,  anxiously. 

••What  ! — ye  don't  know,  may-be? — Whv  thin 
I'll  jist  hould  my  tongue." 

"Yell do  no  such  thing,  Peggy;  sure  the  colleen 
is  us  the  sio-ht  o'  my  eye — as  dear  to  my  heart  ;  s 
in}'  own  child,  which  I  hope  she'll  1)0  one  o'  these 
days,  plase  God;  and  I  tould  ye  as  good  as  that 
before  now — the  time,  d'ye  mind,  I  bought  her  the 
green  silk  spencer.  Ami  why  not?  A'n'l  I  rareing 
her  ui)  in  all  my  own  ways? — ami  isn't  she  o'  my 
own  blood,  ;i»  a  body  may  Bay?  And  Ned.  the  wild 
hoy,  that  has  full  and  plintv  to  keep  him  at  home, 
it  he'd  jist  mind  the  laud  a  hit,  and  give  Over  his 
Bailing  talk,   'ud  make  a  fit    husband  tor  her;    and 

thin  I  could  make  my  sowl,  and  die  asy  in  yon 
little  room  betwixt  my  son  and  daughter.  And  I 
tell  ye  what,  Peggy  the  Fisher,  there's  no  use  in 

any  hoy's  casting  an  eye  at  my  Lilly,  for  Ned's 
wile  she  shall  he:   and  I.    Maura  Cassidy,  Bay  it — 

that  was  never  gainsaid  in  a  thing  she  took  in  her 

head,  by  man  or  mortal." 

"Very  well,  my  dear,  very  well,  why  !" — ejacu- 
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lated  Peggy,  as,  gathering  herself  over  the  dying 
embers  of  the  turf  fire,  with  her  elbows  on  her 
knees,  she  jogged  slowly  backward  and  forward, 
like  the  rocking  motion  of  a  cradle.  They  both 
remained  silent  for  some  time.  But  Mrs  Cassidy's 
curiosity,  that  unwearying  feeling  of  woman's  heart, 
neither  slumbered  nor  slept;  and  after  waiting  in 
vain  for  Peggy  to  recommence  the  conversation, 
she  could  contain  no  longer. 

"  Who  was  talking  about  Lilly's  beauty, 
Peggy?" 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  sure  every  body  talks  of  it :  and 
why  not?" 

"Ay,  but  who  in  particular?" 

"Och,  agra! — no  one  to  say  particular — that  is, 
very  particular." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  my  good  woman,"  said  Mrs 
C'assidy,  rising  from  her  seat,  and  fixing  herself 
opposite  the  Fisher:  "if  I  find  out  that  you've 
been  hearing  or  saying  any  thing,  or  what  is  more, 
hiding  any  thing  from  me,  regarding  my  boy  and 
girl,  when  I  gets  you  at  the  other  side  o'  the  door 
(for  I  wouldn't  say  an  indacent  thing  in  my  own 
house)  I'll  jist  civilly  tell  ye  my  mind,  and  ax  ye 
to  keep  y'er  distance,  and  not  to  be  meddling  and 
making  wid  what  doesn't  consarn  ye." 
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Peggy  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  her  pipe,  cram- 
med  her  middle  finger  into  it  to  ascertain  that  all 
WES  safe;  and,  putting  it  into  her  pocket,  curtsied 
to  Mrs  Cassidy,  and  spoke — "As  to  good  woman, 
that's  what  I  was  diver  called  afore;  and  as  to  not 
hearing — would  ye  have  me  eork  my  ears  whin   I 

hard  Ned  and  Harry  Connor  discoorsing  about  the 
girl,  and  I  at  the  other  side  o'  the  hedge?  Och, 
och  !  —  to  think  I  should  iver  be  so  put  upon!  But 
good  night,  good  night  to  ye,  Mistress  Cassidy — 
cork  my  earsj  agra  !    And  now,"  she  continued,  as 

she  hastily  Stepped  over  the  threshold,  "I'm  at  the 
other  side  the  door,  so  say  y'er  say." 

Mr8    Cassidy  was   more   curious   than   ever;   ami 

her  short-lived  anger  vanished  as  Peggy  withdrew. 

••Stop,  Peggy! — don't  he  so  hot  and  so  hasty: 
sure  I  spoke  the  word  out  o'  the  face,  and  meant 
no  harm:  come  in,  a-coushla  :  it's  hut  nataral  I'd  be 
fiery  about  thim,  and  they  my  heart's  treasure." 

In   three   minutes   they  were   as  good  friends   as 

ever,  and  Peggy  disclosed  the  secret,  which,  not- 
withstanding her  apparent  unwillingness,  she  eame 
to  the  cottage  to  tell.      "Ye  mind   the  thorn  hedge, 

where  the  knock  slopes  off;  well,  the  day  was  hot, 

and  I  tired  with  the  heat,  and  the  basket,  and  one 
Little  thing  or  another:   and  so  down    I   sits  on   the 
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shady   side,   thinking   o'   nothin'    at    all,    only   the 

crows — the  craturs — flying  to  and  fro,  feeding  the 

young  rawpots  that  kicked  up  sich  a  bobbery  in 

their  nests  wid  the  hunger;  and  of  what  the  priest 

said  from  the   altar  aginst  smuggling,    and  if  he 

was  in  right  down  arnest  about  it;    and  then  it 

crassed  my  mind,  to  be  sure,  how  hard  it  was  for 

a  poor  lone  body  to  make  an  honest  bit  o'  bread 

these  hard  times,  and  the  priest  himself  agin  it; 

well,  by  an'  by,  who  comes  shtreelin'  up  the  hill  at 

my  back,  but  your  Ned,  and  young  Harry  Connor; 

well,  I  was  jist  goin'  to  spake,  but  by  grate  good 

luck  I  held  my  wisht;  well,  the  first  word  I  hears 

was  from  Ned's  own  mouth,  and  they  were  a  good 

piece  off  at  the  time,  too ;   '  she's  always  the  same, ' 

says  he,  'always — sure  I  love  her  as  my  own  sister.' 

'May-be  more   nor  that,'  says  Harry,  quite  solid. 

'Harry,'  says  Ned,  solid  like,  too,  'don't  go  to  the 

fair  wid  the  joke;    look,   I'd  suffer  this  arm  to  be 

burnt  to  the  stump  to  do  Lilly  any  good ;   heart 

frindship  I  have  for  her,  and  well  she  desarves  it, 

but  no  heart  love.'   Wid  that,  my  jewil!   I  thought 

Harry  Connor  'ud  have  shook  the  hand  bodily  off 

Ned;  and  thin  I  hard  Ned  say  as  how  he'd  like  a 

more  dashinger  girl  for  a  wife  nor  his  cousin;  and 

thin   agin   he  talked  about  travelling   into   foreign 
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parts;  and  thin  they  comaraded  how  Ned  'ud  bring 
them  in  company  thegither  as  often  as  he  could, 
and  talked  a  dale  o'  the  dance,  and  Ned  said  he 
never  see'd  the  colleen  yet  he'd  like  to  many;  and 
Harry's  quite  done  over,    foi  he  swore  he'd  lay 

down  his  life  for  one  leek  o'  love  from  Lilly's 
eves;  and  they  kept  on  talkin'  an'  talkin',  and  I 
kept  creepin'  an'  creepin'  alongside  the  ditch,  till 
the  road  turned: — and  ve  know  it  was  mv  duty  to 
find  the  rights  ot"  it,  and  yon  consarned." 

Mrs  Cassidy  waxed  very  wroth  as   Foley's  nar- 
rative drew  towards  a  close  :  she  had  made  up  her 

mind     that     the    cousins    should     he    married,    and 

thought  she  had  managed  matters  admirably.  She 
was  always  praising  Edward  to  Lilly,  and  Lilly  to 
Edward;  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  think  that 
twt>  creatures  so  perfect  (notwithstanding,  it  must 
he  confessed,  that  her  sou  often  occasioned  her 
much  anxiety)  and,  in  her  opinion,  so  well  suited 
to  each  other,  should   he  constantly  in   each   other's 

society  without  falling  in  Love.     Lilly's  anxietv  to 

promote  her  cousin's  happiness,  the  perfect  willing- 
ness with  which  she  made  all  her  industry,  all  her 
amusements,   yield  to  his  caprice,  convinced  Mrs 

Cassidy     that     she    would    not    oppose    her   M ish< !8  : 

and  then   came   another  puzzling   consideration — 
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Edward  had  always  appeared  so  very  fond  of  Lilly ! 
The  poor  woman  was  fairly  baffled;  how  she 
wished  that  Harry  Connor  was  little,  old,  and 
withered  as  a  cluricawn;  but,  no,  he  was  tall,  hand- 
some, and  more  gentle,  more  polished  than  her  son. 
Ned  was  gay  and  careless  as  ever ;  his  raven 
hair  curled  lightly  over  his  finely  formed  head,  and 
his  hazel  eyes,  full  of  bright  laughter,  accorded 
well  with  the  merry  smile  that  played  around  his 
mouth.  He  was  frank  and  generous,  but  he  was 
also  violent  and  capricious.  Had  Lilly  not  been 
so  much  with  him,  nay,  perhaps  even  had  he  not 
instinctively  felt  that  his  mother  wished  him  to 
marry  her,  he  would  have  fallen  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  at  once.  He  admired  and  respected 
Lilly,  yet  her  quiet  virtues  were  a  silent  reproach 
to  his  recklessness ;  and  at  heart  he  longed  to  sail 
on  the  blue  waters,  and  visit  other  lands.  Next  to 
his  mother  and  cousin,  in  his  regards,  came  Harry 
Connor;  and  Harry  well  deserved  it.  He  was  a 
most  extraordinary  Irishman;  cautious  and  prudent, 
even  when  a  youth,  and  gentle  and  constant.  The 
second  son  of  an  opulent  grazier,  he  had  been 
educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  useful  in  his  ministry,  for  he  had  kindly 
feelings  towards  all  his  fellow  creatures,  but  that 
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the  death  of  his  elder  brother  made  it  necessary  foi 
him  to  assist  lii^  father  and  family,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  grass  farm. 

Poor  Mrs  C'assi{'i\  ! — do  you  not  )>itv  her? — 
Mothers  arc  the  same,  I  believe,  all  the  world 
OVerj  and  really  it  is  a  very  great  shame  that  such 
an  outcry  should  be  raised  against  their  inno- 
cent manoeuvrings,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
they  are  sometimes  very  annoying,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  end  in  a  manner  little  anticipated.  Poor 
MrsCassidy  !    Alter  a  few  moments'  cogitation,  she 

was  about  to  give  vent  to  her  anger,  when  the 
sweet  voice  of  Lilly  was  heard,  bidding  "good 
night,  and  thank  ye  kindly,"  to — Ilarrv  Connor. 

"Stay,  stop,  asy!"  ejaculated  Peggy,  jumping 
up — uif  that's  Misther  Harry,  may-be  (calling 
after  him),  ye'd  jist  give  me,  a  poor  cratur,  a  bit 
o'  y*er  company  down  that  lane,  that  I  don't  like 
to  go  alone:  good  night  to  ye  all  kindly,  and  the 
blessing  l>e  about  ye."     And  basket  and  all  went 

off  at  a  short  trot,   Peggy's  particular  gait 

"What  ails  ye,  aunt  dear,"  affectionately 
inquired  Lilly;  for  Mrs  Cassidj  had  not  spoken, 

"What  ails  i/<>".  ^irl  alive— or  dead,  for  \  e're  as 
white  as  a  sheet      and  w 'here's   Ned?" 

Ned  went  a  piece  of  the  wav  home  with   Kate\ 
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Turner,"  replied  Lilly,  blushing,  and  tears  gather- 
ing in  her  eyes  at  the  same  time. 

"And  you  came  a  piece  with  Harry  Connor?" 

"I  could  not  help  it,  aunt  dear,"  said  Lilly  ear- 
nestly. "  Sure,  Ned  ran  off  with  Katey,  and  asked 
Harry  to  see  me  home." 

"  He  did,  did  he  ?  Why,  then,"  cried  the  dame, 
rising  in  a  great  passion,  "  I'll  soon  tache  him 
betther  manners,  the  reprobate  !" 

"Oh,  aunt,  dear  aunt!" — and  poor  Lilly  threw 
her  arms  around  Mrs  Cassidy's  neck — "Oh,  don't 
say  a  hard  word  to  Ned — oh,  may-be  he  couldn't 
help  it!"  and  she  burst  into  tears.  "But  don't, 
oh,  don't,  for  the  sake  o'  her  that  never  angered  ye, 
don't  say  a  hard  word  to  Ned." 

"Ye're  a  good  girl,  I'll  say  that  for  you  any 
how,  my  own  colleen,"  said  Mrs  Cassidy,  kissing 
her  fair  forehead — "there,  go  to  bed,  my  darlint ; 
ye  look  very  pale,  a'n't  ye  well?" 

"Yes,  aunt,  thank  ye;  but  ye're  not  angry  with 
Ned?" 

"Well,  well,  go  to  bed,  I'll  not  scould  him 
much,  a  vourneen." 

"Not  at  all,  at  all,  my  own  dear  aunt !" 

"Well,  there  agra,  you've  begged  him  off;  stay 
a  minute,  gramachree  !" — Lilly  was  just  mounting 
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the  ladder  which  led  to  her  small  chamber:  she 
returned.    "]  ji-r  wanted  my  child  to  tell  me  win 

she  calls  me  aunt,  now,  that  used  to  call  me 
mother  when  first  v|1(-  came  to  me.  Lilly,  darlint  ! 
am  I  less  a  mother  to  ye  now  than  I  used  to  be?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no! — not  that,  dear  a — mother," — 
•die  stammered  out ;  and  again  her  face  and  bosom 
were  red—  'knot  that  !" 

"What  then,  Lilly,  love?  I  hope  I'm  y'er  frind. 
and  ye  ought  to  tell  me." 

"Oh,  DOthin'  at  all — only  Katey  and  the  -^irls 
laughed  when  I  called  you  mother,  and  said — " 

••Wh.it  did  the]   s;,y?" 

"Oh,  all  a  folly  ! — only  they  said— 'twas  all  a 
lolly — they're  \ei\    foolish,   I'm  sure." 

••Well,  hut  what  was  it,  a  cushla?" 

••Why,  that  there  could  he  only  three  sorts  of 
mothers — horn  mothers,  and  step-mothers  — and. 
and — oh.  it's  all  a  folly  ! — (poor  Lill\  covered  her 
face  with  her  shawl)      mothers-in-law." 

Mrs  C'assidy   replied    not.    hut    kissed    her   cheek. 

and  then  Lilly  flew  up  the  ladder — closed  her  door 
— after  a  pause,  halt"  opened  it  again,  and,  without 
shewing  her  face,  said,  "remember,  you  promised 
not  to  he  angry  with  Ned." 

Lilly's  feelings  were  both  Dew  and  painful;  she 
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wept  very  bitterly,  as  she  knelt  at  the  side  of  her 
humble  couth,  and  pressed  her  face  to  the  cover- 
let;  was  it  because  her  aunt  was  angry  with 
Edward?  No;  for  her  anger  was  like  the  shower 
in  April,  ardent,  but  passing  soon.  Was  she  vexed 
at  Edward's  attention  to  Katey?  She  certainly 
thought  he  danced,  laughed,  and  jested  with  her 
more  than  was  necessary — but  why  unhappy  at 
that? — Katey  was  her  friend,  Edward  her  cousin. 
When  Harry  pressed  her  hand  with  so  much  ten- 
derness, at  the  cottage  door,  why  did  she  shake 
it  from  him,  and  feel  as  if  insulted?  Lilly  knew 
not  her  own  heart,  and  wondered  why  she  had 
spoken  so  sharply  to  poor  Harry — Harry,  who  lent 
her  books,  and  whose  kindness  was  proverbial  all 
over  the  parish.  She  was  bewildered ;  all  she 
knew  was,  that  she  was  more  unhappy  than  ever 
she  had  been  in  her  life.  She  sat  long,  trying  to 
collect  her  senses,  and  at  last  the  rush-light  sank 
into  the  socket  of  the  white-ware  candlestick;  it 
had  been  her  cousin's  present.  Then  she  again 
remembered,  that,  although  the  moonbeams  had 
long  since  began  to  peep  through  her  little  win- 
dow, Edward  was  not  returned;  she  opened  the 
casement,  which  enclosed  only  two  small  panes  of 
glass:    the  glorious  prospect  lay  before   her,   and 
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the  watch-light  gleamed  brightly,  over  the  dark 
blue  waters,  from  the  distanl  tower  of  Hook.  The 
weather  had  long  been  calm  and  clear,  and  the  full- 
blown roses  thai  had  never  felt  a  rough  Mast,  or  a 
chilling  shower,  imparted  their  sweet  fragrance  to 
the  midnight  air;  the  path  by  which  Edward  would 

return  crossed  the  meadow,  and  her  heart  hounded 

when  his  figure  appeared  hastily  Btriding  home- 
wards. "I  hope  he  did  not  see  me,"  thought  she. 
as  she  closed  the  window:  "yet why? — sure  he's 
m\    cousin."     In  a  moment   after,   the   latch   was 

lifted,  and  she  distinctly    heard  her  aunt  say: — 

••A  purty  time  o'  night,  indeed,  for  you  to 
march  home.  Master  Edward  Cassidy! — and  to 
lave  me.  .1  poor  widow,  and  y*er  own  mother,  alone 
in  this  desolate  hut." 

"  It's  a  comfortable  hut.  thin."  replied   Edward, 

laughing;  "and  how  art'  ye  lone,  whin  there's 
Lilly,  and   llutli — the  dirty  Bowl — and   Bran,  to  sa\ 

aothin'  of  ould  puss,  sitting  so  sim^  mi  the  hearth- 
stone?" 

••How  do  \(iu  know  Lilly's  here?  It's  little  ye 
care  about  her,  or  ye'd  be  tar  from  letting  thai 
long  gomersal  of  a  fellow,  Harry  Connor,  see  her 
home;  and  you  flirting  oil  with  that  jilting  hussey, 

Katey  Turner." 

I) 
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"Katey  Turner's  no  jilt,  or  flirt  either,  but  a 
tight,  clane-skinned  little  girl  ;  and  Harry's  no 
gomersal  at  all ;  but  an  honest  fellow,  that'll  make 
a  good  husband  for  my  handsome  cousin,  one  o' 
these  days — and  not  long  neither.  What  a  wed- 
ding we'll  have,  for  sartin  ! " 

Poor  Lilly's  heart  sickened,  and  her  head  felt 
giddy,  when  she  heard  these  words.  She  never 
intended  listening,  but  her  respiration  was  impeded 
in  the  deep  anxiety  with  which  she  waited  for,  yet 
dreaded,  her  aunt's  reply.  Mrs  Cassidy  was  strug- 
gling for  utterance ;  she  had  seldom,  perhaps 
never,  been  so  enraged.  Ned's  words,  and  perfect 
carelessness  of  manner,  had  almost  maddened  her. 

"  Look  ye,  Ned — Ned  Cassidy !"  said  she,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  Edward  saw  the  storm  gather- 
ing fiercely — "Look,  I'd  sooner  see  Lilly  stretched 
on  that  table  ;  ay,  I'd  sooner  a  hundred  times,  and 
a  thousand  to  the  back  of  it,  keen  at  her  berrin', 
than  see  her  thrown  away  upon  that  ownshugh  ! 
She's  for  his  bctthers,  though  little  they  seem  to 
think  of  it." 

"  Whew !  whew ! — is  that  what  ye're  after,  mother 
dear?  Well,  then,  now  I'll  jist  tell  ye  the  rights  of 
it,  and  then  we'll  drop  it  for  ever,  Amin.  As  to 
Lilly,  a  betther  girl  niver  drew  the  breath  o'  life; 
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■  ukI  I  regard  and  love  her  as  a  sister;  but  as  to 
any  thing  else,  mother—  I  won't  man\  ;  I'll  Bee 
the  world.  And,  any  how,  Bhe's  doI  the  patthern 
<>'  the  wife  I'd  like." 

Mrs  Cassidy  clenched  her  fist,  and  holding  it 
close  to  her  son's  fece,  ejaculated — "Holy  Mary! 
— ye  born  villain  ! — ye  disobadient  spalpeen  ! — ye 
limb  o'  Satan  ! — ye — ye — down  upon  y'er  bare 
knees,  and  ax  my  pardon  for  crassing  me;  or,  l>v 
flic    powers!     I'll    have    father    .Mike    himself  here 

to-morrow  mornin',  and  marry  ye  out  o'  hand." 
••I  a\  pardon  for  contradicting  ye,  mother;  but 

ye'll  do  no  rich  thing.  Say  two  more  words  like 
that,  and  the  dawn  <>'  day  Ml  sec  me  abord  tin' 
good  ship  Mary,  that's  lying  off  Hook-head,  where 
they'd  he  main  glad  of  a  boy  like  me,  as  I  hard 
to-night,  t<>  go  a  tew  voyages  and  sec  tin-  world." 

••And  is  this  the  thanks  I  get  for  all  my  love. 
ye  scoundrel;  t<>  fly  in  my  face  after  that  manner.'' 
Ye  may  trot  off  as  80011  as  ye  plase;    but  the  jiricst 

shall  know  y'er  doings,  m\  boy.  Och!  ye  ungrate- 
ful!— down  this  minit,  as  I  tould  ye;  and.  as  God 
sees  and    hears   me,    ye   shall    he    married    to    Lilly 

before  to-morrow's  sun  sets !  " 

"I  see,  mother,  ye  don't  mane  to  listen  to  rason; 

Inn  one  word  fir  all:  by  the  blessing  <>'  God,  I'll 

i)  2 
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not  marry  Lilly;  and  I  don't  care  that — (snapping 
his  fingers) — for  priest  or  minister." 

"Take  that,  thin,  for  your  comfort,  and  my  heavy 
curse  wid  it ! "  And,  enraged  by  her  son's  so  wil- 
fully destroying  the  hope  that  had  latterly  been 
the  chief  blessing  of  her  life,  in  her  fury  she  struck 
him  a  violent  blow  on  the  face.  Poor  Lilly  rushed 
to  her  door ;  but  her  powers  were  paralysed.  She 
could  not  undo  the  simple  fastening,  but  clung  to 
the  window,  that  was  close  to  it,  for  support.  Ed- 
ward spoke  not ;  and  his  mother's  arm  sunk  by  her 
side.  Her  rage  was  abating,  when  Edward,  burst- 
ing with  smothered  anger,  which  he  pent  up  with 
a  strong  effort,  deliberately  took  his  hat,  walked  to 
the  door,  and  out,  without  uttering  a  single  word. 
"Ned,  Ned!"  exclaimed  Mrs  Cassidy;  but  Ned 
returned  not.  Lilly,  pale  and  wild  in  her  appear- 
ance, in  a  few  moments  was  at  her  aunt's  side. 
She  had  seen  the  desperate  haste  with  which  her 
cousin  crossed  the  garden,  trampling  the  flowers 
in  his  path  ;  and,  alarmed  lest  his  passion  should 
lead  him  to  some  dreadful  act,  she  rushed  down 
the  stairs. 

"  Oh  !  to  think,"  said  she,  "  after  y'er  promise, 
that  ye  should  be  so  cruel  to  your  own  child, 
and  all  for  one  like  me  !    Oh,    if  I'd  ha'  thought 
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it,  sure  the  grass  shouldn't  be  wei  under  mj  feel 
before  I'd  be  far  from  tin's  house!  Oh.  call  him  back 
— call  him  back  ! — and  I'll  fly  the  place  tor  ever'' 

"  Ho '11   com*.'   back  fast  enough,    I'll  ingage, 
said  the  widow,  -  he's  not  rich  a  tool  •"  she  opened 
the  floor,  and  saw   in  the  moonlight  liis  receding 
figure. 

"  He'll  not,  aunt.  Oh,  the  blow!— the  blow! — 
to  think  of  \  Vr  striking  so  high  a  spirit,  and  that 
•  Mary'  Lying  off  Hook-head,  and  the  mate  of 
her,  Katey's  uncle,  putting  his  comether  on  Ned  ! 
Sure  I  saw  it,  only  I  never  thought  it  'ml  come  to 
this,  at  the  weary  dance  to  night." 

"Indeed!"  responded  the  mother,  now  really 
alive  to  the  danger  of  losing  her  son.  "  Lilly,  m\ 
darlint,  yon  can  save  him:  fly! — yon  can  overtake 
him;  there,  he  hasn't  turned  the  knock  yet;  tell 
him  hi'  shall  do  as  he  plases  ;  say,  that  I'll  beg  his 
pardon;  only,  as  he  valees  his  mothers  blessing, 
not  to  desart  her  in  her  ould  age." 

Lilly  drew  her  cloak  over  her  head,  and  ran.  as 
fast  as  her  strength  permitted,  after  her  wa\ward 
COUSin,  whose  firm,  quick  Btep,  as  lie  paeed  towards 

the   main    road,   rendered    the   maiden's   fleetness 
almosl  ineffectual:  but  at  Length  she  stood  panting, 

almost  fainting,  at  his  side.      It  was  then  that  a  tide 
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of  conflicting  feelings,  deprived  her  of  utterance ; 
for  the  first  time,  she  felt  herself  a  rejected,  de- 
spised creature,  and  that  by  the  being  a  thousand 
times  dearer  to  her  heart  than  life  itself.  When 
he  knew  she  had  overheard  the  dreadful  conversa- 
tion in  the  cottage,  what  must  he  then  think  of 
her  ?  Modesty,  the  sweet  blossom  of  purity,  the 
mild  glory  of  woman's  life,  had  been  outraged 
by  her  pursuing,  even  in  such  a  cause,  one  who 
disdained  her ;  and  as  these  ideas  shot  like  fire 
through  her  brain,  she  caught  at  a  tree  for  support, 
and  murmured,  "  Holy  Mary,  direct  thy  child!" 
Edward  spoke  not,  but  looked  on  his  cousin,  with 
more  of  bitterness  and  scorn  than  of  any  other 
feeling.  Twice  she  tried  to  speak,  but  vainly  she 
unclosed  her  parched  lips.  "Ned,"  she  at  length 
articulated,  "  you  are  going,  I  know,  to  lave  us; 
her,  I  mane,  your  mother ;  and  you  know,  Ned,  she 
has  no  hope  but  you.  Oh,  Ned  !  Ned  ! — in  her  ould 
age  do  not  fly  her;  think  o'  the  time  when  she 
carried  ye  in  sorrow  and  in  bitter  trouble — think" — 
"  Of  the  blow  she  gave  me!"  interrupted  Ed- 
ward, fiercely  :  "  by  all  the  holy  saints,  if  a  man, 
ay,  my  own  father,  had  dealt  so  with  me,  I'd — I'd 
have  knocked  him  down,  and  ground  him  into  the 
hard  earth  !"     And  he  stamped  so  violently,  that 
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poor  Lilly  was  perfectly  terrified  at  bo  Budden  a 
hurst  of  passion. 

"  Ned,  you  know  you  provoked  her,  and" — 
"  An. I  mi  you,  Lilly,"  he  again  interrupted, 
••  you,  with  all  y'er  modesty  ami  quietness,  you 
collogued  aginsl  me  too:  and  that's  the  upshot  of 
your  coming  among  us !  Och!  och!  I  thought  ye 
had  a  more  dacent  spirit  than  to  follow  a  boy  to  a.\ 
him  to  marry  ye,  and  he  y'er  cousin  !"  Lilly, 
roused  by  this  unjust  sarcasm,  was  collected  in  a 
moment;  drawing  her  slight  yet  dignified  figure  to 
its  full  height,  Bhe  shook  hack  the  beautiful  hair  that 
had  clustered  over  her  mournful  countenance,  and 
stood  Hrm  and  erect,  with  the  beams  of  the  chaste 
full  moon  gleaming  upon  her  uncovered  head. 

"Ye  don't  know  me,  then:  and  I  have  lived 
under  the  same  roof  with  ye  three  years  and  more  : 
hut  ye  don't  know  me,  l'.dward  Cassidy :  if  l»v 
axing  the  powerful  king-  of  England,  who  sits  on 
hi>  throne,  to  make  mo  his  queen,  it  could  he  dom 
— the  poor  orphan  girl  would  scorn  it!  l.ill\ 
O'Brien  followed  ye  not  for  that.    The  grate  God, 

that  sees  all  hearts,  knows  that  the  words  I  spake 
are  true.  Never,  till  this  woful  night,  did  I  think 
that  y'er  mother  wished  mo  to  ho  nearer  to  hei 
than   I  am.     Ye   bitterly  wronged  mo:  hut  that's 
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not  what  I  came  to  say.  I  tell  ye  that  y'er  mother 
begs  ye  to  come  back ;  and  not  to  trust  to  the  wild 
sea,  when  every  comfort  in  life  is  for  ye  on  land. 
She  axes  ye  to  forget;  she  even  begs  of  ye,  for 
Christ's  sake,  to  forgive  the  blow ;  but  stop,  that's 
not  all — I,  the  desolate  orphan,  who  have,  innocent- 
like, been  the  cause  of  all  this  misery — I  beg  of 
you,  you  that  so  insulted  and  wronged  me — and  I 
do  to  you  what  I  never  did  to  any  yet,  but  my 
heavenly  comforters — on  my  two  knees,  I  beg  ye 
to  return.  Edward  Cassidy,  ye  shall  see  me  no 
more.  I  have  no  other  home,  but  I  am  young, 
and,  for  a  poor  girl,  not  ignorant,  praise  be  to  your 
mother  for  it.  I  will  quit  the  house  for  ever ;  ay, 
before  the  sun  rises.  Do  not  let  me  feel  that  I 
have  driven  the  fatherless  boy  to  labour,  may-be 
to  ruin." 

She  raised  her  clasped  hands  as  she  spoke,  and 
her  eyes,  filled  with  the  pure  light  of  virtue,  met 
the  wild  gaze  of  her  cousin. 

"  Lilly,"  he  replied,  raising  her  from  the  ground, 
and  looking  upon  her  more  kindly,  "things  must  go 
on  as  they  are.  What  comfort  would  my  mother 
— God  help  her! — have  without  you?  I  have  been 
a  trouble  and  a  plague  to  her — but  you  have  been 
like  an  own   tender  child,  and  smoothened    every 
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Btep.  I'll  go  to  sea  for  a  while— it  'ill  !>»•  long 
afore  I  can  forget  that  she  did  to-night  ;  what- 
ever divil  tempted  us  both  to  sh-h  alitor.  I'll  he 
well  to  do  in  the  same  ship  wid  Katey's  uncle,  and 
ye'U  all  be  glad  to  see  me,  may-be,  whin  I  conn 
hack.  And  Lilly,  I  ax  y'er  pardon  for  Baying  the 
Bay  I  did  of  you;  it  wasn't  from  the  heart,  only  the 
temper.  I  do  know  ye  betther;  and  my  friend, 
Harry  Connor,  'ill  be  a  happy  man  yet,  if  ye'll  only 
jist  pve  him  that  youn^  ln-art  that's  as  innocent 
as  the  new-born  babe.  And  now.  God  be  wid  ye  ! 
The  *  Mary'  may  sail  at  day-brake  for  what  I 
know  to  the  contrary.     God  bless  ye!" 

The  heedless  youth  hastened  on. 

"  Oh,  Ned.  Ned! — and  wont  ye  say  a  word,  or 
even  make  a  Bign,  that  I  may  tell  y'er  mother  all  is 
pace?"  He  stopped  and  waved  his  hat  over  his  head, 
and  the  belting  of  many  foliage  trees,  that  enclosed 
Mr.  Herriott's  estate,  hid  him  from  her  sio-ht. 
Tears  fame  to  her  relief,  and  Bhe  felt  happy  that 
Edward  did  not  suspect  how  dearly  she  Loved  him. 
She  turned  homeward  with  a  Borrowing  heart,  and 
was  proceeding  slowly  on,  when  Peggj  the  fisher's 
little  black  dog,  Coal,  (we  beg  his  pardon  for  not 
mentioning  the  very  busy,  ugly  little  gentleman 
before)  ran  out  of  a  break  in  the  adjoining  hedge, 

i)  .') 
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and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Lilly,  by  jump- 
ing and  whining  in  that  peculiar  tone  which  shows 
a  more  than  friendly  recognition.  Lilly  was  asto- 
nished ;  but  still  more  so  when  the  flattened  hat 
and  round  rosy  face  of  Peggy  appeared  through 
the  same  opening. 

"  Why,  then,  Miss  Lilly,  dear,  is  it  y'er  fetch? — 
or  where  are  ye  moving  along,  like  a  fairy  queen, 
in  the  green  meadows  by  the  moonlight  ?  Ah, 
gramachree !"  she  continued,  forcing  her  way 
through  the  hedge,  "  ye  look  like  a  spirit,  sure 
enough  !  My  poor  colleen  !  Sorrow  soon  withers 
the  likes  o'  you." 

Lilly  felt  sadly  mortified,  for  she  had  little 
doubt  that  Peggy  had  overheard  the  conversation 
between  her  and  Edward.  And,  although  "  the 
Fisher"  kept  love  secrets  with  extraordinary  fidelity, 
yet  she  certainly  did  not  wish  to  trust  her. 

"  So  he's  gone,  the  obstinate  mule  ! — but  I  ax 
y'er  pardon.  I  hard  every  word  of  it,  over  the 
place,  just  by  accident,  as  a  body  may  say;  for 
you  see,  mavourneen,  I  was  waiting  for  a  particklar 
bind  that  promised  to  meet  me  about  a  little  bit  o' 
business  that  can't  just  be  done  by  day-light,  on 
account  of  the  law.  Och  !  it's  hard  for  a  lone 
woman    to    get    a    bit    o'   daceut  bread ;   and   the 
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tree  rovers  thimgelves  are  getting  so  'cute  that 
ther's  no  coming  up  to  thim  at  all.  at  all  ;  but 
I'm  keeping  ye  here,  and  (he  poor  woman  'ill  be 
half  mad  till  she  hears  tidings  o'  Ned,  the  boy. 
I'll  walk  a  Step  wid  ye,  and  be  back  time  enough 
vet.  God  helj)  me  !  I  must  travel  to  Hook  and 
Ballyhack  too,  the  morrow  mornin'.  Och  !  l>ut 
it's  hard  to  'arn  an  honest  pinny*  in  this  wicked 
world."      And   the    lady   smuggler    crossed   hersell 

\  ery  devoutly. 

"  Hook  !  are  ye  going  to  Hook  the  morrow 
mornin'  ?  "  enquired  Lilly. 

«  Plase  God,  I'll  do  thai  Bame." 

"  Oh,  Peggy,  thin,  ii  would  be  an  act  o'  eharitj 
just  to  take  Ned  Borne  <>'  his  hits  ()'  clothes  and 
things;  it*  he  will  go,  sure  he  ought  to  go  dacent ; 
and  I'll  make  up  the  bundle  for  him,  and  lave  it 
under  the  black  thorn,  in  an  hour  or  two:  for  I'll 
try  and  gel  her  to  bed — the  Lord  console  her! — and 
stale  thim  out  Like,  for  I  know  she'll  he  too  anirn 
to  send  him  any  comfort  yet  a  bit,  and  the  ship 
may  Sail  afore  she  conies  to  herself." 

"  Why,  thin,  that's  wise  and  good,  the  colleen 
'gra — hut  sure  you're  the  last  that  OUghl  to  grieve 
after  the  hoy  :  it  'ill  be  well  for  you,  for  sartln  : 
the   ould   woman   has  all   in   her  own    power — and 
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sure  it's  to  the  one  that  bides  wid  her  she'll  lave 

it.      Mind  y'er  hits,  and " 

"  What  d'ye  mane  by  spakeing  to  me  after  that 
fashion?"  said  Lilly,  darting  a  look  of  anger  on 
her  companion,  which,  if  Peggy  could  have  seen, 
she  must  have  felt.  "  How  d'ye  think  I  could  get 
such  bitter  black  blood  in  my  veins,  as  to  plan  such 
divil's  mischief  as  that!  Keep  that  sort  of  advice  for 
thim  that  'ill  put  up  with  it;  Lilly  O'Brien  scorns 
it." 

"  Hullabullo  !  there  we  go  !  Well,  if  ye're  so 
wrapt  up  in  thim  that  doesn't  care  a  skreed  for  ye, 
why,  ye'd  betther  just  go  to  the  fairy  woman  and 
get  a  charrm,  and  bring  him  back,  my  party  Miss." 

"  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Peggy — I  don't  meddle  or 
make  with  anybody,  and  nobody  need  meddle  or 
make  with  me  ;  nobody  can  say  agin  my  liking 
my  cousin — and  why  not?  My  aunt  meant  all 
kindly  to  both ;  but  the  thorns  are  sown  and  grown ; 
and  sure  it's  heart  sorrow  to  think  o'  his  flitting  from 
his  own  home;  but  if  lie  was  willin'  this  minute  to 
take  me  afore  the  priest,  d'ye  think  I'd  have  the 
hand  and  not  the  heart?  Fairy  woman,  indeed! 
I've  no  belief  in  such  nonsense." 

"  Oh,  to  hear  how  she  spakes  o'  the  good  peo- 
ple, and  the  very  spot  we're  in,  may-be — Lord  save 
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us!— full  o'  thim!  Well,  there's  the  house— I'll 
take  the  bundle  Bafe,  agra."  She  stopped  for  a 
moment,  to  watch  Lilly  enter  the  cottage,  and  then 
muttered:  k*  I  can't  make  her  out;  she's  either  a 
born  nataral,  or  something  much  above  the  com- 
mon." 

Lilly  O'Brien  found  it  a  painful  duty  to  ad- 
minister consolation,  where  she  herself  so  much 
needed  it;  but,  after  all,  continual  employment  is 
t !'<■  best  balm  to  the  sorrowing  mind.  Save  that 
ber  cheek  was  somewhat  paler,  and  her  gentle  smile 
less  frequent,  Bis  months  had  made  little  change  in 
m\  Bweet  Lilly's  appearance.  Not  so  Mas  it,  I  am 
sorry  to  Bay,  with  Mrs  Cassidy,  poor  woman!  She 
felt  her  son's  desertion,  as  a  mother  only  can  feel ; 

lmt  still  more  she  grieved,  when  week  after  week 
passe, 1,  and  the  Bannow  postman  brought  no  letter 

from    the  wandering   hoy.     Post  evenings   found 

her  at  the  end  of  the  lane   that  led  to  her  COttaere. 

anxiously  watching  John  Williams's  approach.  Still, 
no  letter  cheered  her  broken,  restless  spirit;  and 

though  she  would  never  confess  that   she   wandered 

forth    on  this   errand,  every   Monday  and   Friday 

found  her   on   the  same  spot;   and  she  was  on  those 

days  more  bustling  and  fidgetty  than  usual.  Some- 
times she  would  abuse  the  absent  one,  in  no  gentle 
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terms ;  but  Lilly  never  failed  to  remember  some 
kind  act  of  her  cousin's,  and  her  low  musical  voice, 
in  the  soft  tones  of  unaffected  feeling,  was  ever 
ready  to  plead  for  him.  At  other  periods  the  widow 
would  weep  like  a  child  over  some  little  circum- 
stance that  brought  Ned  to  her  recollection.  The 
Mowers  he  planted  blossomed — or  the  beehives  he 
had  watched  wanted  thatching — or  the  table  he 
made  lost  its  leg — or  the  pig  wanted  ringing. 
Lilly  never  mentioned  him,  except  when  her  aunt 
led  to  it;  but  her  eye-lid  was  often  heavy  with 
tears. 

Luckily  for  all  parties  an  event  occurred  that 
fully  employed  my  worthy  old  friend's  thoughts 
and  actions. 

The  wind-mill,  that,  from  the  landlord's  depend- 
ing on  the  steward  to  get  it  repaired;  from  the 
steward's  depending  on  the  mason  to  see  to  it ;  from 
the  mason's  depending  on  the  slater;  the  slater  on 
the  carpenter;  the  carpenter  on  somebody,  or  no- 
body, or  anybody  but  himself  (after  the  true  Irish 
fashion),  the  wind-mill,  Mrs  Cassidy's  particular 
aversion — the  wind-mill ! — that  had  suffered  a 
paralysis  for  more  than  five  years,  although  every 
body  said  how  useful  it  could  be  made — the  wind- 
mill was  repaired,  furnished  with  new  wings,   and 
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commenced  operations  within  the  short  space  of  three 
weeks,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  natives,  who  (I 
must  confess  it.  however  unwillingly,)  are  like  all 
their  countrymen  and  women,  the  most  procrasti- 
nating race  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Mrs  Cassid] 
was  annoyed  beyond  measure.  The  quern  was 
kept  in  COnstanl  motion,  and  Lilly  Mas  left  at  home 
in  "pace  and  quietness,"  while  her  aunt  sidled 
from  house  to  house,  exhibiting  specimens  of  the 
flour  ground  in  her  own  cottage,  and  contrasting  it 
with  what  she  termed  "  the  coorse  trash  o'  branny 

BtufF,  made  up  o'  what  not.  that  comes  out  o'  that 
grinder  a'  top  o'  the  hill." 

MrsCassidy  was  from  home:  Lilly  had  finished 
her  allotted  portion  of  Hour,  ami  was  quietly  pre- 
paring the  frugal  supper,  when  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, IV^-y  the  Fisher,  and  Peggy's  little  dog, 
Coal,  entered  the  cottage.  Lilly  had  never  for- 
gotten the  low  cunning  the  Fisher  had  evinced  on 
the  evening,  every  transaction  of  which  she  bo  per- 
fectly— too  perfectly  —remembered  ;  and  her  pale 

cheek  flushed  and  a  shadow  passed  over  her  brOW  a- 

she  returned  the  greeting  of  the  village  busy-body. 
"  I'm  not  tor  staying;  may-be  I'm  not  over  wel- 
come.  Mis>  Lilly — hut  never  mind,  agra!     Whin 
people's  angrj  wid  people,  and  all  tor  good  advice, 
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given  from  the  heart,  and  wid  good  intuition,  all 
through — why  people  must  only  put  up  wid  it  until 
oder  people  see  the  rights  o'  it.  Well,  my  dear 
young  cratur,  it's  little  ye  knows  o'  the  world  yet ; 
ah  !  it's  a  bad  world  for  a  dacent  poor  lone  woman 
to  get  a  bit  o'  bread  in.  But  sure  you'll  not  be 
lone  in  it;  I  seen  a  handsome  boy  not  tin  minutes 
agone,  that  'ud  give  his  best  eye — (and,  troth,  it  'ud 
l)e  hard  to  choose  betwixt  'em)  for  one  look  o'  love 
from  ye,  as  I  hard  him  say,  many's  the  day  ago, 
with  my  own  two  ears." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Peggy,  if  what  you  say 
is  true ;  for  no  one  in  the  wide  world  do  I  love, 
barring  my  own  poor  aunt." 

"  Asy,  child!  Sure  I'm  not  axing  ye  any 
questions — only,  it's  long,  may-be,  since  ye  hard 
from  beyant  seas  ? ' ' 

"  My  aunt  has  never  hard  from  Ned  since  he 
quitted,"  replied  Lilly. 

"  Well,  may-be,  so  best.  No  news  is  good  news, 
they  say." 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Now,  what  'ud  ye  say  to  a  poor  body  that  'ud 
tell  ye  something  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Lilly  ;  "it  would 
depend  upon  what  that  something  was." 
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"  Well,  thin,  here  it  is;"  and  Pegg)  drew  a 
dirtv,  Bailor-like  letter  from  her  bosom,  and  placed 
it  in  Lilly's  outstretched  hand.  "  There,  my  col- 
leen 'i^ra  ! — It's  from  Ned,  sure  enough;  and  tor 
y'ereelf.  One  who  broughl  it  tould  me,  tor  I've 
no  laming;  how  should  a  lone  cratur  like  me  gel 
it!  Hut  it's  little  ye'll  like  the  news  that's  in  it: 
and  I  don't  know  how  the  ould  'ooman  'ill  like  it. 
at  all,  at  all."  Lilly  stood  unable  to  enquire,  un- 
able to  open  the  letter  she  had  so  long  wished  tor. 
Peggy,  with  her  usual  sagacity,  saw  the  dilemma, 
and.  settling  the  basket  on  her  head,  departed,  with 
"God  be  wid  ye,  mavourneen!"  Lilly  broke  the 
wafer  with  trembling  hand,  and  read  as  follows: — 

"  Dear  Cousin, 

"  This  comes  hopping  you  and  my  mother  is 
well,  as  I  am  at  present — thanks  he  to  God  for  the 
-aine! — and  likes  the  sea;  but  the  land,  somehow. 
is  a  saferrer  life  :  particular  for  a  family  man.  as 
I  am,  having  married  out  o'  love,  a  girl  I'm  nor 

ashamed  of:  an  English  horn  and  bred,  and  well 
tddicated  and  mannered  as  Deed  be  for  a  hoy  like 
me.  IM  have  written  afore,  hut  didn't  know  how 
it  'ud  end,  as  I  was  terrible  in  love.    And  now  I  as 

my   mother's   blessing.      And.    Lilly  dear,    it's   you 
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that  can  get  that  for  me ;  and  I  know  ye'll  do  your 
best  to  make  things  comfortable.  I'm  sorry  mother 
and  I  parted  in  anger ;  but  it  will  be  all  for  the 
best  in  regard  of  the  wife.  And  I  intind  bringing 
her  home  to  ye,  and  we'll  all  be  happy  thegither 
agin,  plase  God;  and  I'm  detarmined  my  child 
sha'n't  be  an  Englishman,  so  I  mean  my  mother  to 
be  grandmother  soon,  and  ax  her  to  love  Lucy — 
she's  handsomer  than  her  name,  and  had  a  good 
penny  o'  money  too,  only  it's  clane  gone;  things 
are  dreadful  dear  here;  and  I  know  you'll  love 
her,  for  you  were  always  kind.  And  I  beg  you  to 
write  by  return  of  post,  and  send  a  trifle  o'  money; 
as,  for  the  credit  o'  my  people,  I'd  like  to  return 
home  dacent.  Lucy  joins  me  in  love  and  duty ; 
and  trusting  to  y'er  good  word,  rests  y'er  affictionate 
friend  and  cousin  till  death, 

"  E.  Cassidy." 

Lilly  sat  long  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  letter; 
site  did  not  weep  ;  but  her  cheek  was  ashy,  and  her 
eyes  swollen.  Poor  girl ! — she  had  used  her  best 
efforts  to  root  love  from  her  heart,  or  to  calm  it 
into  that  friendship  which  she  considered  duty ; 
and  yet  the  shock  she  received,  when  the  full  truth 
uns  known,  that  Edward  was  actually  married,  and 
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returning  with  bis  wife  to  Bannow,  was  almoel 
too  great  for  her  to  bear.  She  read  the  letter  over 
and  over  again  :  and  at    last    Bunk   on  her    kne<  3, 

earnestly    imploring    God    to    direct   and    keep    her 

in  the  right  way.     she  arose,   strengthened  and 

refreshed  by  the  pious  exercise,  and  her  pure  and 
noble  mind  saw  at  once  the  course  that  was  to  be 
pursued.  Then  she  reflected  <>n  her  plan.  Her 
aunt,  she  knew,  would  be  terribly  enraged  at  his 
marrying  at  all.  But  an  Englishwoman — a  Pro- 
testant, most  likely — it  was  dreadful  ! 

"  Lilly,  my  darlint,  what  are  ye  in  such  a  study 
about?"  said  the  old  woman,  as  she  entered.  "  I've 
•rood  news  tor  ye — that  vagabond  mill — but  save 
US  I — why,  \e'ie  like  one  struck! — has  any  thin-_r 
tinned  contrary?  It's  not  post-night,  nor — what 
ails  ye,  child?    Can't  ye  spake  at  onct?" 

"Sit  down,  aunt,  dear:  there's  a  letter  from 
Ned,  and  he  is  alive  and  well." 

"  Thank  Clod  tor  all  his  mercies  to  me  and 
mine!     Well,  child?" 

"  And  he's  tired  o'  the  sea,  and  coming  home: 
ami  sure  yc'll  resave  him  kindly,  aunt  ?" 

"  The  cratur!  and  sure  I  will:  why  not?  Sure 
it  was  only  a  boy's  wildneSS  alter  all.  Itesavc  him  ! 
after  nut  Betting  niv  two  e\  es  upon  him  tor  a  whole 

O  •  mm 
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tin  months  !  Sure  I  will — and  he'll  like  home 
all  the  betther  !  Och,  I'm  so  happy!"  The  poor 
woman  threw  her  arms  around  Lilly's  neck,  and 
kissed  her  affectionately.  "  But  what  makes  ye  look 
so  grave,  my  own  colleen,  that'll  be  my  raal " 

"  Hush !  wisht !  for  God's  sake,  my  dear,  dear, 
dear  aunt !"  And  Lilly  fell  on  her  knees:  "Aunt 
dear,  the  night  you  and  Ned  had  the  bitter  battle, 
ye  promised  me  ye  would  not  vex  him ";  yet  ye 
did." 

"  Well,  agra?" 

"  Well,  ye  say  the  same  thing  now;  and  yet, 
may-be,  ye'd  do  the  same  thing  agin  for  all  that !" 

"  Well,  Lilly,  darlint,  there's  no  dread  in  life  of 
it  now,  I  am  so  continted;  but  where 's  the  letter? 
read  me  the  letter — I  knew  he'd  come  back ;  I — " 

"  Aunt,  I  humbly  ax  y'er  pardon;  have  I,  since 
Ned  left  ye,  ever  angered  ye  ?" 

"  Never,  my  colleen." 

"  Then  grant  me  this  one  prayer — may-be  the 
last  I  '11  ever  ax  ye,  aunt ! — swear,  by  this  blessed 
book,  never  to  reproach  Ned  with  any  thing  that 
is  gone  and  past ;  but  to  take  him  to  your  own  fond 
heart,  and  trate  him  as  a  son  for  ever." 

"  It's  a  quare  humour,  my  darlint,  but  I  can't 
refuse  ye  any  thing  to-night,   I'm  so  happy;  and 
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the  letther  to  you  and  all,  as  fitting!"  She  took 
the  prayer-book  in  her  hand — "  To  swear  to  forget 
all  that's  past,  is  it  mavourneen? — and  to  tratc 
him—" 

"  Say,  him  and  his — him  and  his,"  interrupted 
Lilly,  breathlessly. 

11  That  I  will,"  replied  Mrs  Cassidy,  "and  with 
all  the  veins  of  my  heart;  to  forget  all  that's  pastj 
and  trate  liim  and  his  with  love  and  kindness,  to 
the  end  of  my  days." 

She  kissed  tin-  cross  on  the  page  of  the  prayer- 
book,  after  the  manner  of  her  religion,  and  was 
going  t<>  do  the  same  to  LilU  's  fur  forehead — 
when  she  ejaculated,  "Thank  God!"  and  fainted 
in  her  aunt's  arms.  She  remained  long  insensible, 
and  when  the  kind  woman's  efforts  succeeded  in 
restoring  ber,  the  firs!  words  the  poor  girl  heard 

were — "that's  my  darlint  child  ! —  rouse  up:  there, 

lane  your  bead  on  my  shoulder;  no  wonder,  agra! 

he'd  think  o  those  eurls,  and  that  gentle  face,  and 
that  sweet  voice  that  falls  upon  the  ear  widout  ever 
disturbing  it  !    Oh,  sure  yell  be  my  real  child  !     I 

see  it  all:  fitting  to  he  BUre  that  the  letther  should 
be  to  you.  Sure  he  could  not  hut  remimher  mv 
darlint   1  .ill \   !     Och,    hut  I'm   the   happiest    woman 
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this  minit  in  the  big  world,  let  t'other  be  who  she 
will!" 

A  loud  and  heavy  groan,  as  if  the  last  effort  of  a 
bursting  heart,  which  the  maiden  could  not  sup- 
press, stayed  the  old  woman's  speech,  and  fixed 
her  attention  again  on  Lilly's  ghastly  features — 
"  Tell  me  directly,  this  minit,  my  brother's  own 
child — tell  me,  is  there  any  thing  in  that  letther 
you've  not  tould  me,  as  you  wish  to  be  happy  ? 
Is  Ned  coming  home?"  Lilly  moved  her  head  in 
assent     "  Is  he  well  and  happy?" 

"  Yes,  aunt,  yes." 

"  Then,  in  holy  Peter's  name,  my  lannan, 
what  is  it  ails  ye  ?  Sure  I  see'd  long  enough  ago 
that  ye  loved  him  in  y'er  heart's  core;  and  now — 
praise  be  to  God  ! — whin  ye  '11  be  married,  and  my 
heart  at  pace,  ye 're  taking  on  as  if  the  boy  was 
kilt  intirely  !     Sure,  whin  ye're  married — " 

"  Aunt,  for  the  blessed  Virgin's  sake,  name  that 
last  no  more,  for  it  can't  be  !" 

"  Don't  dare  to  tell  me  that,  unless  ye  mane  to 
Start  the  life  out  o'  me  at  onct!  Lilly,  Lilly !  sure, 
girl,  ye've  not  been  listening  to  Harry,  and  pro- 
mised  unknowns't  to  me,  out  o'  maidenly  anger 
with  Ned?    If  ye  marry  Harry  Connor,  Lilly,  ye'll 
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sup  sorrow,  for  it's  a  folly  to  talk,  child — v  er 
heart's  not  in  it." 

*•  I'll  never  marry  either  Ned  or  Harry,  aunt, 
so  don't  mintion  it. " 

'•  The  girl's  gone  mad,  clane  mad,"  said  .Mrs 
Cassidy,  angrily.  "  Why.  what's  to  put  betwixt 
you  and  Ned  now  ?" 

"  His  wife  !"  replied  Lilly  solemnly,  and  for  the 
first  time  pronouncing  the  word  which  banished 
every  lingering  hope  from  her  heart:  "his  lawful 
wil'r  :    who,"   she  added,    "though    born   in    a   far 

counthry,   will    make   ye  a  g 1  daughter  and  ;. 

loving,  when  I  lave  ye." 

li  would  he  impossible  to  describe   the  terrific 

rage    of    Mrs    Cassidy,    whi'ii    informed    of   all    the 

particulars;  even  her  noble-minded  oiece  suffered 

from  it  ;  for  when  forgetful  of  her  oath  she  declared 
Ned  and  his  heretic  wife  should  never  find  refuge 
in  her  house,  ••  Remember,"  Lilly  would  Bay,  and 

as  she  spoke  the  large  tears  would  shower  down  her 

cheeks — "yon  swore  on  the  Messed  book  to  forget 

the  past,  and  Irate  him  and  Ins  with  kindness  t,,  the 

end  of  y'erdays."  'Then  Mrs  Cassidy  reproached 
Lilly  with  " colloguing"  againsl  her:  with  "join- 
ing the  whole  world  to  make  her  desolate  ;"  with 
"brakeing  her  ould  heart,"  and  " splitting  it  into 
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smithereens."  Then  she  raved  about  Ned,  and  his 
strange  wife,  and  concluded  with — "  I'll  bet  my 
life  she's  no  betther  nor  she  should  be." 

"  Oh,  aunt,  how  can  ye  say  sich  a  word  !  D'ye 
think  Ned  'ud  be  the  boy  to  bring  black  shame  to 
his  mother's  hearth-stone  ?  Oh,  no !  Protestant  she 
is — and  English— and  all  that — but  not  bad;  don't 
think  that,  any  how." 

"  Well,  any  how,  Lilly,  if  a  boy  sarved  me  as 
you've  been  sarved,  I'd  skiver  his  heart  to  his 
back-bone.     I  wish  ye  had  a  betther  spirit  in  ye." 

Lilly  replied  not,  but  heartily  rejoiced  when  the 
good  lady's  anger  and  repinings  were  hushed  in 
a  sound  sleep.  She  entered  her  own  room,  and 
counted  over  her  savings,  for  Mrs  Cassidy  had 
ever  given  more  than  supplied  her  wants.  She 
had  hoarded,  not  from  selfishness,  but  from  a  feel- 
ing of  generosity,  that  she  might  have  the  means 
of  assisting  some  of  her  poorer  neighbours ;  and  this 
she  had  often  done.  With  her  hands,  as  well  as 
with  her  money,  had  she  given  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness to  many  a  neighbour's  cottage.  Her  little  store 
only  amounted  to  three  one  pound  notes,  and  a  few 
shillings;  the  former  she  carefully  wrapt  up,  and 
wrote  as  follows  to  her  cousin:  — 
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••  1  )ear  Ned, 

"  I  could  not  ask  y'er  mother  to  Bend  you  much 
money  now.  and  I  think  Bhe'd  just  as  soon,  when 
ye  come,  that  ye  didn't  mention  at  all  having  re- 
Bayed  it.  becase  it's  bo  little,  on  account  o'  Lady- 
day  being  nigh  at  hand,  and  the  rent  to  make  up, 
and  money  not  plenty;  and  we'll  be  glad  to  get  \< 
back,  and  the  young  woman  that's  my  cousin  now. 
too.  My  aunt's  angry  yet,  but  she'll  soon  com. 
il>oiit.  Let  me  know  aforehand,  the  day  we  max 
expect  ye;  and  with  prayers,  that  heaven  may  rain 
down  blessings  on  you  and  yours,  I  rest, 
"  Your  sincere 

"  Well-wisher  and  mudm 

••  Lilly  <  I'Briex. 
■*  Inside,  three  pounds." 

The  early  grey  of  morning  saw  Lilly  pattering 
alono-  the  sea  shore  in  search  of  Peggy  the  Fisher. 
This  busj  woman  often  Lodged  at  a  little  cottagi 

near     the     dill's,     that     belonged     to     one      Daniel 

Mc'Cleary,   a  man   of  doubtful   character,   as  re- 
garded the  revenue.      Lilly  thought   ii   not  unlikel\ 
that    PeggJ     would    he    there:     so    towards    it     she 
directed  her  steps.       The  sun    had    no!    even    t  i 1 1  —  . 
the    eastern    clouds   with    his    earliest    rays,    and  the 

l 
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ocean  rolled  in  heavy    masses    of  leaden-coloured 
billows  towards  the  shore,  save   where,    here  and 
there,   amid  the  mistiness  of  morning,   a  fantastic 
rock,  rooted  in  the   "vasty  deep,"  raised  its  dark 
head,    prouder    even    than    the   proud  waves  that 
foamed  for  a  moment  angrily  at  its  base  and  then 
passed  on.     The  cabin  she  sought  was  so  miserable 
th;it  its  mud  walls  and  blackened  thatch,  overgrown 
with  lichens  and  house-leeks,  were  hardly  distin- 
guishable   from    the    long   fern    and   bulrush   that 
grew  round  it ;    it  rested  against  (indeed,   one   of 
its   sides  was  part  of)  a  huge  mound  of  mingled 
rock  and  yellow  clay  ;  and  at  spring-tides  the  sea 
advanced  so  very  near  that  the   neighbours   won- 
dered  Mc'Cleary  remained  there.     There  were  two 
paths  approaching  this  hovel ;  one  from  the  country 
across  the  marshy  moor  that  stretched  in  front;  the 
other  from  the  cliffs  which    partly  overshadowed 
it.     Lilly  pursued  the   latter,  but  was  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  observing  a  very  dark   cloud  of  smoke 
issuing  from  the  aperture  in   the  roof  which  con- 
stituted a  chimney.     She  went  on,  looking  at  the 
smoke  and  endeavouring  to  guess  its  cause;  when, 
suddenly,  she  felt  her  footing  give  way,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  discovered  she  had  fallen  into 
an  excavation,  not  deep,  but  extensive.    Before  she 
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had  time  to  look  around  her,  the  exclamatioii  ol 
"  hinder  and  turf ! — what  divil  brought  ye  ber< 
from  the  lips  of  Peggy  herself,  astonished  I. ilk 
beyond  conception.  Eire  she  could  reply's  three  or 
lour  wild-looking  men,  qoI  one  of  whom  she 
recognised,  gathered  round  her:  the  red,  flickering 
light,  LM\<'ii  by  ;i  peat  and  furze  fire,  and  a  few 
miserable  candles,  stuck  without  any  apparent  fas- 
tening againsi  the  clayey  walls;  the  heaps  of  grain 
piled  to  the  very  roof;  the  blackened  iron  pots  of 
all  -d/.'v :  dirt)  tin  machines,  such  as  she  had  never 
before  seen;  and,  above  all.  the  smell  of  turf  and 
whiskey,  convinced  poor  Lilly  that  she  had  tumbled 
into  an  illicit  distillery,  the  existence  of  which, 
although  within  half  a  mile  of  her  own  home,  she 
had  never  suspected. 

"Peg,    ye    ould  cat.    ye've    Bould  the    pass    on 

us  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  men.  whose  hare  sinew  \ 

anus  and  glaring    eye   told  hoth  oi    strength  and 
violence. 

••  Look  out,  Jack,  tor  God's  sake!"  whispered 
another:  "  who  knows  but  the  young  one  has  a 
troop  o'    red-coats  at   her  heels  I  " 

"  Divil  drive  'em!"  said  a  ferocious  looking  fel- 
low, with  a  pit  (.'li  fork  :  "we're  done  up  fairh  now. 
and  there's    notliin'  for    it    but    to    skiver    the    both. 

i   2 
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and  thin  jist  irate   'em  to  a  could  bath  this  fine 


mornm'." 


"  What's  the  row?"  inquired  Daniel  Mc'Cleary 
himself,  coming  forward.  "  Hey,  powers  above  ! 
ye  ould  traitor,  (turning-  to  Peggy,  who  stood  with 
her  arms  folded,  and  managed  to  hold  her  tongue 
for  a  time,)  is  it  you  that  brought  Miss  Lilly 
here  ? — we're  ruinated.  Och  !  Peggy,  Peggy,  to 
think  ye'd  turn  informer  !  " 

"  Me — is  it  me? — ye  lying  vagabond ! — Me? — ye 

desarve  to  be  briled  alive ;  to  be   scalded  to  death 

in  y'er  own  potteen  'ud  be  too  dacent  a  death  for 

ye.     Me,  an  informer ! — the  back  o'  my  hand  to 

ye,  Dan  Mc'Cleary,  for  ever,  Amin.     As  for  you, 

Mick  Doole,"  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  placed  her 

arms  a-kimbo,  and  advanced  to  the  knight  of  the 

pitchfork  ;  "  you  were  niver  good — egg  nor  bird — 

nor  niver  will  be,  plase  God.     And  as  to  skivering, 

Mick  Doole,  may-be  ye '11  be  skivered  or  worse,  as 

nate  as  a  Michaelmas  goose,  y'erself,  afore  long, 

only  I  scorn  to  talk  o'  sich  things.      Paddy  Leary  ! 

oli,  it's  you  that's  the  brave  man;  look  out  for  the 

rod-coats  ;  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  fait,  an'  it  'nd  be  good  fun 

to  see    that    innocent    young  cratur   marching   at 

the   head  of  a   regiment    after  y'er  bits  o'  stills, 

that,  it's  my  thought,  she  knew  nothin'  about  till 
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thifl   blissid   niiiiir  |      Sure  it's  myself  was  struck,  to 

see  her  tumbling  upon  a  nape  <>'  barley,  through 

the  black  roof,   like  a   snow-hall.      Spake   out,    in\ 

lannenl    Sure  ye  Diver  did  that  ye'd  be  ashamed 

to  tell,  and  that's  what  none  lure  can  siv  l)iit 
y'erself.  " 

"Ay,"  added  the  first  speaker,  "we'll  listen 
to  rason." 

"  For  the  first  time  in  y'er  life,  thin,"  muttered 
Peggy. 

"  You  gave  me  a  letter  last  night,"  and  Lill\ 
turned  to  the  Fisher  as  she  spoke. 

"True  for  ye.  it  wa^  be,M  pointing  to  Mc'Cleary, 

"  brought  it  from   Watherford." 

"  It    required  a  quick  answer.     I  couldn't  gel 

John  Williams  to  take  it.  hv  rason  he  doesn't  go 
rill  to-morrow;  and  I  thought  that  you,  Peggy,  'ud 
be  on  the  trot  somewhere  near  a  post,  so  I  wrote 
it  last  night,  and  thinking  ye'd  put  up  at  Dan 
Cleary's,  'cause  \<-  often  do.  I  came  early  to  try, 
for  fear  I'd  miss  of  ye,  and  ill  luck  sent  me  the  cliff 
path,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  fell  into  this  wild  place; 
out  o'  which  the  Lord  will.  I  hope,  deliver  the  pool 

orphan  in  safety." 

SalvatOr   would   have  painted  the  interior  of  that 

cavern  well.     Lilly's  tall,  slight  figure,  and  flowing 
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hair,  contrasted  with  the  stout  form  of  the  Fisher, 
who  stood  a  little  in  front ;  the  rosary  and  a  cross 
hanging  from  the  arm  which  retained  its  a-kimbo 
position ;  while  the  scarlet  kerchief  that  confined 
her  grizzled  locks  fell,  like  a  cowl,  from  the  back 
of  her  head,  and  fully  exposed  her  large  bronzed 
features,  which  showed  in  strong  relief,  as  the  light 
from  the  crackling  fire  flashed  occasionally  on  them. 
Micjk  Doole,  large  and  bony  enough  for  one  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
leaning  on  his  pitchfork,  and  looking  as  if  the 
roof  rested  on  his  huge  black  head,  towering  over 
both  Paddy  Leary  and  Daniel,  who,  standing  at 
cither  side  of  the  colossus,  formed  another  group ; 
while  some  three  or  four  beings,  indescribable  as 
to  shape  and  features,  because  they  were  covered 
with  dirt,  and  encompassed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
smoke  and  steam,  filled  up  the  back-gr,  und. 

"If  ye  came  wid  a  letther,  where  is  it?"  in- 
quired one  of  the  party. 

Lilly  drew  it  from  her  bosom,  and  presented 
it  to  the  querist.  He  turned  it  over  and  over, 
and  then,  observing  quietly — "the  smoke  blinds 
me  so,  I  can't  read;" — handed  it  to  Daniel 
Mc'Cleary. 

""Well,  that's  good  enough,  too,"  said  Peggy, 


••  I  oiver  hard  tell  yet  of  man  or  woman  who  could 

read  widout  knowing  B  from  a  bull'8  tut." 

••It's  right  enough  after  all."  observed  Daniel, 
"for  I  know  this  is  for  the  boy  I  brought  the  let- 
ther  from;  not  from  him  straight,  only  from  one 
that  knows  him  :  there's  something  inside  it  ?" 

The  idea  that  Mc'Cleary  mighl  extract  the 
money  crossed  Lilly's  mind.  I»ut  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  she  firmly  replied,  "  Yes,  three  pounds." 

"And  Tin  the  one  that  '11  put  it  sate  into  Tagh- 
mon,  my  jewel,  afore  twelve  this  Missed  day,'' 
exclaimed  Peggy,  taking  possession  of  the  letter. 

"  Well,   ye  didn't  go  to  come   here  as  a  Spy,    Miss 

Lilly,  and  1  as  y'er  pardon  tor  suspicting  ye;  but 

upon  my  troth  it's  dangerous,  now  ye  know  our 
sacret,  to  let  ye  go;  who'll  go  hail  for  ye?" 

"I  will,"  said  Peggy. 

"Your  hail  won't  do.  ye  cross  divil,"  replied 
Paddy  Leary. 

*•  Mine  will,  then."  said  a  siour.  middle-sized 
man,  coming  from  amid  tin'  distant  group;  "I've 
been  watching  ye  all.  this  tin  minutes,  ye  cowardly 
set  -and  it's  no  joke  to  he  frightening  the  Hannow 
Lilly  after   that    fashion,    ye   bag   o'    weasels'       M\ 

colleen,  oiver  mind:  ay,  whin  'rattling  Jimmy' 
uoes   bail,    who   grumbles?"     Certainly    the)    al 
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appeared  quite  satisfied.  "  Sure,"  he  continued, 
"only  you've  no  gumtion,*  ye'd  know  that  the 
kind  heart  is  niver  mane ;  why,  look  at  her,  d'ye 
think  sieh  as  she  'ud  condescind  to  inform  on  y'er 
potteen  ?     Ah !  ye  don't  know  her  as  I  do." 

"  I  never  saw  ye  before,"  exclaimed  Lilly. 

"  What,  not  the  lame  bocher,f  that  had  lost  the 
use  of  a  leg,  and  was  blind  of  an  eye,  all  from 
lightning  on  the  salt  sea?"  and  he  imitated  the 
voice  and  halt  of  a  beggar  to  perfection :  "  'twas  a 
could  night,  but  ye  made  me  very  comfortable, 
Miss  Lilly;  and  don't  ye  remimber  the  madman, 
that  frightened  ye  down  the  park,  where  ye  were 
spreading  the  clothes  to  dry,  last  summer?  I  was 
sorry  to  frighten  ye,  dear ;  but  fait,  I  couldn't  help 
it,  for  we  were  wanting  to  get  a  little  something, 
that  same  little  sthill,  past  the  park,  and  couldn't 
tor  you;  so  I  wint  mad,  and  frightened  ye;  yet — 
( rod  bless  ye! — ye  thought  I  looked  hungry,  and  so 
ye  brought  out  sich  a  dale  o'  food,  and  laid  it  a'side 
the  hedge ;  but  come  along,  the  white  rose  can't 
blow  'iiiong  the  coorse  weeds." 

"Jim — Jim,  ax  her  to  promise  on  the  book," 
said  Paddy. 

"  Ax — not  I :  sure  the  honour's  in  her  heart's 

•   Sense.  i  Beggar. 
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blood."  And  so  saying,  "rattling  Jimmy,"  the 
smuggler  and  the  peep-o'-day-boy,  lifted  I.ilh 
kindly  and  respectfully  out  of  Daniel  Mc'Cleary's 
black  den. 

"And  now,"  said  P®ggVj  "  I'll  finish  mj 
prayers." 

A  fortnight  had  nearly  elapsed,  and  no  Lettei 
arrived  from  Edward.  Lilly  most  truly  wished  to 
leave  the  cottage,  and  urged  even  reason  she  could 
think  of  to  be  permitted  so  to  d<>.  "Miss  Her- 
riott  was  going  for  the  winter  to  Dublin,  and 
wanted  a  bettermost  lady's  maid,  and  a  little  time 
there  would  do  her  the  world  and  all  <>'  muni;*'  or, 

••she    had    a    bad    COUgh,    and    it     might     go    awa\. 

it'  Bhe  went  more  up  the  country  :"  Init  the  entrea- 
ties and  tears  <>f  her  annt.  to  whose  \  ery  existence 
sin-  seemed  a-<  necessary  as  the  air  she  breathed, 
sileneed  her  requesl ;  and  she  resolved  to  meet  her 
relatives,  however  painful  the  meeting  might  be. 
"  My  aunt  will  get  used  to  Lucy  after  a  hit."' 
thought  Bhe,  "thin  I  can  go;  and.  any  way,  he 
doesn't  know  I  ever  loved  him.  ami  Bure  it's  no  sin, 
in  the  si^hf  o'  God,  to  love  him  a>  I  have  loved:'' 
and  Lilly  was  right;    there   W8S  no  impurity  in  her 

affection.  It  was  that  feeling  which  Beeks  the  good 
nt  its  object,  without  any  reference  to  self.     She 

i  :> 
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<lid  not  regret  that  Edward  was  happy  with 
another :  nor  had  she,  towards  his  wife,  one 
jealous  or  unkind  thought.  "And  sure  I  shall 
rejoice  to  see  him  happy."  This  was  her  last 
idea,  as  she  rested  her  head  on  her  humble  pil- 
low ;  and  yet  the  morning  found  it  wet  with  tears ; 
and  then  she  knelt,  and  prayed  to  God  to  bless  her 
aunt,  and  Edward,  and  his  wife,  and  to  direct  her 
in  all  her  paths. 

"  There's  one  wants  to  spake  a  word  to  ye,  Miss 
Lilly,  dear,  jist  down  yonder,"  said  Peggy  the 
Fisher,  as  Lilly  entered  the  garden,  after  breakfast, 
one  morning:. 

"Who  is  it,  Peggy?" 

"  Well  thin,  it's  jist  Harry  Connor,  he's  had  a 
letther  from  Ned,  and  he  wants  to  see  ye  on  the 
strength  of  it."  Peggy  passed  on  her  way,  and 
Lilly  proceeded  to  the  spot  the  Fisher  had  pointed 
out.      Harry  Connor  was  there. 

"  I  got  word  from  y'er  cousin,  Lilly,"  said  Harry, 
"that  him  and  his  wife  are  at  Ballyhack,  and  will 
be  hero  to-morrow;  and  they'd  have  come  before, 
hut  Lucy  (I  think  he  calls  her)  has  been  very  ill 
from  the  sea-sickness  ;  and  ho  hogged  me  to  tell  ye 
bo.  Dear  Lilly,  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity;  for 
there's  no  getting  a  sight  o'  ye ;  you're  always  at 
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homej  and  even  <»n  Sundays  \Vr  aunt  im(>  od  the 
car  to  chapel,  bo  one  can't  spake  to  \«'.    Oh,  Lilly, 
Lilly  ! — \(iu  wi'iv  not  always  ^<>  distant—  don't  you 
remember  when  I  used  to  sit  of  an  evening  in  thai 
garden,  between  you  and  Edward,  reading,  and  you 
used    to   call  me   your  master,  ;in<l   say  the  time 
passed    so   happily!"     Tears  gathered   in    Lilly'* 
eyes,   as   Bhe   turned  away  her  (ace  (for  sin-  too 
remembered  those  evenings).     "  Lilly,"  continued 
the  \  oung  man,  "  have  \  ou  heard  any  thing  against 
me  ?     Your   aunt  always   showed    me    the   could 
shoulder;   I  don't  blame  her  for  that  in  past  times; 
Itut  now  she  would  not,  it   you  wished.    Oh,  do  not 
si\  you  cannot  love  me,  Lilly!     You  have  always 
shunned  me  when  1  wanted  t<»  spake  about  it:  Imt 
tell    me  now,    Lilly  O'Brien  !     I    will   wait;    I    will 
do  anything  you  wish     any  thing — only  say,  Lilly, 
that  you  do  n<»t  hate  int."' 

M  No,  Harry,  I  do  nut,  indeed;"  and  she  met  1 1 i ^ 
eye  with  stead)  firmness. 

"  Onl)  one  word  more,  and  then,"  ho  con- 
tinued, holding  her  struggling  hand,  "you  ma) 
go.     I  will  wait  any  time  you  please,  only  say  that 

it  -han't  he  in  vain — that  you  will  Ik-  inv  wife,  and 

make  one  whose  heart  almost  bursts  at  the  thought 
<>t  losing  \  ou— happy  ! " 
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"  Harry,  I  cannot  desave  ye,"  she  replied,  "  nor 
would  not,  if  I  could.  I  know  I've  shunned  ye; 
because  I  hoped  that  you  would  see  why — to  save 
us  both  all  this  heart-pain.  I  have  always  had  rason 
to  respect  you — and  I  do;  but  love  ye  I  never 
can ;  and  I'll  never  marry  the  man  I  cannot  love." 

"  Only  one  word,"  said  Harry,  earnestly — "  sure 
vou'll  hear  me — you  say  you've  a  regard  for  me. 
Lilly,  you  go  no  where;  you  see  no  one.  I  do 
not  speak  of  my  being  well  to  do  in  the  world. 
But  if  ye  were  to  let  me  near  ye,  to  be  with  ye  as 
I  once  was,  in  by-gone  days,  the  love  might  come. 
Oh,  let  me  only  try!" 

"  No,  Harry,  no,  it  would  be  useless ;  my  heart 
here  tells  me  so.  You  will  find  many  fitter  for  ye, 
who  can  love  ye  as  ye  deserve.  May  the  Almighty 
bless  and  watch  over  ye,  Harry  !  And  farewell." 
The  young  man  still  grasped  her  hand ;  and,  as  he 
gazed  on  her  beautiful  face,  he  felt  that  if  it  were 
turned  from  him  for  ever  his  sun  of  happiness  was 
indeed  set. 

"  Lilly,  before  ye  go,  bear  my  last  resolve.  If 
ye  really  cast  me  off,  I,  who  love  ye  more  than 
life — I,  who,  to  see  even  the  glimmer  of  the  candle 
carried  bv  this  hand,  have  watched  in  rain  and 
tempest  under  yon  old  tree — I  will  leave  my  father's 
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borne;  and,  for  your  sake,  Lilly,  I  will  take 
priest's  rows,  and  forsake  the  world.     Think  well, 

Lilly  O'Brien,  it'  from  mere  whim  or  maiden  mo- 
desty you  would  drive  me  to  that." 

"  Harry,  God  forbid  that  you  should  ever  do  so  ! 
\  e  would  nor  be  fit  to  sarve  on  the  altar  if  for  any 
thing  like  thai  ye  went  there.  No,  Harry,  my 
heart  must  go  with  inv  hand.  They're  all  I  have 
to  give,  but  they  must  go  together:  even  you 
would  despise,  ay,  hate  that  hand,  if  ye  found  for 
lucre  it  gave  itself,  when  the  betther  part  was 
wanting." 

••Lilly,  may-be  ye  love  some  one  else?  Oh! 
may-be  I'm  proud  ;  but  surely  there's  not  a  boy  all 
round  the  country  could  win  your  heart." 

••  I  do  not  love  any  one  for  marriaere.  So,  oncl 
more,  God  bless  ye,  Harry! — may  ye  be  happy 
— happier,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  '*  happier 
than  I  Bhall  ever  be  !" 

Harry  stood,    with   hi--   eyes  fixed  on  the  Bpot 

where     Lilly    had    disappeared.       Hiv    senses    were 

bewildered  ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  smart  -dap  on 

the    shoulder,    and    the    voiee    of    the    everlasting 

Peggy,  who  appeared  (one  would  almost  believe, 
like  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird,  in  two  places  at  the 

same    time)   at    his    elhow.    with    her    broad    platter 
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face,  shaded  by   the  fish  basket — that  he  became 
fully  sensible  of  the  reality  of  his  interview. 

"  Sure  I  tould  ye  ye'd  get  no  good  of  the  col- 
leen ;  and  if  ye'd  ha'  mintioned  the  matther  to  me 
afore,  I'd  ha'  tould  ye  the  same  thing,  and  may-be 
the  rason  too." 

"  I  know,"  said  Harry,  musingly,  "  she  does  not 
love  any  one  else." 

"  Och,  ye  do,  do  ye  ? — humph,  agra  ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  woman  ?  Sure  she  told 
me  she  did  not ;  and  her  lips  never  lied  nor  never 
will." 

"  Asy  ! — the  string  o'  my  bades  broke,  and  I  was 
forced  to  stop  to  mend  it  jist  behind  that  big  bush 
o'  furze.  A  poor  cratur  like  me  can't  afford  to  be 
buying  bades  every  day.  So,  my  dear — all  accident 
(for  I  scorn  a  listener),  I  hard  what  she  said — 
*  she  loved  no  one  for  marriage.'  True  for  her; 
they  talk  a  grate  dale  of  her  sinse ;  but  it's  poor 
ginse  to  go  look  for  the  snow  that  fell  last  winter. 
I'll  tell  ye  what,  as  a  dead  sacret: — she  loved  the 
ground  that  her  cousin  walked  on,  more  than  all 
the  gould  that  ever  was  in,  or  ever  came  out  o' 
Imlv.  And  she  loves  him  still;  ay,  ye  needn't 
look  bo  strange  ;  she  loves  him,  but  nothin'  im- 
proper— I  know  that  girl's  heart  as  well   as   if    I 
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was  inside  of  her — 'tis  of  the  sort  thai  doesn't  Btain, 
or  spot;  and  now,  you'll  see,  her  delight  '11  be  to 
tache  his  wife  all  the  ould  mistress'8  auare  ways. 
\iid  thin,  whin  -he'll  have  made  pace  entirely 
among  'em,  she'll  stale  off,  like  the  mist  up  the 
mountain;  and  work  (and  well  she  knows  how) 
for  his  sake  thai  doesn'1  know  Bhe  Loves  him.  It's 
might)  fine  to  be  so  romantica]  all  for  pure  love. 
("id  help  us,  poor  women,  we're  all  tinder!  It 
was  the  way  wid  me,  whin  my  bachelor  died — rest 
his  soul  ! — and  that's  the  raSOD  Tin  a  poor  lone  bod) 

now.     Sure  I  sould  the  pig  my  mother  left  me,  to 

pay  the  clargy,   to  gel  his  s,,\Vl  out  o'  purgaton  ; 

and  wasn't  it  well  for  him  to  have  it  to  depind  on ?" 

Harry,  heedless  of  Peggy's  pathetic  application 

ol  the  apron  tO  her  eyes,  tinned  towards  his  own 
home,  "revolving  sweet  and  hitter  thoughts. 
J  here  is  a  delight  imparted  to  every  unsophisti- 
cated heart.  I>\  the  contemplation  of  a  noble  or  a 
virtuous  action,  that  nothing  else  can  give;  and 
Harry's  generous  mind  at  once  acknowledged 
Lilly's  virtues :  Loving  at  first  without  knowing  it; 
feeling  it  unrequited;  and  yet  resolved  to  benefit 
its  object  to  the  sacrifice  of  every  personal  conve- 
nience and  prospect  in  Life. 
The  next  da\    Edward  and  his  bride  arrived  at 
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the  cottage.  Mrs  Cassidy,  in  compliance  with  her 
oath,  received  them  kindly.  The  mother's  heart 
yearned  towards  her  son :  but  poor  Lucy  saw  the 
old  woman  entertained  a  strong  prejudice  against 
her. 

The  "kindly  welcome,"  that  murmured  from 
Lilly's  lips,  sounded  sweetly  on  the  young  stran- 
ger's ears ;  and  as  fatigue  compelled  her  to  go  to 
bed  almost  immediately,  Lilly's  gentle  attentions 
were  very  delightful.  The  kind  girl  had  displayed 
much  taste  and  care  in  arranging  their  small  sleep- 
ing room.  Every  article  she  could  spare  from  her 
own  chamber  was  added  to  its  furniture.  And 
when  Lucy  saw  every  thing  so  clean  and  comfort- 
able, she  expressed  both  surprise  and  pleasure. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  love  Lucy,  when  you 
looked  at  her  :  but  it  was  somewhat  doubtful  if  that 
sentiment  would  continue  when  you  knew  her. 
Her  eyes  were  black,  quick,  and  quite  as  likely 
to  sparkle  with  anger  as  with  pleasure.  She  was 
\ cr\  petite,  lively,  thoughtless,  and  possessed  pre- 
cisely those  acquirements  that  were  useless  in  an 
Irish  cottage.  The  (laughter  of  a  grocer  in  Ply- 
mouth, she  had  seen,  fallen  in  love,  ran  away  with, 
and  married  Edward  in  the  short  space  of  three 
weeks  :  and  had  not  yet  numbered  sixteen  years. 
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Her  youth  pleaded  strongly  in  her  favour:  but  her 
extreme  giddiness  kept  Lilly,  the  sweet,  the  patient 
Lilly,  perpetually  on  the  watch,  lest  she  might  do 
something  to  anno}  her  mother-in-law.  It  is  true 
Bhe  quilled  Mrs  Cassidy's  caps  in  bo  new  and  be- 
witching a  style  that  every  body  said  Lucy  made 
the  good  lady  look  ten  years  younger.  She  washed 
lier  old  modi'  cloak  in  some  Btuff,  of  which  whiskey 
and  beer  were  the  principal  ingredients,  and  made 

it  appear,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  parish, 
"bran  Dew."     Then  she    trimmed   bonnets — one 

yard  and  a  halt"  of  ribband,  managed  DJ  her,  went 
as  far  as  three  and  a  quarter  ('tis  an  absolute  act) 

with  any  bod)   else.      She  could  work  natural  flow  - 

its  upon  gauze,  and  embroider  the  corners  of  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  she  could  even  get  up  fine  linen: 
hut  she  could  neither  spin  flax  or  wool,  card,  or 
milk,  or  churn,  or  cram  fowl,  or  make  butter,  or  a 
shirt   or    shift   of  any  description  :    the    worst   of  all 

wis.  -he  xiid.  unfortunately,  that  she  was  certain 

no  Christian  body  could  eat  bread  made  from  the 
Hour  that  was   pounded  out    l>\    those   dirty   stone-: 

thus  bringing  Mis  Cassidy's  invaluable  quern  into 
contempt  Then  it  was  quite  impossible  to  keep 
her  quiet;  ever}  thing  excited  her  risibility.    One 

day.  in  particular,  when  the   turkey  cock,  affronted 
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at  Mrs  Cassidy's  scarlet  petticoat,  which  outvied 
his  own  red  neck,  picked  unmercifully  at  her  legs, 
Lucy  only  laughed,  and  never  went  to  the  rescue, 
which  induced  the  old  lady  to  say,  that  "  Ned 
pretended  to  bring  home  a  wife,  but  had  only 
brought  home  a  doll." 

Lilly  might  be  well  called  her  guardian  angel : 
when,  like  a  school  girl,  she  scampered  over  the 
fields,  gathering  flowers,  or  hunting  every  cock, 
hen,  and  chicken  over  the  potatoe  ridges,  Lilly  fol- 
lowed to  prevent  her  over-fatiguing  herself,  and  to 
Assist  her  home;  then  she  would  instruct  her  how 
to  please  her  mother-in-law ;  and,  if  Mrs  Cassidy 
complained,  Lilly  had  always  some  remark  to  soften 
down  what  was  said.  Her  general  apology  was — 
"  she's  so  young,  but  she'll  soon  be  a  mother,  and 
thin  she'll  get  sense." 

"  I  wonder  Ned  did  not  fall  in  love  with  you, 
Lilly,"  said  Lucy,  one  day;  "I'm  sure  you'd  have 
made  a  better  wife  for  him  than  ever  I  shall !" 
How  poor  Lilly  blushed,  and  then  turned  pale; 
bur  Lucy  heeded  it  not.  "How  industrious  Ned 
grows  ! — well,  they  would  not  believe  in  Plymouth 
that  he'd  ever  settle  down  into  a  farmer,  but  I'm 
sure  he  works  in  the  fields  from  morning  till 
night" 
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••  People  who  are  not  i-i c- 1 1  must  work,  Lucj  ." 

••  Now,  Lilly,  that's  a  hit  at  me,  who  let  you  do 
everj  thing;  but  do  not  look  so  angrj  with  me, 
dearest  Lilly:  I  beg  pardon,  you  oever  liir  at  any 
body.     Oli  !  you  arc  not  like  an  Irishwoman  !" 

••<)h,  Lucy,  dear! — don't  be  after  talking  that 
way  <.'  the  country  afore  my  aunt,  for  ir  hurts  her; 
ami  ye  must  renumber  how  much  she's  thought  of 
in  the  parish." 

"  Well,  there,  I'll  be  good  as  gold— there;"  and 
she  sit  down  to  work  at  some  cap-  for  a  little 
stranger  that  was  expected  soon. 

Edward  was  \er\  affectionate  to  bis  young  wife, 
although  her  heedlessness  often  annoyed  him;  but 
when  In-  gazed  on  her  fairy-like  beauty,  he  for- 
gave ir.  The  Protestant  church  was  too  fir  for  her 
to   walk  :    she  would   not    go    to    mass,  and  her  huB- 

band  loved  her  too  well  to  permit  her  to  he  teazed 

on  the  subject  Her  mother-in-law.  and  even 
Lilly,   were   grieved  at   this,  and  lamented   that   she 

thought  so  little  about  Berious  things  :  however. 
Mrs  Cassidy  always  reconciled  it  to  herself,  l>\ 
savin-.  "  Niver  mind,  she'll  be  all  the  asier  brought 
round  to  the  right  way,  l«\  and  by."  But  of  all 
the  amusements  in  which  the  thoughtless  creature 
delighted,  aothing  pleased  her  s()  much  as  boating; 
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if  she  could  even  get  into  a  boat  by  herself,  she 
would  paddle  it  round  the  creeks,  and  into  the  bays, 
which  in  some  places  are  overhung  by  scowling 
rocks,  where  the  sea-birds  nestle  in  safety. 

"  The  potatoes  are  almost  done,  by  their  bub- 
bling, I  suppose,  Lilly,"  said  she,  one  day,  "  so  I'll 
go  and  meet  Ned  as  he  comes  up  from  the  plough, 
and  we  shall  be  just  in  time  for  dinner;"  and  away 
she  tripped,  singing  as  blithely  as  a  lark. 

"  She  has  a  light  heart,"  thought  Lilly ;  "  and 
why  not? — mine  is  not  as  heavy  as  it  used  to  be; 
well,  thank  God,  it  does  make  people  happy  to  do 
their  duty ;"  and  she  assisted  the  little  serving-girl 
in  arranging  all  things  in  their  kitchen — a  task 
soon  performed ;  the  potatoes,  laughing  and  smok- 
ing, were  poured  out  on  a  clean,  home-bleached 
cloth,  and  the  white  noggins  frothed  with  fresh 
buttermilk  of  Lilly's  own  churning.  Something 
prepared  with  extra  care,  for  the  delicate  English- 
woman, was  covered  between  two  delf  plates  at  the 
fire,  and  Mrs  Cassidy  stood  watching  at  the  door, 
her  hand  lifted  to  her  eyes,  to  shade  them  from 
the  noon-day  sun,  while  Lilly  mixed  some  goose- 
berry  wine  with  water  and  sugar  for  Lucy. 

"  Lilly,  didn't  ye  say  that  Lucy  went  to  meet 
Ned?" 
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••  Yes,  aunt." 

"  Well,  here's  Ned  at  the  gate  almost,  and  do 
sign  o'  Luc) ." 

"That's  mighty  strange,"  replied  Lilly,  ad- 
vancing; "  Ned,  where's  Lucy?" 

"  At  her  dinner,  I  suppose." 

"Now,  don't  be  so  foolish,  I'msure  she  met  ye." 

"She  did  Dot,  indeed,  and  I  was  longing  to  see 
her." 

"It  is  some  of  her  childish  tricks,"  -aid  Mrs 
<    issidy. 

"  Her  dinner  '11  be  stone  could,  though,"  said 
Lilly,  Looking  out :  "  bo  I'll  jist  go  see  if  I  can  meet 
her,  and  sit  j  e  all  down,  or  the  pratees  '11  not  be  tit 
to  ate;"  and  she  issued  forth  without  farther  parley. 

Ned  did  Dot  sir  down,  although  his  mother 
urged  him.  "Her  dinner  has  Dothin'  to  do  with 
vours,  Ned;  sure  Lilly  has  something  nice  under 
the  plate  for  her.  No  Bign  of  her  yet,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause:  "sure  she  wouldn't  be  so 
foolish  as  to  go  to  Tim  Lavery's  boat  for  a  bit  of 
a  spree;  I  caught  her  in  it  reading  yesterday,  but 
it  was  anchored  safe,  sure  enough." 

Ned  made  no  reply,  but  followed  the  footsteps 
of  his  cousin;   the  field  he   bad    been  ploughing 

I  o  — 

was  very  near  the  heaeh  :  he   hastily  gained  it.  and 
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his  horror  and  dismay  can  be  better  conceived  than 
expressed,  when,  gaining-  the  cliff,  the  first  object 
he  beheld  was  Lilly,  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
water,  dragging  to  shore  the  apparently  lifeless 
body  of  his  wife.  When  Lilly  left  the  cottage  she 
first  looked  behind  the  large  furze  and  hawthorn 
bushes  near  the  field,  and  then  the  boat  occurred 
to  her ;  she  sped  to  the  sea,  and  saw  it  in  shallow 
water,  but  upset,  with  Lucy  clinging-  to  the  stern, 
faint  and  exhausted.  To  plunge  into  the  water  and 
bring-  her  to  land  was  the  work  but  of  a  moment, 
and  done  before  Edward  could  descend  the  cliffs. 

The  thoughtless  creature  was  soon  conveyed 
home.  Her  nerves  were  quite  shattered ;  she  clung 
closely  to  Lilly's  bosom,  like  a  frightened  child, 
and  did  not  even  return  her  husband's  caresses. 
She  was  hardly  laid  on  her  bed,  when  shrieks  of 
agony  succeeded  the  half-murmured  words  and 
sobbings  of  terror;  and  after  long-  and  painful  suf- 
fering, the  being,  who,  not  many  hours  before, 
had  bounded  in  the  full  light  and  life  of  early 
youth,  gave  premature  birth  to  a  living  child,  and 
then  yielded  up  her  own  existence.  It  was  very 
sorrowful  to  mark  the  merry  eyes  closed  for  ever 
beneath  their  alabaster  lids,  and  the  long  black 
lushes  resting  on  her  colourless  cheeks. 
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Then  came  ;i  Long  and  loud  debate  between 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  priests,  as  to  who  was 
tn  perform  the  last  rites;  as  if  the  spirit's  happiness 
depended  <>n  man's  words  repeated  over  inanimate 
clay.  The  widower  roused  himself  from  the  le- 
thargy thai  Bucceeds  the  first  rush  of  impetuous 
grief,  and  said  calmly,  but  firmly — "  Plase  your 
reverences,  I'm  a  Catholic,  and  ever  was  and  will 
be  :  I >u t  she  that's  gone  from  me  was  born  a  Pro- 
testant —married  a    Protestant — and.   as  she  died 

one,  so  shall  she  |>e  buried,  and  that  S  enough;  and 
what's  more.  |  promised  her,  when  I  didn't  think 
that  death    and   desolation    wonhl  eome  at   this  time, 

that  it  the  child  was  a  girl  it  should  go  wid  her. 
it  a  l>o\,  wid  me.  Now.  gentlemen,  I'm  not  a 
lamed  man,  but  my  mind  is  that  a  promise,  to  the 
dead  or  the  living,  is  holy  and  linn  in  its  natnr: 
and  so.  as  I  promised,  it  shall  he.  I  couldn't  look 
upon  the  babby's  face  tor  a  king's   ransom,    nor   do 

know  whether  it  he  hoy  or  girl :  mother,  sav  w  hat 
is  It?" 

"  A  girl,"  replied  Mrs  Cassidy. 

"Well,  may-be   more   betther;    may-be    you'd 

just  baptize  it.  Mr.  Harlow,  and  I.ilU  and  m\ 
mother  'II  stand  tor  it:  as  m\  notion  is  it  can't 
live — and  why  should  it  ?  " 
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But  the  little  Lucy  did  live — thanks  to  Lilly's 
fostering  care;  and  so  fragile  a  thing  it  was,  that 
even  a  rough  kiss  might  have  killed  it.  A  nurse 
was  immediately  procured,  and  Lilly  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  all  Mrs  Cassidy's  solicitude 
directed  towards  the  infant ;  nay,  she  almost  forgot 
the  quern,  and  the  only  danger  was,  that  the 
child  would  he  destroyed  by  kindness.  There 
was,  however,  to  Lilly's  delicate  mind,  something 
most  improper  in  her  remaining  in  the  same  house 
with  her  cousin.  He  was  again  free ;  although 
she  hoped  that  he  did  not  suspect  her  love,  yet  he 
knew  of  his  mother's  old  plan ;  he  had  once  in 
anger  reproached  her  as  being  accessary  to  it ;  and 
Lilly  decided  on  leaving  our  village.  Edward, 
since  sorrow  had  laid  her  hand  on  him,  was  an 
altered  man,  and  Mrs  Cassidy  was  enjoying  a 
vigorous  old  age.  So  she  could  leave  her,  assured 
of  happiness.  It  was  a  bitter  trial  to  forsake  her 
little  godchild,  yet  she  felt  she  owed  a  duty  to 
I  htm  If.  Mr.  Ilerriott's  family  were  again  about 
to  visit  Dublin,  and  without  imparting  her  plan  to 
any  one  she  offered  her  services  to  Miss  Herriott. 
They  were  joyfully  accepted;  not  without  many 
expressions  of  wonder,  that  "the  Bannow  Lilly," 
the  flower  of  the  whole  country  side,  should  leave 
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.1  spot  where  she  was  so  much  beloved.  Lilly 
pleaded  a  wish  for  improvement,  and  finally  ar- 
ranged to  Bel  off  with  Miss  Herriott  in  three  d;i\s. 
\-  she  returned  she  heard  Peggy's  loud  voire. 
singing  her  old  favourite,  "The  Colleen  Rime." 
just  as  Bhe  gol  to  her  favourite  stanza — 

"  I  ranged  through  -  X  —  i . »     likewise  Arabia, 

Through  Penselvanie,  a  seeking  for  you; 

Through  the  burning  region  of  the  riege  of  Paris," — 

when   she  espied  Lilly  in   her   decenl    mourning 

habit 

"  The  blessing  he  about  ye.  my  precious  ! — and 

may-he  ye'd  tell  us  where    ye've  been.     Sorra  ;i 

hit  o'  news  going  now  tor  a  poor  body." 
"  I've  been  up  to  Mrs  Herriott's,  IV^y." 
"Och!  they're  going  to  Dublin,  all  the  way,  on 

Tuesday.  Sure  that  Ml  he  the  black  journey  for 
the  poor.  You  needn't  care,  Miss  Lilly;  sure 
you've  full  and  plinty,  and  an  own  lire-side." 

••  I'm   going  as   own    maid    with    Miss   Herriott. 
Peggy;-    there's   a   small     taste    of    news    for    y'er 

comfort,"  continued  Lilly,  smiling — >-and  more, 
betoken8,   you've  the  first   of  it,   for   I've    not    tould 

my  aunt  \  et." 

"You  going?    Och,  oh,  oh! — don't  he  making 

i 
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y'er  fun  of  us  after  that  fashion ;  we  know  bet- 
ther  nor  that." 

"  It's  quite  true,  for  all  ye  may  think,  and  so  God 
be  wid  ye,  Peggy  !  You  and  poor  Coal  will  often 
cross  my  mind  when  I'm  alone  among  strangers." 

"  Arrah,  now,  stop  ! — sure  ye  can't  be  in  arnist. 
Sure  there's  not  a  living  sowl  in  the  parish  but 
says  you'll  be  married  to  Ned  now;  and  at  St. 
Pathrick's  sure  I  hard  'em  talking  about  it ;  and 
how  Harry  Connor's  priested;  sure  he's  Father 
Harry,  for  your  sake." 

"  Peggy,  I  take  shame  to  myself  for  barkening 
to  your  palaver  for  a  moment ;  dacent  talk  ye  have, 
and  the  young  grass  not  green  on  her  grave  yet ! 
Once  more  I  say,  God  be  wid  ye."  I  have  done 
right,  thought  she,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make 
my  dear  aunt  think  so. 

Poor  Mrs  Cassidy  scolded  ana  cried  with  might 
and  main  ;  and  Ned  remonstrated,  and  even  said 
that  he  took  it  very  unkind  of  her  to  leave  them, 
and,  above  all,  the  little  thing,  whose  life  she  had 
Baved.  But  Lilly  was  firm,  and  departed  amid  the 
reproaches  and  tears  of  her  aunt,  and  the  heartfelt 
regret  of  her  neighbours. 

I  low  very  irksome  were  her  employments  ! — how 
did  she  shrink  from  the  rude  gaze  of  gentlemen 
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and  gentlemen's  gentlemen,  who,  astonished  at  her 
full-blown  beauty,  paid  homage  1>\  staring  her  out 
of  countenance:  and  how  often  did  she  lone  foi 
the  quiel  <>l  the  lowly  cottage  in  the  isolated  vil- 
lage of  Bannow!  At  first  Bhe  imagined  thai  cit\ 
people  must  be  very  superior  to  country  ones. 
But  she  soon  grew  tired  of  the  perl  flippancy  and 
foolish  airs  of  the  servants  whom  Bhe  met  :  and, 
l>\  Mi-N  Herriott's  permission,  retired,  when  unoc- 
cupied, to  the  solitude  of  her  kind  lady's  dress- 
ing-room. She  received  letters  once  a  month, 
generally,  from  her  cousin.  The  two  first,  in 
addition  to  the  necessary  information,  anxiously 
entreated  her  return,  but  latterly  (for  the  stay  of 
the  family  was  prolonged,  owing  to  Mrs  Herriott's 
illness)  the  subject  was  never  mentioned  ;  and  the 
hitter  feeling,  thai  there  do  longer  existed  any  one 
to  love  her,  weighed  heavily  on  her  heart  Six- 
teen months  had  elapsed  since  Lucy's  death;  and 
Edward  ever  spoke  of  Ids  child  with  all  a  father's 
fondness.  Lilly  longed  to  Bee  it,  but  she  had 
resolved  on  never  again  living  with  her  aunt — and 

Bhe  remained  firm  to  her  resolution. 

she    had    been   dressing   her    young    lady    one 
morning,  when,    passing   down   stairs,    the   footman 

Bald — **  There's   one   in    the   housekeeper's   room 

i  2 
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that  wants  ye."  She  hardly  entered  when  she 
was  almost  suffocated  by  the  embraces  of  Mrs 
Cassidy;  and  then  she  had  to  encounter  the  re- 
spectful but  affectionate  greetings  of  her  cousin. 
Her  aunt  earnestly  looked  at  her,  would  not  sit 
down,  but  said — "  Now,  my  darlint  Lilly,  it  is  much 
ye  ought  to  thank  me  for  this  journey — in  my  ould 
age  to  take  to  the  road  agin ;  but  ye  see  the  rason 
is,  that  Ned  is  tired  o'  being  bachelor,  and  he's 
going  to  change  his  condition,  and  jist  wants  to 
ax  your  advice  and  consint." 

"Mine!" 

"  Now,  mother  dear,  don't  be  mumming,"  said 
Ned :  "  Lilly,  I  come  to  ax  ye  to  accept  the  hand 
of  one  who  is  unworthy  to  be  y'er  husband,  but 
yet  Mould  die  to  make  you  happy.  Lilly,  don't 
cast  me  off — for  my  mother's  sake — for  my  own — 
for  this  one's  sake  ;"  and  he  took  from  the  arms 
of  our  old  friend,  Peggy  the  Fisher,  a  smiling, 
black-eyed  little  creature,  who  almost  instantly 
nestled  its  curly  pate  in  Lilly's  bosom.  "  Sure 
ye  can  make  us  all  happy,  if  ye  like ;  and  we'll  be 
all  in  quiet  Bannow  agen.  Say,  Lilly !  Oh,  don't 
look  so  could  on  me  !" 

"  Will  ye  hould  your  whisht,  Ned  !"  interrupted 
Peggy ;   "  if  ever  I   see'd  any  body  trated  in  that 
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mismannerly  fashion  !  Can't  ye  see  w  id  half  an  ej  > 
that  the  cratur's  as  good  as  fainted,  ye  omathawn  ! 
No  wonder,  and  ye  both  bellowering  thegither. 
Ye  don't  Know  how  to  make  a  dacent  proposhal; 
ye've  frightened  the  grawl  betwixl  ye — whisht, 
honey,  whishl  !  (to  the  child) — there's  a  woman  ! — 
ay — come  to  your  own  Peggy,  that  hushowed  ye 
oftin;  and  will  agin,  l»\  the  blissin'  o'  God." 

Lilly,  literally  unable  to  stand,  sank  into  the 
housekeeper's  chair.  Edward  knelt  at  her  side; 
and  his  mother,  holding  one  of  her  hands  to  her 
heart.  Looked  earnestly  on  her  face,  while  Peggy, 
"hushowing"  the  child,  was  not  an  uninterested 
spectator. 

"God  knows."  vaid  the  young  woman,  after  a 
little  time,  "  I  did  not  expect  this.  Aunt,  when 
I  had  no  lather  to  protect  me — no  mother  to  feel 
for  me — yon  did  both;  yon  shared  with  me  what 
von  had:   and  oh  !    what  was  more   than  all — while 

I  ate  o'  y'er  bread,  and  drank  <>'  y'er  cup.  ye  never 
made  me  feel  thai  ii  was  not  mj  father's  poof  that 
shelthered  me.  Ned,  we  grew  together,  and  yon 
were  to  me  as  a  horn  brother.     Bu(  ye  wrong*  d 

me,  Ned.  that  night;  the  fust  time  (and  God,  that 
hears  me.  knOWS  it),  the  first  time  1  ever  guessed 
my  aunt    wished   me    to  he    nearer  to  her  than  her 
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brother's  child  :  that  night,  when,  to  prevint  y'er 
laving  home,  I  proposed  to  quit  for  ever  my  only 
trind;  when  I  did  her  bidding-,  an'  followed  ye 
through  the  moonlight,  to  bring  ye  back  to  y'er 
poor  ould  mother,  ye  cast  a  black  word  in  my  face, 
and  ye  said  that  I — I,  Lilly  O'Brien — was  leagued 
agin  ye — and  that  I  followed  ye  to  get  a  husband." 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  faintly 
continued,  "  I  have  never  forgotten  it ;  I  have 
prayed  to  do  so.  No  one  ever  knew  it,  but  Peggy ; 
she  overheard  it.  Oh  !  it  weighed  here,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  when  I  slept  it  was 
wid  me  ;  it — " 

"  Oh,  Lilly,  how  can  ye  take  on  so  ! — sure  it  was 
the  bad  temper  that  did  it,  and  I  didn't  mane  it. 
And  sure  you've  proved  since  that  it's  little  truth 
was  in  it ;  sure  ye've  been  more  like  an  angel  than 
any  thing  else  ;  and  sure  when  I  ax  y'er  pardon — " 

"  Stop,  Ned,  ye  do  now  ;  but  may-be,  by  an'  by, 
ye  might  say  the  same  thing  agen ;  and  if  ye  did 
it,  and  if  we  were  married,  I  could  never  look 
up  after  ! " 

"  Why,  Lilly,"  said  Mrs  Cassidy,  "  ye're  mak- 
ing him  out  a  fair  black  villain,  after  all  y'er  good- 
ness, to  think  he'd  do  the  likes  o'  that — after  y'er 
coming   over  me,    to  take  an  oath  to  resave  him 
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and  his.  as  my  own,  whin  a  word  was  only  wanting 
to  make  me  ban  bim  for  iver." 

"  And  after  her  flying  at  me  like  a  mad  cat.-' 
echoed  Peggy,  "  becase  I  gave  her  a  hit  of  advice 

(for  I  was  fairly  bothered)  to  take  care  of  a  little 
property  for  herself/' 

"Ay,  and  all  her  attintion  to  the  stranger,'' 
resumed  IVfrs  Cassidy. 

"And  her  Mmlin^  him  her  own  three  pounds 
to  hring  him  home,"  said  Pei^y. 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"   inquired  Lilly. 

"  Is  it  how  1  know  it?  Why,  thin,  I'll  ji-t  tell 
ye.      1  knew  y*er  aunt  hadn't  a  tester  in  the  house, 

becase  she'd  given   me  every  pinny  to  exchai 

tor  gould,  that  she  might  pay  her  rint  in  it — no! 
in  dirty  paper — to  plase  the  landlord." 

"  Y'er  good  deeds  are  all  known,  Lilly.  Oh.  lei 
me  say  my  Lilly;  sure  veil  forgive  y'er  cousin. 
How  can  I  admire  yeas  1  ought! — don't  shake  \Vi 
head.   Lilly,  dear — hut" — 

The  opening  of  the  door  prevented  the  con- 
clusion of  l'-dwanl's  s|P,.,.rh  :  and  Miss  Ih-rrioti 
entered)  her  face  radiant  with  satisfaction.  "  So 
Lilly,  1  am  to  lose  you  :  nay,  do  not  talk,  girl,  I 
know  you  Love  him;  I  knew  it  all  along;  Pegg) 
told  me  all  about  it,  at  the  end  of  the  shrubbery, 
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the  night  before  we  left  Bannow;  and  my  dress- 
maker lias  made  the  wedding  dress,  because  Ed- 
ward Cassidy  wrote  to  me,  and  asked  my  opinion 
and  consent;  which  was  fitting;  and  I  assured  him 
you  had  not  been  flirting  with  any  one,  and  invited 
him  and  my  old  friend  up  to  Dublin ;  as  to  you, 
Peggy,  I  never  expected  you,  but  you  are  not 
less  welcome." 

"  Whv,  I  thank  ye,  Miss,  my  lady;  I  jist  came 
to  see  how  ye  all  was,  and  to  mind  the  child,  and 
to  look  at  the  fine  beautiful  city,  and  the  college, 
that  bates  the  world  for  laming,  as  I  have  hard, 
and  the  ancient  ould  parliament  house ;  and  thin 
go  back,  and  give  rest  to  my  bones  among  my  own 
people ;  but  I  hope  ye '11  persuade  Miss  Lilly,  my 
lady,  for  her  own  good ;  sure  they  love  each  other — 
and  what  more's  wanting  for  happiness?" 

"Ay,  do,  Miss,  she'll  do  y'er  bidding,  may-be; 
she's  forgotten  mine;"  and  tears  rolled  down  the 
wrinkled  cheeks  of  Mrs  Cassidy. 

"Not  so,"  replied  Miss  Herriott;  and  taking 
Lilly's  hand,  she  placed  it  in  Edward's;  "and 
now,"  continued  the  amiable  girl,  "kneel  for  the 
blessing  that  ascends  to  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty, like  a  sweet-smelling  savour — the  blessing 
of  an  honest  parent."    They  dropped  on  their  knees, 
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.Hid    Mrs  Cassid)    pressed   diem   to  her  satisfied 

heart. 

"And  Mire  that'-  as  good  as  a  play,''  blubbered 

Peggy. 

"  Well,  Peggy,  JTOU  shall  see  a  play  it'  you  ] i l>';i-  ■ 
to-morrow  evening;  but  first  I  invite  you  to 
Lilly's  wedding,  which  will  take  place  to-morrow 
at  lour  o'clock,  in  out  great  drawing-room,  agree- 
ably to  tin.'  forms  of  the  Catholic  church,  by  a  Ca- 
tholic priest  Nay,  Lilly,  it  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
ever  command  you;  so  I  hid  you  all  farewell  for 
the  present." 

At  three  quarters  «>t"  an  hour  past  three  (I  love 
in  In-  exact  in  these  matters),  Mi—  Herriott  in- 
spected her  company  in  the  bach  drawing-room. 
The  arrangements  for  the  ceremony  highly  amused 
her:  first,  Mrs  Cassidy,  in  an  open  rose-coloured 
poplin  dress,  as  stiff  as  buckram,  with  tight  sleeves 
reaching  to  the  elbows,  where  they  were  met  by 

white  mittens,  that  had  heen  the  gift   of  Miss   I  Ier- 

liott's  grandmother,  and  which  the  old  lady  prized 
so  highh  that  they  had  only  twice  Been  the  lieht 
in  twenty  years;   a  blue  -at t iii   quilted  petticoat, 

ditto,  ditto:    a    white    muslin    apron,    flounced    all 

round:     high-heeled     -hoe-,    with    mass}     silver 

hnckles:    a   clear    kerchief,    pinned    in    the    fashion 

i  ;> 
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that  used  to  be  called  "  pigeon's  craw,"  and  a  high 
cawled  cap,  trimmed  with  rich  lace,  completed  her 
costume.  Peggy  sported  a  large  flowered  chintz, 
whereon  pink  parrots,  yellow  goldfinches,  and 
bunches  of  roses  bigger  than  either  goldfinch  or 
parrot,  clustered  together  in  open  defiance  of  na- 
ture and  the  arts ;  this  was  made  after  Mrs  Cassidy's 
pattern,  and  displayed  to  advantage  a  pea-green 
English  stuff  petticoat,  quilted  in  diamonds.  There 
was  little  variation  from  Mrs  Cassidy's  fashion  in 
the  other  et  ceteras,  except  that  Peggy  wore  a 
flaming  yellow  silk  shawl,  with  a  blue  border; 
that,  to  use  her  own  expression,  "  matched  every 
thing." 

Lilly  looked  beautiful — most  beautiful.  Miss 
Herriott  dressed  her  as  she  pleased;  in  white — 
pure  white  ;  would  not  permit  her  to  wear  a  cap, 
but  let  her  hair  curl  after  its  own  fashion,  only 
confining  it  with  a  wreath  of  lilies  of  the  valley. 

There  is  no  use  in  describing  Edward's  dress; 
all  bridegrooms,  I  believe,  wear  blue  coats  with 
yellow  buttons  and  white  waistcoats.  The  little 
Lucy  had  a  clean  white  frock,  and  a  lobster's  claw 
to  keep  it  quiet. 

"  Ye 're  both  too  handsome  and  too  good  for  me," 
whispered  Ned,  as  he  conducted  Lilly  to  the  great 
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drawing-room,  closely  followed  l>v  her  condescend- 
ing bridemaid.  Lilly  curtsied  as  she  entered,  but 
did  not  look  off  the  ground  until  an  exclamation  ol 
surprise,  from  the  bridegroom,  roused  her  attention, 

and  she  saw — Harry  Connor! — Father  Harry!  — 
ready  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 

"  It  is  even  your  old  friend,"  said  he,  advancing 
"Mr  Herriott,  at  my  request,  consented  to  m\ 
surprising  you.  \ed,  when  I  give  you  this  girl  as 
y'er  wife,  I  give  ye  one  whom  no  earthly  feeling 
eould  tempt  from  the  path  of  strict  honour.  She 
told  me  once  that  her  hand  should  never  i^>  with- 
out her  heart,  and  y'er  being  together  proves  yon 
have  ii  :  a  blessing  will  she  be  to  thee,  my  early 
friend. 

Pour  years  have  passed  Bince  that  happy  mar- 
riaere;  and  can  you  not  tell  who  Bits  at  the  door  oi 
yon  cottage,  Looking  bo  joyously  on  the  setting  sun 
that  sheds  BUch  glorious  light  over  the  ocean,  that 
partakes  of  the  repose  of  Nature,  and  reflect-,  ever) 
passing  cloud  upon  its  calm,  clear  bosom?  She  is 
in  the  full  bloom  of  womanhood;  yet  graceful  in 
all    her   movements.     Her   kerchief    is    carefull) 

pinned    across    her   bosom,    and    two    or    three    rich 

auburn  tresses  that  obstinately  come  forth,  and  will 
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not  be  confined  by  the  neat  cap  of  snowy  white- 
ness, move  in  the  passing  breeze  ; — that  dark-eyed 
and  dark-haired  little  girl,  buoyant  and  animated, 
cannot  be  her  child:  yet  it  clings  to  her  neck,  and 
(.alls  her  "mother."  There — the  honest  labourer, 
returning  from  his  toil,  is  met  by  two  almost  infant 
prattlers;  the  youngest  a  perfect  specimen  of 
childish  helplessness  and  beauty; — and,  peering 
from  the  window,  is  the  hardly  altered  face  of — 
Mrs  Cassidy. 

Oh,  that  voice  ! — it  is  Peggy's — old  Peggy — 
as  she  is  still  called,  Peggy  the  Fisher.  She  has 
"  a  good  penny  o'  money  of  her  own,"  and  some- 
times visits  around  the  neighbourhood ;  but  she  is 
so  strongly  attached  to  the  family  to  whom  the 
cottage  belongs,  that  she  almost  resides  there. 

"  Och,  ye  craturs,  like  fairy  things,  come  in  to 
the  tay  ! — sure  it's  not  fit  for  the  likes  o'  ye  to  be 
muddling  in  the  grass,  even  after  y'er  daddy,  ye 
born  blossoms  ! — ye  bames  o'  joy  ! — ye  comforts  o' 
the  ould  'ooman's  heart !  Come,  all  o'  ye,  to  your 
own  Peggy.  Och  !  'tis  myself  must  set  about,  fair 
and  asy,  to  make  my  sowl,  and  not  be  passing  my 
time,  like  the  flowers  in  May,  wid  the  young 
Movsoms  of  the  Bannow  Lilly." 
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"  Here  are  we  met,  all  merry  boys — 
All  merry  boys  I  trow  are  Ave — 

And  mony  a  night  we've  merry  been, 
And  mony  mae  we  hope  to  be  !" 

Burns. 
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Jruv — Judy  Kelly— Judy! — will  ye  give  us  no 
breakfast  to-day — and  the  sun  splitting  the  trees 
these  two  hours?— and  the  pig  itself — the  cratui — 
skreetching  alive  wid  the  hunger?" 

"Och,  it'--  true  tor  ye,  Mk-k.  honey  '  —true  tor 
ire— and  the  pratees  arc  almost  done — and  yon's 
Ellen.  She  carries  the  pitcher  >o  lightly  that  it's 
little  milk  she's  u<»t  from  the  l>ig  house,  this  fine 
harvest  morning.'' 

And  Mistress  Kelly  "  hourisht"  the  pig  out  of 
the  cabin — placed  three  aoggins  on  an  old  table 
that  Bhe  pulled  firom  a  dark  comer  (there  was  but 

one    window  in  the  room,  and  that  was  stuffed  with 

the  Piper's  coat  in  lieu  of  glass),  wiped  the  afore- 
said table  with  the  corner  of  her  "praskeen,"*   and 

from  another  corner  lifted  the  kish,  thai    served   to 

•  Apron. 
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wash,  strain,  and  "  dish"  the  potatoes,  feed  the  pig, 
or  rock  the  child,  as  occasion  might  require. 

Judy  Kelly  was  certainly  the  worst  specimen  of 
Irish  dirt  I  had  ever  the  pleasure  of  inspecting.  She 
never  washed  her  face  except  on  Sundays;  and  then 
it  always  gave  her  so  bad  a  cold  in  her  head — on 
account  (to  use  her  own  words)  "  of  the  tinderness 
of  her  skin" — that  she  was  obliged  to  cure  it  with 
liberal  draughts  of  whiskey — the  effects  of  which 
rendered  Judy  (at  other  times  a  peaceable  woman) 
the  veriest  scold  in  Bannow.  Poor  Kelly  always 
anticipated  this  storm,  and  on  Sunday  evenings 
mounted  his  miserable  donkey — miscalled  Dump- 
ling (a  name,  however,  which  might  have  been 
appropriate  before  he  took  service  with  his  present 
master),  and,  with  pipes  under  arm,  posted  to  St. 
Patrick — the  most  respectable  "  sheebeen  shop"  on 
the  moor — and  finished  the  night,  sometimes  with  a 
comfortable  nap  by  the  road  side,  or  on  a  sand  bank. 
The  most  delightful  sleep  he  ever  had  was  one  night 
when  Dumpling,  being,  I  suppose,  tipsy  like  her 
master,  fell,  ascending  a  nice  muddy  hill,  and  un- 
able  to  rise  remained  on  her  knees,  until  Pat  Fur- 
long discovered  them  both  early  on  Monday  morn- 
ing;  Kelly  loudly  snoring,  the  glorious  sun  casting 
a  flood  of   light   over  a  visage    thin,    yellow,  and 
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ghastly — except  a  long,  pointed,  crimsoi Be,  with 

;i  peculiar  twisl  at  the  end,  which  assumed  ;i  richer 
colouring,  shading  to  the  rery  tip  in  <Ki|>  and 
glowing  purple;  the  bagpipes  stall  tightly  grasped 
under  the  "  professor's"  arm. 

Tlir  tainiU  of  this  tillage  musician  was  managed 
like  most  [rish  families — that  is,  not  managed  al 
all:  indeed,  the  habits  of  the  parents  precluded 
even  the  possibility  of  the  children's  improvement 
in  any  way  ;  they  moved  about,  a  miscellaneous 
mass  of  brown-red  flesh,  white  teeth,  bushy  elf 
locks,  which  rarely  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  a 
comb,  ami  party-coloured  rags .  yet  were,  never- 
theless, cheerful,  Btrong,  and  healthy.  Cloonej 
evinced  much  musical  talent,  which  served  as  an 
excuse  for  idleness,  uniform  and  premeditated. 
Molly  was  tin'  best  jigger  for  ten  miles  round;  and 
Ellen  would  have  been  a  pretty,  roley-poley,  indus- 
trious gipsy,  it  she  had  not  been  born  to  the  lazy 
inheritance  of  the  KelU  household;  as  it  was  she 
did  mure  than  all  the  brats  put  together;  and  as  her 
little  bare  feet  puddled  through  the  extraordinary 
black  mud,  which  formed  a  standing  pool  around 
the  stately  dunghill  that  graced  the  door,  she  was 
welcomed  by  her  lather's  salutation — ••  The  top 
(»'  the    morning  to  m\    colleen  !  -little  to  till  the 
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noggins  ye've  got  wid  ye ;  well,  niver  mind,  clane 
water's  wholesome,  and  lighter  for  the  stomach,  may- 
he,  nor  milk;  any  way  the  pratees  are  laughing, 
and  I  must  make  haste  for  onct:  wher's  Molly?" 

"  She's  just  stept  out  to  look  after  her  pumps 
for  the  pathem,  but  niver  heed,  we'll  not  wait," 
replied  Mrs  Kelly,  pouring  the  potatoes  into  the 
kish. 

"  It's  little  use,  thin,  mother  honey,  ther'll  be  for 
pumps,  or  pipes,  or  shillalahs,  this  harvest;  for 
ther's  black  news  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  it's 
myself  was  sorry  to  hear  it; — there's  to  be  no 
pathern." 

"  No  pathern !"  screamed  Mrs  Kelly,  letting 
half  the  potatoes  fall  on  the  floor,  to  the  no  small 
advantage  of  the  pig,  who  entered  at  the  lucky 
moment,  and  made  good  use  of  his  time ;  while 
Kelly  stood  with  open  mouth,  ready  to  receive  the 
one  he  had  dexterously  peeled  with  his  thumb 
nail ;  poor  man,  he  was  petrified ;  the  pattern, 
where,  man  and  boy,  he  had  played,  drank,  and 
quarrelled,  in  St.  Mary's  honour,  for  thirty  years; 
tin'  pattern,  with  its  line  of  "tints,"  covered  with 
blankets,  quilts,  and  quilted  petticoats,  its  stalls 
glittering  with  gingerbread  husbands  and  wives 
tor  half  the  country;  the  pattern,  where  his  seat,  a 
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whiskey  barrel)  was  placed  under  a  noble  elm  in 
the  middle  oi  the  firm  green  sward,  where  the 
belles  and  beaux  of  the  neighbouring  hills  had 
touted  gaily,  it'  nol  gracefully,  to  "Moll  Row," 
"  Darby  Kelly,"  or  "St  Patrick's  Day,"  until  the 
morning  peeped  on  their  revellings,  tor  more  than 
a  double  century. 

"  It's  Impossible,  ye  little  lying  hussy  ! — who  dare 
stop  the  pathern? — the  pathern,  is  it,  in  honour  of 
the  Holy  Vargin  :  for  what  'ud  they  stop  it? — then' 
niver  was  even  a  hit  of  a  ruction  at  the  pathern  o' 
I >;t 1 1 1 n >\\-.  Bince  tin-  world  was  a  world:  \e  wicked 
limb,    tell    me   this    moment   who   tould    ye   this 

news  !" 

Ellen  looked  at  her  hither,  anil  knowing  it  was 
a   word   and   a    blow    with    him    when    he    was    in   a 

passion,    meekly  replied — that    Pat  Kenessy,    the 

landlord  of  "St.  Patrick,"  had  keen  turned  off  the 

pattern  field,  when  in  the  act  of  Striking  the  tent 
poles  to  he  ready  for  the  next  day,  l>\  Mister 
Land",    the    'Squire's    Scotch     steward:     and    that 

Mister  Lamb  had  informed  Kenessj  that  bis  master 

would   not   permit    any  pattern    to    he    held   on     his 

estate,  as  it  only  drew  together  a  parcel  of  vaga- 
bonds, occasioned  idleness  and  quarrels  among 
on     and     women,    and    flirtation     and     courtship 


in 
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among  girls  and  boys;  and  that  a  constable  was 
ready  to  take  the  first  man  to  Wexford  jail  who 
pitched  a  tent. 

Poor  Kelly  ! — at  first  he  would  not  believe  it ;  but 
some  of  the  neighbours  confirmed  the  information, 
and  soon  a  council  assembled  in  his  cabin,  to  con- 
sider what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted ;  the  pea- 
santry could  not  bear  to  give  up  quietly  the  only 
amusement  they  enjoyed  during  the  year. 

"  That's  what  comes  o'  the  'Squire's  living  so 
long  in  England,"  said  Blind  Barry ;  "  I  thought 
little  good  it  would  end  in,  when  he  said  t'other 
day  that  my  cabin  must  be  whitewashed  every  six 
months." 

"  He  threatened  to  turn  my  dunghill  into  the 
ditch,"  cried  the  wrathful  Piper — "  but  if  he  dares 
to  lay  his  finger  on  it — " 

"  Don't  fear,"  said  Mickey  the  tailor,  who  pos- 
sessed great  reputation,  both  as  a  wit  and  a  sage, 
and  who  did  not  enter  regularly  into  the  confe- 
rence, but  stood  leaning  against  the  door-post — 
"  Don't  fear ;  great  men  don't  like  to  dirty  their 
fingers  with  trifles." 

"  It's  long  afore  liis  uncle  would  have  done  so,  but 
the  good  ould  times  i*>  past,  and  there's  no  frinds 
for  poor  Ireland  now,"  sighed  Paddy  Lumley,  an 
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old    white-headed    man,    more   than    eighty  years 
of  age. 

"  life  hard,  very  hard  though,"  continued  Kellv: 
"he  knows  well  enough  that  the  trifle  I  gets  ;i' 
the  pathern,  tor  my  hits  o'  music,  i^  all  I  have  in 
the  wide  world  to  depind  on  tor  the  rint;  and  Bure 
it's  little  I  picks  up  the  eoiinthry  round  to  keep  the 
gkreeds  on  the  woman  and  ehilder — God  help 
thini  ! — to  say  nothin'  o'  the  atin'  and  the  drinkin' : 
hut  niver  mind:  it'  there's  no  pathern,  my  curse  he 
upon  him  and  his!  —  ma\  the  grass,  and  the  nettle, 
and  the  " 

"  Asy,  asy,  Kelly  !"  cried  the  tailor — "asy,  take 
it  asy;  can'1  ye  think — never  despair,  says  I:  and 

so    I    said    to   Jim    Holloway    whin     his    wife    died: 

aever  despair.    Bays   I:    he   took  my  advice,    and 
married   serin    in    three  weeks.     Why  won't    one 

Held   do   ye    instead   of  another  !      Can'l    ye    horrow 
another  place  tor  the  day,  man  alive?" 

"Did  ve  ever  hear  such  gumshogue!"  cried 
blind  Barry — "who'd  gainsay  the  'Squire,  d'ye 
think?  Which  of  his  tinants  would  say  ay  to  his 
nay,    and   have  a  turn   out,  or  a  double  rint.  for 

their  punishment  ?" 

"  Barry,  will  you  whisht !     Listen  to  me,  Kelly. 

and  we'll  have  the  pathern  yet.     I'lane  \  'ereelf  and 
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go  up  to  the  big  house  to  Mister  Herriott;  he's  an 
ould  residenter,  and  lias  a  heart  to  feel  for  and  a 
hand  to  relieve  the  poor  man's  sorrow;  let  him 
know  the  rights  of  it,  and,  I'll  go  bail,  he'll  lend 
you  some  field  of  his  own.  And  as  to  the  'Squire, 
you  know  he  does  not  care  a  brass  farthin'  for  him, 
on  account  of  the  half-acre  field  they  two  went  to 
law  about;  I  hear  say  it  cost  them,  one  way  or 
t'other,  a  clear  seven  hundred;  and  the  field  itself 
not  worth  a  traneen ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there." 

"  Mick,"  said  Kelly,  "  you  have  it ! — by  the 
powers,  I'll  go  off  straight ;  to  be  sure  if  we  have  a 
pathern  it's  little  matter  where,  excipt  that  it's 
pleasure  for  the  girls  to  dance  on  the  same  sod 
their  mothers  danced  on  afore  them ;  but  niver 
mind — won't  some  o'  ye  come  to  back  me?" 

"  No  occasion  in  life  for  that ;  but  we'll  go  wid 
ye  to  the  gate,  and  hear  the  luck  when  ye  come 
out." 

Kelly  Mas  soon  ready,  and  set  off  on  the  embassy 
in  high  spirits:  as  they  journeyed,  they  talked  over 
the  matter  more  at  length,  suggested  a  variety  of 
fields  and  meadows,  and  told  the  story  to  all  they 
met.  The  Irish,  careless  of  their  time,  are  ever 
ready  to    "tell    or    hear    some    new    thing;"    and 
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Kelly's  train  became  almost  a  troop,  before  it  ar- 
rived at  the  liill  which  overlooked  Mr.  Herriott'e 
small  but  beautiful  domain. 

It  was  indeed  very  beautiful;  the  old  mansion, 
with  its  tall  white  chimnieS]  bursting  from  a  thick 
grove  of  many-coloured  foliage  that  early  in  Au- 
gust was  deepening  into  the  brown  of  autumn. 
Tlu'  lone  straight  line  of  trees  that  marked  tin- 
avenue,  and  the  bright  blue  sea  in  the  distance, 
reflecting  a  cloudless  sky,  almost  too  cloudless  for 
so  unfortunate  a  country;  the  hill,  sloping  gradually 
down  to  the  back  of  tin-  house,  which,  though  not 
exactly  a  common,  was  rendered  nearly  so  by  the 
kindness  of  its  possessor,  who  gave  grass  to  half 

the  Ja/.\    COWS  and  tronlilcsoine  pigs  in  tin-  parish. 

"  We  can  Bee  the  sign  of  the  Welsh  coast,  the 
day's  so  clear,"  said  Nick. 

"The  dickons  drive  it  back,  say  I  ! — the  Welsh 
and  English  are  all  foreigners  alike:  and  itso'  them 
all  the  bother  comes,"  retorted  Kelly. 

"  How  dark  the  mountain  of  Forth  looks  !  Do 
von  renumber  once  when  it  looked  bright,  Jim?" 

said     burling    Jack,    to    a    tall,     powerful    man    who 
strode  foremost  of  the  party. 

"   Do   I   QOt  !        The  red-COata  were  in  the  hollow. 

and  the  boys  on  the  hill:  the\    covered  it   like  a 
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swarm  o'  bees.  Ocli !  if  we  had  but  attacked  thim 
as  I  wanted,  not  a  mother's  son  would  have  lived 
to  tell  the  story ;  but  they  got  to  the  whiskey  and 
the  pipes,  and  the  reinforcement  came  up,  and  it 
was  all  over.  Kelly,  I  remimber  you  were  blind 
with  the  drink,  and  yet  ye  kept  on  playing  for  the 
dear  life — 

"  We'll  down  wid  the  orange  and  up  wid  the  green, 
Success  to  the  croppies  wherever  they're  seen  !" 

"  Whisht,  Jim,  whisht ! "  cried  Kelly,  looking 
about  quite  frightened  ;  "  how  do  you  know  who's 
listening? — and,  as  I'm  a  sinner,  yon's  the  master 
down  in  the  glin,  looking  as  mild  as  new  milk." 

"  How  can  ye  tell  how  he  looks,  and  his  back  to 
ye,  ye  nataral?"*  slyly  inquired  the  tailor;  "but 
I'm  sorry  he  is  there,  for  I  thought  we  might  have 
taken  the  short  cut  through  the  round  meadow." 

"  We  may  do  that  still,"  replied  Kelly,  "for 
his  honour's  too  much  the  jontleman  to  look  back 
whin  onct  on  the  road;  and  there's  others  know 
that  as  well  as  me,  I'm  thinking;  for  I  see  Biddy 
Parrel  turning  her  two-year-ould  calf  in  through 
the  gap ;  well,  that  bates  all — and  she  only  a  Kerry 
woman    " 

*  Fool. 
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Kelly  and  his  friends  were  iii  some  measure  dis- 
appointed. They  certainly  took  tin*  ^ln»rt  cut,  and 
his  honour  did  not  Look  back,  but  lie  did  ;is  bad;  he 
seated  himself  deliberately  <>n  the  wheel  <>t  a  car 

that  was  turned  upside  down  in  the  ditch  side,  and 
answered    nil    the   purposes    of     gate    and    turnstile  : 

whistled  two  rambling  spaniels  to  his  side,  to  share 
the  caresses  so  liberally  bestowed  on  Neptune,  a 
huge  Newfoundland  dog,  who  disdained  frolic  and 
fun  of  all  description,  and  looked  up  ill  Mr  Her- 
riott's  race,  with  an  owl-like  gravity,  that  made  it 
doubtful  whether  his  steadiness  proceeded  from 
sagadt]  or  stupidity.  As  the  crowd  advanced  he 
drew  still  closer  to  his  master's  side,  ami  in  low 
sullen  growls  expressed  miieh  displeasure  at  so  ill- 
dress,  ■,!  ;i  troop  approaching  the  avenue. 

••  We  are  in  for  it."  whispered  Kelly,  in  a  low 
voice,  "mi  we  may  as  well  put  a  Ixmhl  face  on  it 
at  onct,  and  spake  althegither." 

In  another  moment  Mr  llerriott  was  surrounded 
by  the  bare-headed  company;  Kellj  and  Nicky  the 
tailor  a  little  in  advance. 

"  Every  blessing  in  lite  on  y'er  honour! — and 
proud  are  we  all  to  see  \  'cr  honour  Looking  so  fresll 

and  lna\ elj  this  fine  morning." 

"  Kelly,  is  it  you  ?-    and  Nick  ?      and      wliv.  what 

G 
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earthly  business  brings  such  a,  gang  of  you  here  ? 
Have  I  not  warned  you,  over  and  over  again,  not  to 
make  your  confounded  paths  across  the  clover  field  ? 
And  I  see  half  the  barley  is  destroyed  before  the 
sickle  can  be  put  to  it,  from  your  everlasting  tres- 
passes." 

"  Is  it  ?  Oh,  then  more's  the  pity,  to  say  nothin' 
o'  the  shame  !"  exclaimed  the  Piper,  looking  very 
sorrowful ;  "  but  we  had  no  intuition  in  life  to  tres- 
pass ;  only  we  saw  y'er  honour  from  the  top  o'  the 
hill,  and  as  we  had  a  little  business  wid  y'er  honour, 
to  save  time,  and  not  to  trouble  ye  at  the  house, 
we  thought  it  best  to  take  to  the  path.  We've 
not  done  a  taste  of  harm,  y'er  honour." 

"  Well,  Kelly,  do  not  do  so  again  ;  it  sets  a  bad 
example,  and  destroys  the  fields.  (Neptune,  down, 
sir  !)  But  what's  your  business  ? — another  disagree- 
ment with  your  worthy  lady  ? — or  a  quarrel  ? — or 


"  Nothin'  at  all,  at  all,  of  that  sort,  sir;  it's  far 
worse  nor  that,  y'er  honour,  long  life  to  ye  !  It's  all 
o'  the  pathern  ;  a  burning  sin,  and  a  shame,  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  whole  town  and  counthry  ;  the  likes 
of  it  was  niver  heard  since  the  world  was  born !" 

"  Is  that  the  way  to  discoorse  a  jontleman?"  in- 
terrupted Nick;   "  how  can  his  honour  understand 
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ye? ye're  for  all  the  world  like  a  horn  nataral  :*'  and 

In-  pushed  the  diminished  I'iper  back,  and,  advanc- 
ing one  foot  forward,  commenced  Ids  oration,  at 
the  same  lime  rubbing  the  brim  <>t  Ids  hat  with 
much  dexterity     "To-morrow,  as  is  well  known 

to  v'er  honour,    being  a   raale   scholar,  and   a   horn 

jontleman — not  like  some  neighbours,  who  have  a 
power  o'  money  and  nothing  else — will  be  (crossing 

himself)  the  blessed  day  of  our  Lady,  and  always 
tin'  pathern  day  of  the  parishes  of  Kilkavan  and 
BannOW.  Now.  \  'er  honour  minds*  the  little  square 
field  at  the  foot  o'  the  hill — always  in  the  memory 
o'  man  called  the  pathern  field :  well,  it  has 
plased  t'other  'Squire — not  thai  I'd  iver  think  of 
turning   my  tongue  aginsl    the  gintry,    the  raale 

gintry,  \  er  honour  (bowing  low  to  Mr  Ilerriott)  — 
has  thought  tit  to  forbid  the  pathern,  and  to  threaten 
to  Bind  the  first  man  caught   pitching  a  tint-pole  on 

his  land,  by  a  constable,  to  Wexford  jail." 

Mr    Ilerriott     possessed   a   kind    and    benevolent 

temper;  he  loved  to  see  tin-  peasantry  happy  in 
their  own  way.  and  spent  his  fortune  on  his  estate, 
anxious,  both  l>\    precept    and    example,    to    instruct 

and  serve  his  tenantry;  hut   he  had  a  decided  old 

♦  Knows, 

G   2 
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fashioned  Irish  hatred  of  jails,  constables,  lawyers, 
soldiers,  &c. ;  and  often  did  he  glory  in  the  fact, 
that  neither  soldier,  constable,  lawyer,  physician, 
or  water-guard  were  within  twelve  miles  of  his 
mansion.  "  The  rich  'Squire,"  as  he  was  called,  was 
a  very  good  man  as  times  went,  but  so  fond  of  carry- 
ing- every  thing  with  a  high  hand,  that  the  benefits 
he  conferred  on  the  poor  (and  they  were  many)  were 
seldom  received  with  gratitude,  because  he  never 
made  allowance  for  the  customs  or  foibles  of  those 
among  whom  he  dwelt.  Moreover,  he  loved  sol- 
diers, talked  of  establishing  a  land  and  water-guard 
and  a  dispensary  in  the  parish;  all  good  things,  but 
yet  decidedly  opposed  to  the  views  of  his  more 
gentle  and  amiable  neighbour. 

"  Indeed,  a  constable!" 

"  Ay,   y'er  honour,  to  a  paceable  parish." 

"  You  have  been,  and  are,  a  peaceable  set  of 
men,  considering  you  are  Irish,"  added  Mr  Her- 
riott,  smiling,  "and  certainly  I  believe  no  one  here 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  that  unfortunate  riot  at 
Dunconmick,  where  poor  Murtough  was  killed." 

"No,  no,  y'er  honour,"  they  loudly  and  unitedly 
replied;  one  in  a  low  voice  added,  "He  was  only 
a  C'onnaught  man  after  all  !" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  if  the  Bannow  boys 
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wanted  either  soldien  or  constables  to  keep  them 
in  order;  but  I  do  n<it  Bee  bow  I  can  interfere.  I 
cannot  oblige  Mr  Desmond  to  lend  you  tin-  Held. 

"  No:  Imt  \  'er  honour  could  rive  us  the  loan  oi 
one  ot  \  'er  own  to  keep  our  pathern  in  ;  and  long 
may  ye'r  honour  reign  over  us." 

"  Ainin  !  "  said  Kelly. 

"  One  of  m\  own?  I  do  not  think  I  could  do 
that,"  replied  Mr  Harriott;  "the  fields  that  join 
the  road  are  surrounded  bj  a  bounds-ditch,  and 
young  plantations,  and  n>  to  those  in  the  centre  oi 
the  domain— impossible,  quite." 

"  No  harm   would    happen  to  the  trees.''    replied 

Kelly,  "but  it  would  be  very  inconvanient,  no 
doubt.  So  1  wasjist  thinking,  if  y'er  honour  would 
have  no  objection,  the  place  forenenl  the  grate  gate 
would  be  quite  the  thing;  and  I'll  go  l>ail  that 
they'll  all  walk  as  it'  'twas  mi  eggs  they  were 
threading,  and  neither  gate  uor  green  will  resave 
tJie  taste  damage  in  life." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr  Elerriott,  "remembei 
vou   are   security  for  the   good   conduct    of    your 

friends.'' 

••  Oh  !  every  blissing  attiud  v'er  honour,  and  the 
mistress,   and    all    the   good  t'amilv  ! — hurrah,    boys  ! 

we've  gained  the  day,''  cried  the  triumphant  Piper, 
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capering  about  and  snapping  his  fingers;  "we'll 
jig  it,  and  paceably  too ;  no  quieter  lads  in  the 
eounthry :  if  that  ould  scoundrel,  Tim  Mc' Shane, 
and  his  fiddle,  comes  within  a  mile  o'  me,  by  the 

powers,  I'll " 

"  Stop,  stop,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Mr  Herriott, 
"  peace ;  no  disturbance ;  the  slightest  fray,  and, 
depend  upon  it,  I  will  set  my  face  against  fairs  and 
patterns  for  the  next  ten  years." 

"  Oh  !  God  bless  v'er  honour  !  I'll  take  an  oath 
aginst  fighting  and  whiskey,  if  y'er  honour  wishes, 
with  heart's  delight." 

"  Never  mind;  if  you  swore  against  it  in  one 
parish,  you  would  take  it  in  another;  that  would  be 
pretty  much  the  same  thing,  I  fancy;  there,  go  the 
road  way,  and  now  no  more  talk  this  morning," 
continued  the  kind  man,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat; 
"  I  \\ill  walk  up  with  the  ladies,  and  see  that  you 
are  all  cpiiet  and  steady,  to-morrow  evening." 

"  Long  lifes,"  "powers  o'  blessings,"  "stores 
o'  good  luck,"  were  bestowed  upon  "him  and  his," 
and  the  parties  pursued  their  separate  paths. 

"  The  great  gate"  terminated  the  long  straight 
avenue  before  mentioned,  where,  sheltered  by  some 
five  or  six  noble  beech  and  horse-chesnut  trees,  and 
peeping  from  amidst  a  profusion  of  sweet-briar  and 
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wild  roses,   stood  a   littlr   lodge,  meek  and  lowly  as 

a  hedge  primrose,  with  two  lattice  windows,  and  a 
Blated  root' — that  unusual  covering  of  Irish  bouses. 
The  ulterior  of  this  pretty  rot  was  more  inter- 
esting even  than  its  outward  seeming;  within,  su 
an  old  female  spinning,  her  white  hair  turned  up 
in  front,  a  clean  kerchief  pinned  over  her  cap  and 

knotted  under  her  chin,  and  a  short  red  eloak.  fas- 
tened by  ;i  broad  black  ribband;  her  face  was 
thickly  wrinkled,  perhaps  by  age,  perhaps  1>V  sor- 
row. When  erect,  her  figure  must  have  been  tall 
and  imposing;  and  long  bony  fingers,  and  sinewy 
arms,    told  of  strength    and   exertion.      At   her   feci 

was  sitting,  <>u  what  the  Irish  peasantry  call  a 
"l)os>,"  ;i  \<t\  Blight  girl,  with  a  quantity  of  light 
lunr.  shading  a  face  of  almost  unearthly  paleness; 

she    was   carding  flax,  and    laying  it    in    flakes  on  a 

clean  table  at  her  side.  The  maiden,  as  she  con- 
versed with  the  aged  crone,  raised  her  large  blue 
eyes  to  her  withered  face,  and  gazed  on  it  with  as 
much  affection  as  if  it  possess, .,1  the  most  fascinating 

beauty;     while    the    woman's    harsh     voire   softened 

when  she  spoke  to  a  being  evidently  so  dear  to  the 
best  feelings  of  her  heart 

"  Oh,    blessed    he    the   day,   or   rather   the    night, 

whin  I  saw  ye  first,  mavourneen  !  —  for   you  are  the 
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blessin'  o'  my  life,  and  what  was  sorrow  to  you  was 
joy  to  mo." 

"  Joy  to  me,  nurse,  not  sorrow ;  for  if  I  lost  one 
parent  I  found  another  in  you." 

"  A  poor  parent,  my  darlint  May,  but  a  fond; — 
however,  God's  will  be  done ;  ould  Nelly  Clarey's 
heart  is  not  could  yet." 

Old  Nelly  Clarey,  in  her  early  days,  had  been  a 
bathing  woman,  and,  accustomed  to  the  sea  from 
infancy,  had  become  almost  amphibious;  her  fear- 
less disposition  induced  the  ladies  who  visited  the 
beautiful  banks  of  Bannow,  in  summer,  to  rely 
solely  on  her  guidance;  and,  moreover,  she  could 
row  a  boat  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  country. 
There  are  a  pair  of  green  islands  about  three  miles 
from  the  borough  of  Ballytigue,  called  the  "  Kee- 
rogues,"  where  in  summer  a  few  starved  sheep,  or 
one  or  two  goats,  wander  over  about  an  acre  of  moss 
and  weeds.  In  spring-tides  and  stormy  weather 
these  rocks  are  very  dangerous  to  vessels  whose 
pilots  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  channel ; 
and  a  winter  never  passes  without  some  shipwreck 
occurring  either  on  or  near  them.  A  dark  squally 
morning  succeeded  a  fearful  night  of  storm,  about 
fifteen  years  before  my  introduction  to  Nelly 
Clarey's  lodge.  The  hovel  she  then  lived  in  was  so 
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near  the  beach,  that  even  the  rippling  of  the  ram- 
mer surge  cheered  the  Loneliness  <>t"  her  dwelling; 
I > 1 1 r  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  it  was  not  the 
*-sot't  music  of  the  waters"  that  roused  herfromher 

bed;  but  the  often  repeated  I m,  sounding  above 

the  tempest,  which  she  well  knew  to  be  the  minute- 
gun  of  distress  from  some  perishing  vessel. 

The  early  dawn  beheld  her  wandering  amongst 
rocks,  accessible  only  to  the  sea-birds  and  her- 
self. She  clambered  the  highest  point,  and  ex- 
tended her  gaze  over  the  ocean,  which  •-till  angrily 
chafed  and  growled  along  the  shore.  Beyond  the 
breakers  the  surface  was  somewhat  smooth  :  but 
little  was  Been  to  mark  where  the  islands  rented, 
save  the  white  and  sparkling  foam  dashing  and 
glittering  in  the  early  Light,  fineh  contrasted  with 

the    deep    Colouring    of   the    sky   and    water.       Nelly 

.still  grazed,  and  now  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
for  she  thought  she  discovered  something  like  a 
motionless  mast  amongst  the  distant  breakers,  sin- 
was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  observing  several 
floating  spars  and  casks  rapidly  Koine  towards  the 
main  Land.  On  descending  to  the  beach,  she  found 
many  of  the  neighbours  anxiously  watching  the 
approach  of  what  they  considered  lawful  plunder. 
••  The  wreck  is  between  the  Keerogues,  .1. 

(,  5 
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said  Nelly  to  a  rough,  shaggy-looking  man,  who, 
half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water,  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  haul  in  a  cask,  in  danger  of  dashing 
against  a  huge  dark  mass  of  rock  that  jutted  into 
the  sea. 

"  And  what's  it  to  you  or  me,  ould  girl  ? — 'twould 
he  fitter  for  you  to  be  in  your  bed,  than  down  on 
the  wild  shore,  with  y'er  whity-brown  hair  stream- 
ing about  y'er  shoulders.  Ye  look  for  all  the  world 
like  a  witch." 

"  It's  you  and  the  likes  of  ye,"  she  replied, 
"  that  bring  disgrace  upon  poor  Ireland.  Phil 
Doran's  boat  has  passed  through  breakers  worse 
nor  these,  and  it  shall  go  out,  or  I'll  know  the 
rason  why ;  and  so  many  poor  strangers,  may-be, 
dying  at  this  blessed  momint  on  thim  islands  !  " 

"  It's  few  '11  go  wid  ye,  then,"  replied  the  man, 
as  he  grappled  with  the  cask;  and,  pulling  it  in, 
added)  "  if  it's  strangers  ye're  thinking  of,  there's 
one  come  already,"  pointing  to  a  heap  of  sea-weed 
— "  his  bed  is  soft  enough  at  any  rate.  The  ould 
fool,"  he  continued,  as  Nelly  strided  towards  the 
spot,  "she'll  take  more  trouble  about  that  sinseless 
corpse  than  she  would  to  look  after  the  bits  o'  God- 
s'uhU  the  wild  waters  bring  us." 

Nelly   found   the   body  of  a   youth,    apparently 
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about  eighteen.  Dearly  embedded  in  sea-weed.  She 
disentangled  it  with  speed  and  tenderness,  carried 
it  up  the  cliffs,  dripping  as  it  was,  with  perfect  ease, 
and  laid  ii  out  before  the  turf  fire  in  her  humble  hut 
One  of  the  arms  was  broken  and  sorely  mangled; 
and  the  bitten  lij>  and  extended  eye-lids  plain!) 
told  that  tin-  youth  had  wrestled  daringly  with  death. 

"  Yrll  no  more  gladden  your  mother's  heart, 
or  bring  joy  to  your  cither's  home,"  sighed  the 
excellent  creature,  when  perfectly  convinced  that 
restoratives  were  useless.  "God  comfort  the 
mother  that  bore  ye  ! — for  ye  were  brave  and  hand- 
some, and,  may-be,  the  pride  o'  more  hearts  than 
one." 

A>  the  morning:  advanced,  tokens  oi  extensive 
shipwreck  crowded  the  beach,  and  man]  respect- 
able inhabitants  assembled  to  prevent  plunder.  The 
surf  still  ran  so  high  that  Nell)  's  pleadings  were 
disregarded.  Although  the  mast  <>t  the  lost  vess<  I 
was  aow  distinctly  Been,  the  hardiest  boatman  would 
not  venture  out  to  the  Keerogues. 

"  I  cannot  call  ye  Irishmen,"  said  -he.  after 
nsin^  man]  fruitless  arguments  to  urge  her  neigh- 
bours to  attempt  the  passage;    "vile  Cromellians 

arc    ye   all,    w  id    not   a   drop  of  true   Milesian    blood 

in  \  <t  shrivelled  veins  ! 
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The  evening  sun  had  cast  a  deep  red  light 
over  the  ocean,  whose  waters  were  less  disturbed 
than  they  had  been  at  noon;  and  the  moon  rose, 
with  calm  majesty,  over  the  subsiding  waves — 
attended  by  her  train  of  silent  but  sparkling  hand- 
maids, scattering  light  and  brilliancy  over  her 
path. 

Nelly  could  not  sleep ;  again  she  clambered  the 
"  black  rock,"  and  scared  the  sea-gull  from  its  nest 
— anxious  to  ascertain,  although  almost  beyond 
human  ken,  if  any  living  object  remained  on  the 
Keerogues,  now  more  distinctly  visible.  As  her 
eye  wandered  along  the  shore,  it  rested  on  Phil 
Doran's  boat,  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  the 
shingles;  her  mind  was  at  once  made  up  to  a  daring 
enterprise.  No  village  clock  tolled  the  knell  of  the 
departing  hours,  but  she  knew  it  must  be  near  mid- 
night. She  returned  to  her  cabin,  wrapt  a  long 
cloak  around  her,  and  secured  a  bottle  of  spirits  in 
its  hood.  A  few  moments  found  her  on  the  strand; 
the  oars  were  in  the  strong  but  rude  fishing-boat, 
and  she  soon  drew  it  to  the  water.  When  in  the 
act  of  pushing  off,  a  head  appeared  from  behind 
one  of  the  rocks,  and  a  voice  exclaimed — "  Bo- 
theration to  ye,  on  what  fool's  journey  are  ye  now? 
It's  myself  believes  ye've  doings  with  the  ould  one, 
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for  there's  do  rest  for  a  body  near  ye,  day  nor 
night" 

"(Onif.  .lack,"  replied  the  woman,  convinced 
that  assistance  would  be  useful,  "it's  calm  enough 
now,  and  ye  may  find  something:  on  thim  islands 

you'd  like  to  have.  I  cannot  rest  in  pace  while 
I  think  there  may  be  a  living  thing  on  the 
rocks.' 

The  love  of  plunder  and  the  love  of  enterprise, 
the  latter,  perhaps,  inspired  l>\  the  whiske\  he  had 
drank  during  the  day,  urged  .lack  to  accompany 
the  woman.  As  the\  approached  the  Keerogues, 
their  little  hark  leaped  lightly  over  the  billows,  and 
Nelly,  like  others  of  her  sex,  gloried  in  her  opinion 
being  correct,  for  the  mast  and  pari  of  the  rigging 
of  the  vessel  still  adhered  to  the  wreck,  and  al>s<>- 
lutely  hung  over  the  largest  island. 

.lack  commenced  prowling  tor  plunder;  Nell] 
could  not  perceive  a  single  body  on  the  shore.  At 
length  she  discovered,  midway  the  mast,  something 
like  a  female  figure,  -o  securely  fastened  that  even 
the  waters  must  tail  to  disentangle  the  cords  and 

start's  with  which  the  hands  of  alfection  had  secured 
it.  to  what  appeared  the  last  refuse. 

"  It's  ;i  tax  male,  at  all  events."  said  Jack,  when 
Nelly    succeeded     in     fixing     his     attention.       "1111 
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sartin  it's  a  faymale ;  so  here  goes  ! — bad  as  ye 
think  me — bad  as  may-be  I  am — Jack  Connor  never 
did  a  bad  turn  to  the  women." 

He  managed  to  get  to  the  mast,  cut  the  braces, 
and  lower  the  corpse  (for  so  it  was),  still  enveloped 
in  many  shawls,  into  Nelly's  arms. 

"  She's  gone,  as  well  as  the  boy  ye  picked  up 
this  morning,  Nelly,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  God  in  his  mercy  save  us  all !"  she  exclaimed, 
falling  on  her  knees,  "  God  in  his  mercy  save  us  ! 
Her  stiff  arms  are  locked  over  a  living  baby,  and 
its  little  head  is  on  her  bare  bosom  !  " 

It  was  even  so.  The  lady  was  dead;  her  weak 
frame  had  been  unable  to  retain  life  amid  so  many 
horrors ;  and  her  spirit  could  not  long  have  lingered 
behind  his  whose  last  efforts  were  exerted  to  pre- 
serve the  objects  of  his  purest  affections,  when  to 
others  "all  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that 
was — death  ! " 

Jack — croppy,  smuggler,  wrecker,  poacher, 
white-boy,  rogue,  and  rapparee,  as  he  either  was 
or  had  been — Jack  Connor  (I  wish  to  do  every 
body  justice)  placed  the  unfortunate  lady  carefully 
in  the  boat,  took  off  his  jacket,  which  he  added  as 
another  covering  to  the  still  living  infant;  and 
without  plundering  a  single  article,  or  uttering  a 
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single    sentence,   rowed   steadily   to  the   short'.       A- 

he  carried  the  body  up  the  cliffs,  the  morning  light 
was  stealing  over  the  now  calm  ocean.     "  Nelly," 

said    lie,     as    he    rested     the     burthen    on    Iter   bed — 

'v  Nelly,  111  never  gainsay  ye  agin;  if  I'd  done  \  'er 
bidding  yesterday,  that  cratur  would  Ik-  a  living 
woman  now." 

Nelly's   courage   and  humanity  gained  tor   her 
high  approbation.     The  vessel  was  ascertained  to 

have    been    a    Chinese    trader,    on    her    homeward 

passage  :  hut  of  the  crew  none  remained,  except 
the   infant   the   bathing-woman   had  so  heroically 

rescued. 

Mr    Ilerriott     persuaded    Nelly,    tor   the   sake   of 
her    adopted    child,    to   take    up    her    abode   at   the 

avenue  Lodge.  The  babe  was  called  May,  and  much 
did  Nelly  complain  of  what  she  termed  "a  Hea- 
then name."  Hut  Mr  Ilerriott  convinced  her  it 
was    right,  as    the   letters  M.A.Y.   were   wrought  in 

a  bracelel  found  on  her  mother's  wrist.  No  inqui- 
ries had  ever  been  made  about  the  little  stranerer. 
and  her  story  was  seldom  thought  of;  but  she  was 
eery  different  from  the  peasant  children;    not   so 

fond  ot  play,  and  always  Sweetly  serious.  She 
heard    the    intelligence    that    the    pattern    was   to   he 

celebrated  outside  the  zreat  (rates,  with  more  fear 
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than  pleasure,  and  could  hardly  understand  why 
Mi>ss  Kelly  so  gloried  in  her  father's  having  gained 
the  day.  Old  Nelly  "stood  up"  for  Mr  Herriott's 
ascendancy,  with  true  clan-like  feeling;  not  that 
she  cared  for  the  pattern,  but  she  hated  soldiers, 
and  constables,  and  lawyers,  and  water-guards,  be- 
cause she  knew  "the  master"  hated  them;  and  so, 
in  honour  of  the  pattern  victory,  she  told  May  that 
she  should  cut  as  good  a  figure  as  any  of  them — and 
better  too  for  the  matter  of  that ;  there  was  a  long 
narrow  scarf  that  had  belonged  to  her  mother,  (hea- 
ven rest  her  soul !)  and  she  should  wear  it  as  a 
sash,  and  she  should  dance  too 

"  I  do  not  care  for  dancing,  dear  nurse,"  ob- 
served the  pale  girl;  "my  heart's  not  in  it;  but 
I'll  do  my  best  to  plase  you;  and  I  dare  say  it  will 
be  a  merry  pathern." 

And  so  it  was.  Such  a  pattern  ! — such  a  sight 
of  tents  had  never  been  seen  by  the  oldest  man  in 
the  parish,  except  at  the  fair  of  Ballynasloe,  which, 
as  Kelly  said,  he  had  never  seen,  but  only  heard  of. 
Such  a  "power"  of  people ;  there  was  the  old  Lord 
of  (  arrick,  as  he  was  called — the  most  respectable 
butcher  for  ten  miles  round,  with  his  bob-wig  over 
his  grey  hair,  all  on  one  side  from  joy  and  whiskey. 
There  was  Nickey  the  tailor,  and  his  seven  sons ; 
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Mich  fine  boys,  oo1  one  of  them  under  sia  feetj  and 
the  youngest  » m  I  \  one-and-twentv.  There  was 
I'at  Kenessy's  tent,  with  a  green  flag  flowing  with- 
out,  and  whiskey  "  gilloure"  flowing  within.  There 
was  Mary-the-Manl  in  a  "bran  oew  gown:"  and 
the  five  Misses  Kenessy,  with  every  earthly  and 
heavenly  colour  on  them,  except  orange.  Then 
the  Corishes — the  never-ending  Corishes! — Pat 
Corish  and  his  childcr ;  Jim  Corish  and  his  childer; 
Tom  Corish  and  his  childcr;  Mat  Corish  and  his 
childcr — not  a  quiet  English  family  of  three  or  four 
young  ones  each  :  hut  ten  or  fourteen  romping 
rogues,  boys  and  girls,  with  Stentorian  lungs,  and 
Herculean  li-ts.  Ami  who  would  he  cruel  enough 
to  interrupt  their  amusements,  id'  hurling,  jumping, 
eating,  drinking,  dancing,  and  fighting,  in  pattern 
time — while  their  parents  were  emploj  ed,  generally 

Speaking,  pretty  much  in  tin-  same  wa\  ? 

••The   grate   tint"   was   reserved   tor   dancing, 

when  the  "quality"  came;  and  often  did  Kellj 
parade  around  it.  to  see  that  all  was  right  :  and 
many  a  longing  look  was  east  down  the  avenue  to 
watch  it  the  gentrj  were  approaching. 

"  The  great  hell  did  not  ring  for  dinner  as  early 
as  usual,"  said  Nellv  Clarev  to  her  adopted,  as  she 

placed  the  last  [tin  in  her  sash,  and  arranged  the 
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flapping  bows  to  her  own  peculiar  taste.  "  I  don't 
want  you  to  go  amongst  thim  yet,  till  the  quality 
come;  but  stay,"  she  continued,  "let  me  try;"  and 
she  opened  a  little  box,  that  contained  a  chain, 
three  rings,  and  a  small,  but  curiously  wrought, 
bracelet.  "  Stay  ;  these  were  your  poor  mother's, 
and  beautiful  she  looked,  and  quiet — when  I  took 
them  off,  and  swore  to  keep  thim  for  you,  my  dar- 
lint,  and  niver  to  let  poverty  part  thim  from  me. 
But  it's  little  poverty  I've  known,  thank  God ;  and 
blessings  on  him  and  his  that  presarved  us  from  it." 
During  this  speech  Nelly  had  tried  first  one,  then 
the  other,  rings  on  May's  fingers.  "  They're  all 
too  small  for  ye ;  well,  sure  enough,  she  had  the 
sweetest  little  hand  I  ever  saw.  The  fastening  of 
the  chain's  not  good,  or  ye  might  wear  that ;  but 
what's  to  hinder  ye  putting  on  the  bracelet? — ye 
cannot  lose  it.  M.A.Y. — it  was  y'er  father's  and 
mother's  hair  that  formed  thim  letters,  I'll  ingage." 
May  gazed  upon  it,  and  tear-drops  gathered  on  her 
long  eyelashes. 

"  My  child — almost  my  own  child," — said  the 
affectionate  Nelly,  "  why  do  ye  cry  ? — you  are  al- 
ways sad  when  others  are  merry.  Ah,  May,  May  ; 
you'd  forget — look  ! — there's  Mr  Herriott,  and  the 
mistress,  and  the  young  lady,  and  the  strange  dark 
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gentleman — master's  ould  rrind  they  say — at  the 
gate;  and  you  not  tit  to  be  seen  :  there — stand  asy, 
and  wash  \ our  eyes.  I'll  attind  their  honours  ;  and 
in  five  minutes  ye'll  look  my  queen  agin." 

Kelly  and  some  of  his  train  stood  outside  the 
gate  ready  to  receive  "  the  gintry  ;"  and  way  was 
soon  made  for  them  to  pass  along  the  line  of  tents. 
The  bustling  and  skirmishing  instantly  ceased. 
The  men  held  their  hats  in  their  hands,  and  the 
women  rose  and  curtsied  respectfully,  as  Mr  Iler- 
riott  and  his  family  proceeded,  while  many  a  heart- 
felt blessing  followed  their  footsteps. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  happiness  in  the  world 
is  that  which  a  good  Irish  landlord  enjoys,  when  his 
tenantry  are  really  devoted  to  his  Bervice  ;  because 
their  devotion  is  manifested  by  those  external  signs 

which  can  only  emanate  from  an  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament.    "  How  well  his  honour  looks  ! — sure  it's 

a  blessing  to  see  him;  and  the  mistress  so  queen" 

like,  and  yet  so  humble,  with  her  kind  smile,  and 

asking  alter  the  childer,  so  motherly." 
«  Who's  the  stranger?" 

"  Prom  foreign  parts,  I  b'lieve,  l>\  his  dark  skin." 
u  very  like;  in  all  \Vr  horn  days,  did  ye  ever 

see  any  thing  like  the  state  Kelly  takes  on  bimself; 

to  be  sure  he's  o'  very  dacent  people,  and  the  best 
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Piper  in  the  whole  barony ;  hut  there's  rason  in  all 
tilings,  and  there  '11  be  a  power  of  gintry  in  the  pa- 
then]  before  night.  Mr  Cormaek  and  the  ladies, 
Mr  Jocelyn,  and  Mr  Lambton,  and  may-be  they 
won't  put  up  wid  Kelly's  talk,  like  the  rest." 

"  Never  heed,  sure  they  all  know  his  ways;  but 
come,"  and  the  oldest  crone  of  the  assembly  rose 
off  a  seat,  where  four  or  five,  "  withered  and  wild 
in  their  attire,"  had  been  sitting  smoking  their  "cloo- 
deens,"  and  making  observations  on  every  body, 
under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  great  piers.  Come, 
they're  crowding  into  the  tint,  and  we'll  be  all 
behind,  like  the  cow's  tail,  if  we  don't  make  haste." 

Kelly  had  taken  his  seat,  or  rather  erected  his 
throne,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  largest  casks  that 
could  be  procured  in  the  parish;  and  on  forms,  at  each 
side  of  the  musician,  were  seated  the  "  gentlefolk  ;" 
— a  small  space  between — and  men,  women,  and 
children,  crouched  or  stood,  as  they  best  could  ma- 
nage, leaving  sufficient  room  for  the  dancers;  for 
which  purpose  certainly  not  much  was  required, 
as  either  reel  or  jig  can  be  performed  on  a  good- 
sized  door,  always  taken  off  its  hinges  and  laid  on 
"  the  sod"  for  the  purpose. 

The  wide  entrance  to  the  tent  was  crowded  with 
a  mass  of  laughing  Irish  faces  beaming  with  joy. 
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Paddy   Madder — who  but   Paddy   Madder,   was 
fit  to  open  the  ball !     Paddy,  the  oldest  man  in  the 

parish,  and  in  his  youth,  it  was  s;,i,l  (for  none 
remembered  it),  the  finest  dancer  ever  seen  in  all 
Ireland.  Paddy  acquitted  himself  aobly,  consider- 
ing that  he  had  numbered  eighty  and  two  years  ; 

and  Mr  Harriott  placed  the  old  man  by  his  side, 
and  heard,  with  delight,  of  the  youthful  teats  which 

age  so  dearly  loves  to  dwell  upon. 

Miss  Kelly  next  dropped  her  bob  curfsey  to  young 

Tom  Corish;  who.  after  "covering  the  buckle"  to 
admiration,  and  beating  his  partner  at  the  "  high- 
land fling,"  made  "a  remarkable  genteel  how"  to 
poor  May,  heedless  of  the  smiles  and  approbation 
pert  Jane  Roche  bestowed  on  his  performance.  May 
was  not  at  all  flattered  hy  the  distinction,  and  clung 
to  her  nurse's  side,  until  desired,  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  by  Kelly,  to  ••  step  out.  and  not  look  so  sheep- 
ish." May  danced.  I  must  confess.  \,r\  badly,  hut 
she  looked  \  erv  lovely  :  timidit\  and  exercise  gave  a 
colour  to  her  cheek  which  it  seldom    possessed,  and 

her  light,  Bylph-like  form,  graced  l>\    the  flowing 

sash,    formed    a    Strange    contrast      to     the     almost 

gigantic  figure  of  her  partner. 

"  Who  is  that  girl?"  inquired  the  strange  gen- 
tleman of  Mr  I  lerriott. 
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"  I  cannot  tell  yon  who  she  is,  but  she  has  been 
nursed  by  a  very  deserving  woman,  who  attends 
our  gate  lodge." 

"  Indeed." 

The  gentleman  again  looked  at  her.  As  May 
continued,  she  forgot  she  was  the  object  of  general 
attention,  and  danced  with  more  spirit.  The 
stranger  rose  from  his  seat,  and  appeared  to  watch 
her  movements  with  extraordinary  anxiety. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  he  to  Mr  Herriott,  "but 
that  child  is  singularly  like  one  whom  I  loved  more 
than  any  earthly  being ;  my  sister  Anna." 

Indeed ;  I  never  saw  her  ; — but  you  often  men- 
tioned her  to  me  when  we  were  school-fellows ;  do 
you  remember  saying  how  much  you  should  like 
me  for  a  brother-in-law?" 

"  Boyhood's  imaginings,  my  dear  friend.  She  re- 
turned to  her  family  at  Calcutta,  when  her  educa- 
tion was  completed,  and  married  a  young  merchant, 
her  inferior  in  rank — but  I  knew  she  was  happy, 
and  forgave  it — poor  Anna !  She  accompanied 
him  to  China,  and  if  their  traffic  succeeded  they 
were  to  have  voyaged  to  England.  I  found  they 
embarked  on  board  a  vessel  for  the  purpose,  but — " 

"  Shame  upon  ye! "  exclaimed  Tom  Corish,  loud 
enough  to  interrupt  the  narrative  Mr  Herriott  was 
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so  earnest!)   attending  to;   "ye  know  his  honour 
does  not  dance,  May,  bul  it's  only  manners  for  ye 

to  ax    lii-^   honour's  frind  to  take   a  step,   now   that 

you've  bate  me  (.-lane  off,  lazy  as  you  wint  about  it." 

Poor    May   made    her   curtsey,   all    panting   and 

blushing  as  she  was,  and  without  saying  a  word,  or 

looking  up,  extended  ber  hand  to  lead  him  to  "the 

floor;"  but  she  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  when, 
seizing  her  arm  with  a  powerful  grasp,  the  stranger 
halt"  dragged — half  carried  her,  to  the  entrance  of 
the  tent ;  there  he  tenderly  supported  the  Bright- 
ened firirL  but   still  held  the  arm   she    had  extended 

to  him  with  unrelaxing  firmness;    while  his  eyes 

wandered  from    her  lace  to   the   goldeu    bracelet 

which  her  nurse  had  clasped.     The  peasantry  were 

perfectly  unable  to  comprehend  the  matter.     Kelly 
descended    from     his     throne;     and     Nelly    Clarey 

looked  quite  thunderstruck.  She  was,  however, 
the  first  to  recover  her  surprise. 

"  What  do  ye  mean  by  glowering  that  way  on 

my  child?'' 

"  Yow  child,  woman  !  Ilerriott,  you  said  she 
was  not  hers:  you  said  \ou  could  not  say  who  she 
was.      Speak,     1     entreat,     for     mercy     speak,    and 

tell    me   how    that    bracelet   came — who  gave   it 

her?" 
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"  Nobody  gave  it  her,"  replied  Nelly,  "  I  my- 
self took  it  off  her  mother's  arm — God  rest  her 
soul  ! — the  very  morning  that  Jack  Connor  and  I 
picked  thim  both  out  of  the  salt  shrouds.  The 
waves  were  her  early  cradle,  poor  thing-  !" 

"  How  long  since?" 

"  Oh,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  it  will  be  fifteen 
years,  come  next  Candlemas." 

The  strange  gentleman  let  the  braceleted  wrist 
drop,  and  folded  the  trembling  May  to  his  bosom. 

"  She  is  my  sister's  child,"  said  he,  when  he 
could  speak,   "  and  henceforth  mine." 

Mr  Herriott  suggested  the  propriety  of  their 
going  into  the  lodge.  Poor  Nellv  followed  the 
gentry,  keeping  close  to  her  adopted,  muttering, 
"  I  have  lost  her  now,  any  how."  The  rings  and 
the  chain  were  produced ;  but  the  strongest  witness 
was  the  bracelet ;  M.A.Y.  were  the  united  initials 
of  May's  father  and  mother;  and  a  spring,  under 
the  clasp,  which  had  escaped  observation,  discovered 
a  miniature  of  Mr  Monnett  (the  strange  gentle- 
man), which  lie  had  himself  given  to  his  beloved 
sifter,  as  a  token  of  affection,  on  her  leaving  Cal- 
cutta. 

"  So  ye're  a  lady  after  all,  by  fortune  as  well 
as    birth,"    said    Nelly,    Looking    affectionately   at 
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May,  "ami  I  must  call  ye  Miss.-  and  ye'll  be  no 
more  near  me;  ami  no  inure  shall  I  bear  y'er  sweet 
voice  in  tin-  soft  Bummer  evenings,  calling  to  me 
from  tlic  wood,  or  reading  to  me  whin  the  Bnow 
bangs  tin'  trci->  with  white,  like  cherry  blossoms; 
and  the  place  will  miss  ye;  and  I  shall  be  left  de- 
solate in  my  ould  age.  But  ye'll  think  of  me  ; 
think  of  y'er  poor  nurse,  Nelly;  who,  on  ber  bare 

knees,"      ami  . is  she  knelt  she  extended  her  clasped 

hands  to  heaven — "  prays  that  the  tear  o'  sorrow 

may   niverdim   y'er  e\  e  :    that    the    blush    o'    shame 

may  niver  paint   y'er  cheek;  that  the  blessings  o 

the  poor  may  strew  the  sweetest  SUmmi  r  tlowers  in 
\  er  path  :  and  that  a  long  life  ami  a  happy  death 
ma\  be  y'er  blessing;  and  after.'  continued  she 
solemnly,  "in  heaven  —  in  the  presence  of  the  Fa- 
ther ami  his  holj  saints,  may  the  Bannow  woman 
see  ye  a  bright  angel  of  glory  ! " 

May   flung  herself  on   her  nurse's  bosom  ;   and 
Mr    Monnett    assured    them,    he    hoped   they  would 

never  be  separated;  "for  I  think,  Nelly,"  said  he, 

"  May  looks  so  delicate  that  she  will  need  your  kind 

eaii'  wherever  she  goes;  and  she  would  be  unwor- 
thy ot  my  affection  If  she  wished  to  leave  you." 

"  An\  bodj  might  see,"  exclaimed  Kelly,  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  when  Ma\  appeared  at  die  gate,  for 

ii 
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a  moment,  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  her 
former  companions,  leaning  on  the  one  side  on  her 
uncle,  and  on  the  other  on  her  nurse — "  any  body 
might  see  that  she  had  always  the  gentle  drop  in 
her;  and  I  tould  you  so,  Miss  Jinny,  my  lady," 
continued  he,  sneeringly,  to  Jane  Roche,  who  had 
always  treated  poor  May  with  contempt,  and  looked 
somewhat  disconcerted  at  her  sudden  elevation ; 
"  fine  feathers  don't  always  make  fine  birds." 

"  Kelly,"  said  Mr  Herriott,  "but  for  you  this 
discovery  would  not  have  been  made ;  for  there 
would  have  been  no  pattern ;  therefore,  my  boys, 
crown  him  king  of  pipers,  patterns,  and  whiskey ; 
and  plenty  of  that,  and  good  Irish  roast  beef  shall 
you  have,  and  a  glorious  supper  outside  these  gates 
— peace — plenty — and  whiskey  !  " 

"  King  Kelly  for  ever,  and  long  life  to  the  May  !" 
.lied  Nicky  the  tailor;  and  they  chaired,  or  rather 
shouldered,  Kelly  round  the  green;  and  poured  a 
noggin  of  pure  whiskey  over  his  head,  which  made 
him  as  good  a  king  as  the  best  of  them  (they  said); 
iiiid  tin-  piper  composed  a  jig,  extempore,  that  beat 
jig  I'oltliougo,  and  all  the  jigs  ever  made  before 
or  since,  clean  out  of  the  field,  and  called  it  the 
"  Lady  May." 


<    APT  A  I  N     ANDY 


ii  a 


"  Joy  has  its  limits — we  but  borrow 

One  hour  of  mirth,  from  months  of  sorrow." 

Allan  Cunningham. 
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"Good  day,  Master  Andy:  yon  have  a  pros- 
perous time  of  it  :  plenty  of  water  to  work  the 
mill,  ami  plenty  of  corn  to  grind.  Well,  Captain, 
after  all.  peace  is  better  than   war." 

Andy  glanced  from  under  Ins  white'  hat,  one  of 
those  (indefinable  looks  of  quiet  humour,  perhaps 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  an  Irish  peasant.  He 
made  no  reply,  but  elevated  hi>  right  shoulder  and 

drew  his  left  hand  aCTOS8  the  lower  part  of  his  face, 

a>  if  attempting  to  conceal  it»  expression;  "y*er 
honour  wouldn't  hi'  going  to  Taghmon  this  fine 
morning  ?" 

k>  No,  Captain." 

"  Well,    now,    Mr  Collins,  dear,  may    1    make  SO 

bould  just  to  beg  that  you'd  lave  off  calling  me 
Captain  :   and   give   me    my  own  dacent  name — 

Andy,  BS   \'er  honour  used  afore  the  ruction  :*    and 

•  Rebellion. 
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sure  the  peaceable  time  has  lasted  long  enough  to 
make  ye  forgit  it." 

"So,  Captain,  (I  beg  your  pardon,)  Andy — the 
peaceable  times  have  lasted  too  long  you  think." 

"  I  ax  y'er  honour's  pardon,  I  said  no  sich  a  thing. 
May-be,  if  it  was  said,  it  would  be  nothin'  but  the 
truth :  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  and  no 
business  o'  mine.  The  government's  a  good  go- 
vernment— may-be,  ay — may-be,  no — and  the  king, 
God  bless  him  ! " — and  he  lifted  his  hat  reverently 
from  his  head — "the  king's  a  good  king  !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  remember  your  famous  flag,  made 
out  of  the  green  silk  curtain,  and  garnished  with 
real  laurel  leaves,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  sapling- 
ash,  the  motto,  '  God  bless  the  king,  but  curse  his 
advisers  !'  " 

"  Well,  y'er  honour  has  a  mighty  quare  way,  I 
must  say,  of  repating  gone-by  things,  and  taxing 
a  person,  quite  useless  like." 

The  gentleman,  who  had  been  amusing  himself 
at  the  poor  miller's  expence,  now  assumed  a  more 
serious  look  and  manner,  and  placing  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder  with  kind  familiarity — 

"  Andrew,"  said  he,  "when  I  speak  seriously  of 
by-gone  days,  of  times  of  terror  and  bloodshed, 
there   is  one  feeling   that    absorbs  every   other — 
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gratitude  to  the  noble  little  Captain  of  the  Bannou 

corps,  wlnt.  when  one  of  my  own  truants  declared 
k>  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  in  the  division 

to    spill    Protestant     blood,     until    the    united    men 

could  stand  in  it  knee-deep,"  rushed  forward,  and 
baring  his  bosom,  as  he  stood  before  me.  called  to 

his  men  to  strike  there,  for  that  not  a  hair  of  my 
head  should  fall  while   he  had   arms   to    use   in    my 

defence." 

The  miller  turned  away  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
taking  off  his  hat,  extended  his  broad  hand  to  the 
gentleman,  making  sundry  scrapes,  and  divers 
indescribable  gestures. 

"May  I  make  so  bould  as  to  a\  _\  \t  honour  to 
walk  in,  and  ate  or  drink  something:  ami  besides, 
I  had  a  little  matther  o'   my  own    that    I    wanted  to 

Bpaketo  ye  about:  and  sure  ye  need  never  think  oi 

what  jre'vejist  mintioned;  for  if  it  hadn't  keen  for 
\Yr  good  word,  thim   children  o'  mine  would  have 

had  no  father.     I  was  ready  enough  to  die  tor  the 

cause  like  a  man,  dacentlv:  but  to  be  hung,  jist 
for  nothing,  like  a  dog,  was  another  thing.  It  11 
nicer  come  to  that  wid  me  now.  God  be  praised ! 
To  be  sine  we  all  have  OUT  own  notions;  Inn  I'll 
not  meddle  or  make  any  more,  in  sirh  matters  :  tor 
all  the  boVS  wanted  to  be  commanders   and    gentle- 
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men  at  onct,  and  wouldn't  be  said  or  led  by  their 
betthers.  But  I  ax  pardon  for  talking,  and  ye 
standing  outside  the  mill-house,  when  the  woman, 
and  the  fire,  and  all's  widin,  that  'ud  rejoice  to  see 
y'er  two  feet  on  the  harth-stone,  even  if  it  were  of 
pure  gould." 

"  Oh,  then,  kindly  welcome,  sir  !  Jenny,  set  a 
chair  for  the  gintleman ;  arrah,  bother,  not  that  one 
wid  the  three  legs  !  (Tim,  is  that  the  patthern  o' 
y'er  manners,  to  stand  gnawing  y'er  thumb  there; 
where's  y'er  bow?  Mabby,  set  down  the  grawl,  can't 
ye,  and  make  y'er  eurtshy.) — Sure  it's  proud  we're 
of  the  honour,"  continued  the  bustling  Mrs  Andy, 
"  and  grateful ;  and  what  will  y'er  honour  take  ? 
(Tim,  have  done  picking  the  bread.)— A  crudely 
ea-gand  a  rasher,  or  some  hot  cake  and  frish  butter, 
y'er  honour,  as  frish  as  the  day,  made  wid  my  own 
hands.  Jenny,  quiet  that  child,  will  ye  ?  Oh ! 
Mabby,  Mabby,  run  for  the  dear  life;  there's  the 
,,,,],!  pig — bad  cess  to  her  ! — and  all  the  bonneens,* 
through  the  cabbages.  I  humbly  beg  y'er  honour's 
pardon  (curtseying),  but,  may-be,  y'er  honour 
would  just  taste " 

"  Will  ye  hould  y'er  whist,  Biddy?"  interrupted 

*  Young  pigs. 
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the  Captain,  coming  from  the  inner  room,  car- 
rying a  Btone  jar,  and  a  long  green  bottle;  "she 
has  ;i  tongue  in  her  head,  sir,  and  Likes  to  use  it, 
he  continued,  placing  both  jar  and  bottle  on  the 
table;  "but  here's  something  tit  for  a  morninM  for 
saint  Patrick  himself,  and  y'er  honour  must  taste 
it — raale  [nnishown;  or  if  ye're  too  delicate  (strik- 
ing the  jar),  the  likes  of  this  isn't  in  e'er  a  cellar 
in  the  county."  He  rilled  a  glass  and  presented 
it  to  Mr  Collins,  who  looked  at,  tasted,  and  tinallx 
drank  it  off. 

"  It  came  from  foreign  parts,  sir.  as  a  little  tes- 
timonial from  one  whose  last  gift  it  will  lie." 

"  Indeed,  Andy  ! — pit)  such  cordials  should  I" 
last  gifts." 

••True  for  \  i'.  sir.  Tim,  make  y'er  how  to  the 
gintleman,  and   take   y'er  Vosterf  out    under  the 

SUnnv  bedffe,    and   y'er   slate.    m\    man.  and  do  two 

Ninns  iii  fractions,  tor  practice.  Jenny,  woman, 
lift  out  your  wheel,  and  Bee  that  y'er  brother  minds 
the  Bums." 

"  Don't  ye  see  she's  getting  out  the  white  cloth, 
for  a  snack;  for  his  honour?  I  wish  ye'd  lei  the  girl 
alone;  or,  any  way,  lave  her  to  do  my  bidding, 

\  portion  "t  *|>irit*  drank  before  breakfast 
I  Voster  b  Arithmetic.  :  A  Inncheon 

11  .") 
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continued  the  wife,  "  ye've  no  earthly  clacency  in 
ye,  or  ye'd  ha'  tould  me  his  honour  was  coming  in, 
and  then  I  could  have  got  something  proper,  not 
trusting  to  rashers  and  eggs,  and  y'er  outlandish 
drops:"  and  the  angry  dame,  angry  because  she 
could  not  pay  "his  honour"  sufficient  attention, 
bustled  about  more  than  ever. 

"  The  devil's  in  the  woman  !  But — save  us  all ! 
— they  can't  help  it,"  muttered  Andrew;  "may-be, 
while  she's  doing  the  eggs,  y'er  honour  would  walk 
out  and  look  at  the  new  spokes  in  the  mill  wheel, 
and  the  little  things  I've  been  trying  at;  thank  God, 
we've  no  middle  men  in  this  parish,  but  resident 
landlords,  who  give  every  earthly  encouragement 
to  the  improving  tenant,  and  never  rise  the  rint 
because  the  ground  looks  well ;  only  a  kind  word 
and  every  praise  in  life,  and  encourage  ye  wid  odd 
presents  :  a  wheel,  a  bale  o'  flax,  or  a  lock  o'  wool  to 
the  girls — a  new  plough  or  harrow,  or  some  fine  seed 
potatoes  to  the  boys;  and  that's  the  true  rason  why 
the  parish  o'  Bannow  is  the  flower  o'  the  country." 

The  neighbouring  fields  looked  indeed  beautiful; 
and  the  I  night  greenery  extended  at  either  side, 
around  the  mill  stream;  here  and  there  a  gnarled 
oak  or  a  gay  thorn  tree  added  interest  to  the  land- 
scape,   while  the  sweet  wavering  willows,  rooting 
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themselves  in  the  very  depth  of  the  rippling  wain-. 
which]  dancing  between  their  trunks,  and  sparkling 
through  their  weeping  folia  ire,  formed  a  picture  as 
calmly  beautiful  ;h  even  fruitful  and  merr)  England 
could  supply.  Andrew,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
forgot  tlif  "new  spokes"  when  he  reached  the  mill- 
house  with  Mr  Collins,  and  peered  behind  the  piled 
sacks  to  ascertain  that  no  one  was  in  the  small 
square  room,  which  contained  flour  bags  and  piles 
of  fresh  grain,  a  Long  form,  and  sundry  winnowing 
sheets,  flails,  and  sifters. 

••  1  have  got  something  particular  to  say  to 
y'er  honour,  but  couldn't  for  the  woman;  but  I'll 
liouli  her  out  (fastening  the  door).  Sure  I'm  king 
o'  ilif  cattle  here,  any  \v;i\ .  Oh  !  don't  lane  aginst 
thim  bags,  sir:  there's  do  getting  the  white  out  o' 
the  English  cloth,  at  all,  at  all.  Sure  the  binch — 
(I  wish  y'er  honour  was  on  the  raale  binch,  and 
it's  thin  we'd  have  justice !)— the  binch  '11  do  the 

Mini."       And   Andv  pulled    off   hi--  wigt  dusted  with 

it  the  form,  or,  as  he  called  it,  "  binch,"  replaced 
the  powdered  "bob"  over  his  own  black  hair, 
crossed  his  feet,  gave  the  wig  a  settling  pull, 
folded  his  arms,  and,  leaning  against  the  door-post, 
commenced  the  disclosure  of  his  secret  in  a  confi- 
dential under-tone : — 
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"  Y'er  honour  renumbers  ould  times,  I'm  think- 
ing-."— Mr  Collins  smiled. 

"And  the  Bannow  corps?" — Another  smile. 

"  Well ;  I  know  y'er  honour's  sinsible  that 
though  the  boys  would  have  me  head  thim,  yet  I 
niver  thought  they'd  have  turned  to  the  religion, 
and  murdered  the  innocent  craturs  o'  Protestants 
for  nothin',  or,  as  God's  my  judge,  I'd  have  let 
thim  all  go  to  Botany  afore  I'd  any  hand  in  it;  but 
that's  all  gone  and  past,  and  neither  here  nor  there. 
Well ;  whin  onct  I  was  in,  I  thought  it  right  to 
behave  myself  properly.  But  there  were  bloody 
sins  o'  both  sides,  as  nataral ; — burnings — and  mas- 
sacres— and  all  bad;  and  times  was,  whin  I  couldn't 
for  the  life  o'  me  tell  which  was  worst ;  only  the 
poor  Catholics  had  no  arms,  but  the  bits  o'  pikes, 
for  the  most  part,  to  make  fight  wid.  Och  !  it  was 
bitter  bad  !  Well,  y'er  honour  remimbers  Thomas 
Jarratt,  the  fanner,  who  lived  on  the  hill  side,  far 
from  kith  or  kin  ;  a  lone  man,  wid  one  son,  a  wild 
chap — yet  kindly  ;  fierce — but  gentle-like  at  times, 
and  a  generous  boy;  striking  handsome,  and  prouder 
than  many  more  rich  and  powerful  nor  himself. 
Well;  he  always  had  liis  own  way;  the  poor 
father  doated  down  on  him  ;  and  for  many  a  day  he 
was  the  white  headed  boy  o'  the  whole  country. 
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Nfow  sir<  dear,  call  another  tn  mind.  ( )nl<l  James 
Corish,  though  Biispicted  o'  being  a  black  Protes- 
tant  (I  ax  pardon — hut  that  was  what  they  were 
called),  was  well  counted  by  all  his  neighbours;  In- 
had  m  en  a  dale  <>'  years,  and  there  were  not  many 
happier;  for  his  prosperity  had  lasted  for  more 
than  halt'  a  hundred,  and  appeared  sartin  to  nm- 
tinue  for  tin-  remainder  o'  liUd;i\».  He  had  hail 
a  joyful  fire-side  o'  ehilder ;  hut  they  were  all  gone 
excipt  two:  Mary  the  eldest — so  lamed,  so  wise, 
and  so  charming;  and  James,  a  fine  gray  hoy.  rising 
seventeen  :  thoughtless — hut  all  are  thoughtless, 
sir,  before  thej  mix  in  the  world,  to  drink  of  it> 
bitterness,  or  he  marked  1»\  its  corruption.  It  used 
to  do  m\  heart  good,  of  a  Sunday,  to  see  that 
family  passing  on  to  their  own  church.  The  ould 
man,  his  silver  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders;  his 
two  ehilder,  the  one  wid  her  dark  long  curls  half 
hid  under  her  straw  hat  :  and  her  short  scarlet  pet- 
ticoat, that  sot  off  the  white  St0cking8  and  slight 
ancles;  the  oilier  looking  so  cheerful,  his  light 
blue    eyes  jumping    out  of  his   head    wid    innocent 

joy.     Well,  sir,  young  Thomas  Jarratl  cast  an  eye 

upon  the  colleen,  and  as  he  was  no  ways  a  Btrict 
Catholic,  ould  Corish  thought,  ninv-he,  he  might 
answer  for  Man  ,  as  he  was  w  ell  to  do  in  the  w  orld  ; 
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and  though  he  didn't  get  any  grate  encouragement 
— to  say  grate — yet  for  all  that  he  went  in  and  out, 
and  the  two  boys  were  very  much  thegither,  and 
no  one  dare  look  at  Mary,  on  account  o'  young 
Tom.  Y'er  honour  renumbers  the  Militia  regi- 
ments ;  well,  young  Corish  was  drawed  to  go  in 
thim." 

"I  do.  I  remember  it  well,"  replied  Mr  Col- 
lins ;  "  I  was  there  the  evening  he  went  to  join  the 
Wexford  Militia.  '  God  bless  you,  my  only  boy  !' 
sobbed  the  poor  father ;  '  it's  like  spilling  one's 
own  blood  to  fight  against  one's  neighbours;  but, 
God  bless  you,  boy ;  do  your  duty  as  your  father 
did  before  you ;  only  remember,  a  Protestant  sol- 
dier need  not  be  an  Orangeman.'  Mary  neither 
spoke  nor  wept ;  but  she  pushed  the  curling  locks 
from  off  her  brother's  brow,  and  mournfully  gazed 
upon  it;  and  when,  laughing  at  her  fears,  he  affec- 
tionately kissed  her  cheek,  still  she  looked  sad  ; 
and  long  and  anxiously  did  her  eyes  follow  him, 
until  his  form  was  lost  in  the  twilight  mist,  as  he 
ascended  the  mountain  of  Forth." 

"  Poor  cratur  ! — poor  cratur  !  "  sighed  the  miller; 
"well,  sir,  you  know  I  was  over  persuaded  to  join 
the  boys,  and  we  used  to  have  little  meetings  in  this 
very  room,  and  I  didn't  care  to  let  the  wife  know 
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any  thing  of  if  at  tiiM  ;  hut  she  found  it  out  some- 
how or  other  (the  women  are  rery  'cute),  and  was 
all  aginst  it :  hut  she  corned  over  a  hit  at  the  thought 
of  my  being  a  Captain,  and  she,  to  he  sure,  a 
Captain's  lady;  well,  we  hid  a  good  many  pike- 
heads  in  the  grain,  and  sinl  more  to  the  boys  o' 
Watherford,  into  the  very  town,  though  it  was 
under  martial  law  at  tin'  time;  hut  we  hid  them 
among  eggs,  and  in  sacks  o'  flour,  and  what  not. 
The  wilt  one  day  had  crossed  the  Scar,  to  give  a 
small  sack  o'  barley-male  to  one  at  the  other  side, 

and  wlio  should  she  meet  this  side,  and  she  coming 

hack,  hut  young  Thomas  Jarratt.  'Good  morrow. 
Mistress  Andy,'  says  he.  'Good  morrow  kindly,' 
s.i\  s  she.  •  May-be,'  s;i\  s  he,  •  \  e  won't  tell  a  body 
where  ye've  been.'    To  be  sure  she  up  with  the  lie 

at  onet.     'That  won't  do  for  me,'  s;i\s  hi',  •  I  know 

what  ye're  after,  and  good  rason  too,  tor  I'm  sworn 
in;  and  by  tin'  same  token,  the  pass-word  into 
y'er  own  mill-house  is — green  hoy.'  Well,  she 
was  stunk  quite  comical,  lor  she  thought  of  his 
father's  white  head,  and  of  the  poor  lad's  own  rosy 
cheek  ;  hut,  above  all,  of  bv»  eet  Mary  Corish.  •  ( )h. 
Thomas!'  said  she,  sure  it   wasn't   non    man  that 

united  ye  :    oh  !  think  of   \  'er  ould   father,   and   the 

black-eyed  girl  that  Loves  ye.1     Och  !  the  laugh  he 
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gave  Mas  heart  scalding.  '  No,'  says  he,  ' y'er 
husband  would  call  me  a  boy ;  and  as  to  Mary,  some 
one  has  come  betwixt  us,  and  she  believes  me  bad, 
and  ye  know  I  wouldn't  desave  her,'  and  away  he 
goes  like  a  shot.  For  sartin,  sorry  was  I  whin  I  hard 
it,  but  it  was  too  true ;  Mary  soon  got  the  wind  o' 
the  word,  and  it  was  too  late,  he  wouldn't  lade  nor 
drive ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  Scarroges  that  drew 
him  in,  for  which  the  same  man  niver  had  luck 
nor  grace — for  the  boy  was  too  young  intirely  to 
be  brought  into  sich  hardship.  Well,  I  needn't 
tell  about  thim  times.  Thomas  nourished  the  green 
flag,  and  did  it  bravely ;  but  in  the  battle  of  Wax- 
ford  it  was  his  fate  to  cut  down  the  brother  of  poor 
Mary.  James  Corish,  however,  wasn't  much  hurt, 
and,  wid  others,  was  carried  to  the  barn  of  Sculla- 
bogue.  I  had  little  power,  excipt  in  my  own 
regiment,  and  I  couldn't  help  the  mischief;  y'er 
honour  knows,  better  nor  me,  what  that  cratur, 
Mary,  wint  through." 

"  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,"  said  Mr 
Collins ;  "  poor  old  James  fled  with  Mary  to  Ross, 
but  the  knowledge  of  her  brother's  danger  came  like 
a  blight  to  her  young  heart,  and  long  and  eager  were 
her  inquiries  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Wexford  Militia. 
With   feelings  of  dreadful  anguish,  she  learnt  that 
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Wexford  bad  surrendered  to  the  rebels,  and  thai 
the  soldiers  had  been  massacred.  Again  a  report 
reached  her,  that  her  brother  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
barn  of  Scullabogue,  and  that  the  barn  was  to  be 
set  on  fire  that  night  <>r  the  next." 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  tell  of  that  barn,  at  all,  at 
all:  but  1  should  like  to  lam  from  y'er  honour  how 
she  made  her  way  from  Ross  in  Scullabotrue :  vou 
were  in  the  town  at  the  time,  s,,  ye  have  a  good 
right  to  know  all  about  it." 

"True,  Andy;  hut  what  has  this  to  do  with  your 
secret  '" 

"  Ocli  !  more  nor  your  honour  guesses,  any  way. 
I  remimber  her  at  the  barn,  but  the  cratur  niver 
tould  me  how  she  got  there." 

"Poor  tiling! — she  wrapped  her  blue  mantle 
around  her,  and  with  a  blanched  cheek,  l»ur  a 
resolute  eye  and  firm  step,  she  passed  the  Ross 
sentries;  th«'  shades  of  night  were  thickening,  yet 
thf  intrepid  girl  pursued  ber  noiseless  way,  to- 
wards the  prison,  or,  perhaps,  the  grave  of  her 
brother.  \\  hen  about  eight  miles  from  Ross,  she 
heard  the  trampling  of  horses;  they  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and,  for  thf  first  time,  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  the  high  road  occurred  to  her.  She  con- 
cealed  herself  behind   some  furze,  and.   as   they 
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passed,  their  suppressed  voices  and  disordered  dress 
informed  her  to  what  party  they  belonged.  She 
next  trod  her  path  across  the  country,  over  the 
matted  common,  and  through  the  swampy  moor; 
nor  did  her  steps  fail  her,  until  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  Scullabooue." 

"  Poor  colleen  ! "  said  the  miller. 

"  The  grey  mist  of  morning  had  succeeded  the 
night,  and  the  thrush  and  blackbird  were  hailing 
the  dawning  day,  as  Mary  sank  down,  exhausted, 
on  the  green  sward.  '  Merciful  Heaven ! '  she 
exclaimed,  '  I  am  near — very  near,  yet  I  cannot 
reach  it ! '  and  she  clasped  her  hands,  in  silent  yet 
bitter  agony.  At  this  moment  she  saw  a  horse 
quietly  grazing  upon  the  common,  and,  with  a 
desperate  effort,  rushed  towards  the  spot,  unfas- 
tened her  cloak,  and  girthed  it  round  the  animal, 
like  a  pillion  —sprung  on  its  back — and  having 
previously  converted  the  ribbands  of  her  hat  into 
a  bridle,  at  a  fearless  and  quick  pace  she  gained 
the  main  road,  encountered  the  rebel  outposts, 
passed  them  by  naming  your  name,  and  at  length 
halted  opposite  the  barn  door." 

"  Well,  I  mind  it  now,  sir,  as  if  but  yesterday," 
interrupted  Andy;  "she  looked  like  a  banshee 
in  the  early  light;  her  black  hair  streaming  over 
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her  shoulders,  and  her  eyes  darting  tin',  as  she 
flung  herself  off  the  panting  haste.  The  officer 
over  the  door  was— Thomas  Jarratt. 

"  '  And  von,  Thomas, '  said  Bhe,  quite  distracted- 
like,  *  you  here  a  commander  ! — you  know  me  well  ! 
The  Hit  blazed  for  ye,  the  root'  sheltered  ye,  the 
welcome  smiled  for  ye  in  my  father's  house,  since 
we  were  both  childer.  I  have  left  my  onld  father, 
Thomas,  and  have  come  all  alone,  to  ask  these 
nun  my  brother's  life,  or  to  tell  them  I  will  die 
with  him  !' 

"  *  Yon  are  mad,  Mary,'  he  answered:  •  neither 
the  Captain  or  1  could  save  him  if  we  would:  you, 
Mary,  1  can  save;  but  as  for  James— there  is  too 
much  Orange  blood  in  the  corps  already.'  That 
w;is  the  word  he  spoke.  She  fell  on  her  knees, 
clenched  her  hands,  and  in  a  deep  smothering 
voice,  sobbed  out,  *  Let  me  see  him,  thin,  lei  me 
Bee  James  one!  — onlj  onct  more!' 

"The  young  man,  without  making  answer, 
rushed  into  the  barn,  and  in  a  moment  returned, 
from  erowth  oi  famishing,  death-doomed  craturs, 
with  .lames  Corish.  James  thought  they  bad 
brought  him  forth  to  the  death,  and  he  tried  to 
draw  up  his  fainting,  bleeding,  Bhadow-like  body, 
to  meet  it  as  a  man:   but  when  he  saw  his  dear 
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sister  Mary,  he  would  have  sunk  to  the  earth,  had 
she  not  sprung  to  his  side. 

"  '  Now,  mark  me,  boys  ! '  cried  she,  as  half 
Turning  from  her  brother,  she  kept  him  up  with 
one  arm,  '  now  mark  me  ! — the  man  that  forces  him 
from  me  shall  first  tear  the  limbs  from  my  body. 
And  if  there  be  one  amongst  ye  who  denies  a  sis- 
ter's claim  to  her  dying  brother,  let  him  bury  his 
pike  in  my  heart,  or  burn  me  wid  him.' 

"  She  flung  him  on  the  nearest  horse,  and, 
mounting  behind,  guided  the  animal's  bridle.  The 
last  sound  of  the  galloping,  and  the  last  sight  of 
her  streaming  black  hair,  were  long  gone,  before 
hand  or  foot  was  moved ;  they  stood  like  stocks  and 
stones,  even  in  the  time  of  destruction,  M'ondering 
at  woman's  love.*  '  Fire  the  barn  !'  was  the  next 
sound  I  hard,  and  that  from  Thomas  Jarratt's  own 
mouth.  I  seized  Ms  arm,  '  What  do  you  mane?' 
siid  I.  '  Fire  the  barn  ! '  he  repeated,  stamping, 
and  hell's  own  fire  flashing  like  lightning  from 
his  blood-red  eyes,  '  isn't  he  half  murdered  by 
this  hand?'  he  muttered  to  himself ;   '  and  isn't  she 


*  The  circumstance  here  recorded  is  strictly  true.  I  have 
seen  my  heroic  countrywoman,  Mary  Corish,  often — but  never 
without  grief.  The  effort  was  too  much  for  her  mind,  and  her 
reason  sunk  under  it. 
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whole  murdered,  or  worse ? — for  I  know  thai  in 
twinty-four  hours  she'll  be  either  mad  or  dead.' 
'United  [irishmen!1  be  screamed  out,  waving  his 
gTeen  flag,  'the  soldiers  arc  in  Ross.  Shall  we 
suffer  so  many  heretics  agin  to  bid  defiance  i<»  us, 
on  our  own  land?  For  your  counthry,  for  your 
religion,  and  \Vr  God,  follow  !'  And  sticking  his 
pike  into  a  InvMini^li, '  which  sonic  devils  had 
lit,  he  rushed  towards  the  door.  I  saw  it  was  all 
over,   bo   I   shouted  to  the  Bannow  boys  to  close 

around  their  Captain  ;  and.  sure  enough,  out  o'  in\ 
two  hundred  and  odd,  there  weren't  five  that  didn't 
march  home  that  day  to  their  own  cabins.     Och! 

Imt  the  Crackling,  and  the  shrieks,  and  the  veils.  ;!•> 

we  burned  on  ! '' 

The  old  miller  covered  bis  race  with  his  hands, 
and  pressed  bis  rougjb  fingers  against  his  eyeballs, 

as  if  to  destroy  SUCh  horrid  recollection-.. 

"  Poor  Mary  !  she  gained  Ki^  in  safety,"  said 
Mr  Collins,  ••and  her  father  rejoiced  much.  James 
soon  recovered,  but  we  all  know  the  wretched 
Thomas  was  right.  When  she  arose  from  that 
fearful  brain  lexer,  her  reason  was  perfectly  gone. 
You  are  all  kind   to  her,   very  kind.     She   se<  ii  - 

\  fagot 
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more  happy  wandering  about  your  mill-stream,  and 
gathering  flowers  for  your  children,  than  in  her 
brother's  farm-house.  I  remember  well  old  Jar- 
ratt's  funeral.  His  son  was  killed;  but  I  believe 
his  body  was  never  found." 

"  He  was  not  killed,  sir,"  replied   the   miller, 
looking  earnestly  at  Mr  Collins.     "  Many  a  night 
after,  he  slept  in  this  very  room." 

"  Here,  Andy ! — what,  here? — and  you  knew  it?" 

"  Y'er  honour  may  say  that,  when  it  was  my- 
self put  him  in  it." 

"  But,  Andy,  your  own  life  was  not  then  safe 
from  the  king's  troops.  How  could  you  commit 
such  a  very  imprudent  action  (to  call  it  by  no 
harsher  term),  as  to  harbour  a  proscribed  man, 
when  a  rich  price  was  set  upon  his  body,  dead  or 
alive  ?  And  such  a  wretch  too  !  I  am  perfectly 
astonished." 

"  No  need  in  life  for  that  last,  sir.  As  to  my 
own  head,  it  was  but  loosely  on  my  shoulders  thin, 
— sure  enough  ; — as  to  the  prudence,  it's  not  the 
character  of  the  counthry; — as  to  the  price  set 
upon  his  head,  none  o'  my  breed,  seed,  or  gene- 
ration, were  iver  informers  (my  curse  on  the 
black  word  !)  or  iver  will  be,  plase  the  Almighty. 
And   as   to    his    being  a  wretch — we  are  all  bad 
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enough)  and  to  spare.  Hut  had  be  murdered  my 
own  brother9  and  after  come — ay,  with  the  verv 
blood  upon  his  bands— and  thrown  himself  upon 

my  marc]  -  I'm  a  true-born  Irishman,  sir,  who  niver 
refused  purtection  whin  wanted,  to  saint  or  sinner. 
Hut  the  fair  and  beautiful  hoy,  to  see  him,  and 
he  dressed  like  an  ould  woman  pilgrim;  his  check 
hollow,  his  eye  dead,  so  worn,  and  no  life  in  him: 
Inn  hinder  sorrow  and  heavy  tears  tor  sin.  We 
kept  him  here  unknownstj  as  good  as  five  weeks, 

and  thin  shijit  hi:n  off  heyant  seas  far  enough." 
"  Hut    the    money,    Andy — how   did    you    get 

money  to  tit  him  out  ?'' 

"  Is  it  the  nioiif\  ? — his  father's  land  was  canted;* 
and,  to  1h-  Bure,  he  couldn't  touch  a  pinny,  and  lie 
banned:  hut  I'll  tell  ye  who  gave  some  of  it — 
young  .lames  Corish.  I  knew  the  good  drop  was 
in  him,  and  so  I  tould  him  all  about  it:  and  sn^ 
he,  'there  have  been  many  examples  made  of  the 
misfortunate  misguided   people,    Andy,'   Bays  he: 

'and  ii  lie  did  hew  ine  down,  why,  'twas  in  battle, 
and  I'd  ha'  done  the  same  to  him  :  hut  the  drink  and 
the  had  company  made  him  mad  :  anv  wax ,  he  took 
me  out   o'   the    barn;   and,  more  than   all.    sure  they 
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loved  each  other ;  and  more  than  all  to  the  back  o' 
that,  doesn't  the  blessed  word  o'  God  tell  us  to  love 
our  enemies,  and  to  do  good  to  thim  that  ill  use 
us?  Sure  that's  the  true  religion,  Andy;  and  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant  can't  turn  their  tongue  to 
betther  than  the  words  o'  the  gospel  o'  pace  ;'  and 
without  more  to  do,  he  gives  me  twinty  hard 
guineas  and  a  small  Bible,  and  I  gave  Thomas  the 
Bible  on  the  sly,  on  account  o'  the  priest;  and  one 
way  or  other  we  sint  him  clane  out  o'  the  land." 

"  And  did  you  never  hear  of  the  unfortunate 
young  man  since?"  inquired  Mr  Collins. 

"  Did  I  not  ? — sure  it  was  he  sint  me  over  the 
cordial  ye  tasted;  and  more  than  all,  sure  he's  come 
over  himself,  in  the  strange  brig  that's  at  the  new 
quay." 

"Good  God ! "  said  Mr  Collins,  starting  up, 
'•he'll  be  hung  as  certainly  as  he  lands." 

"  Ocli  !  no  danger  in  life  o'  that,"  replied  Andy, 
quietly. 

"  You're  mad,  absolutely  mad." 

"I  ax  y'cr  honour's  pardon,  I'm  not  mad;  and 
sure  it's  nat'ral  for  him  to  wish  to  lave  his  bones 
in  his  own  land." 

"  Leave  his  bones  on  a  gibbet!"  exclaimed  the 
gentleman,  greatly  agitated. 
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"  I  wanted  particular  to  spake  to  \Vr  honour 

about  it,  as  lie  is  to  land  to-night,  under  the  ould 
church,  and  Father  Mike  is  to  be  there,  and  Friar 
Madden,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  others, 
excipl  the  poor  boy  that  brought  him  over." 

"As    sure   as    he    lands,"   said    Mr   Collins,    "he 

will  he  in  tin-  body  of  Wexford  Jail  in  twelve 
hours." 

"Well,    that's    comical    too,"    replied    Andy, 
quietly,  "sind  a  dead  body  to  Waxford  Jail." 

Mr  Collins  looked  perplexed. 

"  \  'er  honour's  not  sinsible,  I  sec  ;  sure  it's  the 

dead   body  0*  what   was  Thomas  aarratt  that's  come 

over;  and  bj  the  same  token  a  letther,  (the  priest 
has  it.)  written— (he    had   a   dale   <»'  schooling)  jist 

before  the  breath  left  him;  and  he  prays  us  to  lav 
his  body  in  Bannow  Church,  as  near  the  ould 
windy  as  convanient,  without  disturbing  any  one's 

rest  :  and  on  account  he  doesn't  wish  a  wake,  he 
begs  us.   if  we  want   him   to    have   pace,  to  put  him 

in  the  ground  at  twelve  o*  the  night,  by  the  lulu 

ot  tour  torches.     I  can't  see  the  use  of  the  tour. 

barring  he  took  it  from  the  little  hymn — 

■  Matthew,  Hark,  Luke,  ;m<i  John, 
God  bl<  sc  the  bed  that  I  lie  on.1 

Bui  it's  hard  telling  dead  men's  fancies;  be  thai  as 

i 
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it  may,  the  letther's  a  fine  letther ;  as  good  as  a 
sarmint ;  and  he  sint  a  handsome  compliment  to 
his  Reverence,  but  nothing  said  about  masses;  and 
he  sint  forty  guineas  to  James  Corish,  and  remim- 
bered  Mary ;  and  more  to  myself  than  iver  he  got 
from  me  ;  but  says  he,  '  I  can  pay  the  living,  but 
what  do  the  dead  ask  of  me?'  And  the  boy  that 
came  over  wid  him  (an  ould  comarade),  that  was 
forced  to  fly,  for  a  bit  of  a  scrape,  nothing  killin' 
bad,  only  a  bit  of  a  mistake,  where  a  chap  was  done 
for,  without  any  malice — only  all  a  mistake ;  well, 
he  tould  me,  though  all  worldly  matthers  prospered, 
his  soid  troubled  him  night  and  day,  but  he  used 
To  read  the  Bible  at  times  (sure  it's  the  word  o' 
God),  and  sob,  and  pray;  and  he  wasted,  while  his 
goods  increased ;  but  where's  the  use  o'  my  de- 
laying y'er  honour  now  ?  I  only  want  to  ax  ye  if 
there's  any  thing  contrary  to  law,  in  landing  and 
burying  the  poor  ashes  to  night?" 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  certainly." 
"But  is  y'er  honour  sartin  sure  about  it? 
Becase,  if  there  was  any  earthly  doubt,  I'd  not  go 
aginst  the  law  now,  the  least  bit,  for  the  price  o' 
the  'varsal  world;  and  sure  I'd  go  to  the  grave  any 
time,  night  or  day,  to  keep  the  cratur  asy,  only  if 
it's  aginst  the  law" 
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"I   assure   you,   Andy,  it  i-  Dot,"   replied   Mr 
Collins:  "and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like 
to    l)i>  there  myself;  it  i>  wild  and  singular,  and 
Father  Mike  will  not  object,  I  dare  Bay." 
'•  Oeh  !  jr*er  honour's  kind  and  good." 
It  was  airreed  that  they  should  meet  at  twelve 
that    night.     Mr  Collins,    of   course,    partook    of 
Mrs  Andy's   hospitality,  and,   exchanging  kindly 
greetings  with   the  honest   miller's  family,  turned 
Iii-~  Bteps  homeward. 


'■  The  sea,  the  sea,  the  moonlit  - 

llow  calm  its  slumbering  tidi 
A  weather  shore  upon  her  l< 

The  bark  in  safety  glidi  s." 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Mr  Collin-  gained 
the  cliffs  that  overhang  the  Little  harbour  of  Ban- 
now;  the  moon  was  emerging  from  some  light 
fleecy  clouds  thai  shaded,  without  obscuring,  her 
brightness,  and  a-  she  mounted  higher  in  the  hea- 
vens, her  beams  formed  a  silvery  lim*  on  the  calm 
waters,  that  were  fleetlj  crossed  1>\  a  small  boat : 
at  the  prow  Btood  a  tall  slight  figure  enveloped  in 
a  cloak,  and  on  tin-  strand  four  or  five  men  were 
grouped  in  earnest  conversation.  The  path  Mr 
Collins  had  to  descend  \\;i-  unusually  steep,  and 

i  -i 
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various  portions  of  fallen   cliff  made  it  difficult,  if 
not  dangerous.     As  he  passed  along,  he  thought 
the  shadow  of  a  human  form  crossed  his  way ;  but 
the  improbability  of  such  an  event,  and  the  flicker- 
ing light,  made  him  forget  the  circumstance,  even 
before    he    joined    the    priest   and    Andy    on    the 
beach ;    no    word    was    spoken,    but    hands    were 
silently  grasped   in   hands,    and    they  prepared  to 
assist  in   the  landing  of  the  coffin  ;   it  was  large, 
covered  with  black  cloth,  and  on  the  lid — "  Thomas 
Jarratt,  aged  32,"  was  inscribed.    The  simple  pro- 
cession    quickly    formed.      The    priest    and   friar 
lighted  each  a  torch;  the  young  man  who  brought 
the  body  over,    still    shrouded    in   his  cloak,  sup- 
ported the  head  of  the  coffin;   Andy  and  another 
bore  the  feet;  and  the  remaining  torches,  and  Mr 
Collins,   brought  up  the  singular  procession.     As 
they  slowly  ascended,  the  torches  threw  a  wild  red 
light   over  the  mounds  of  cliff,  fringed  with    sea 
moss    and    wild  flowers,    fragments   of  dark  rock, 
and    tangled   furze    which    the   hardened  soil  ap- 
peared incapable  of  nourishing.     When  they  had 
nearly  arrived  at  the  highest  point,  Mr  Collins  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  passing  shadow  he  before  imagined 
lie  had  observed,  fade,  as  it  were,  behind  a  broken 
mass,  composed  of  earth  and  rock  ;  at  the   same 
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moment  all  the  part)-  perceived  it;  the  priest  com- 
manded a  hair,  and  murmured  an  Aw  Mary. 

"  What  was  it  ?"  whispered  one. 

"Lord  presarve  us! — it's  Lucky  they're  wid  us; 

no   blight    can    come    where    the    priests    do    he 

replied  Andy. 

Without    farther    hinderanee    they    crossed    the 

grassy    plain    that    extends    between    the    mined 

church  and  the  cliffs,  and  entered  the  long  aisle, 
where  no  more — 

••  The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  notes  of  praise." 

If  there  be  a  Bolitude  like  unto  that  of  the 
sepulchre,  it  i-  the  solitude  of  ruins:  in  mountain 
Loneliness  you  may  image  an  unpeopled  world. 
fresh  from  Clod's  own  hand  —  pure,  bright,  and 
beautiful,  as  the  new-horn  sun;  hut  a  moss-grown 
ruin  speaks  powerfully,  in  its  Loneliness,  of  gone- 
by  days — of  bleached  and  marrowless  bones. 

All  was  silent  as  the  hollow  grave  which  yawned 
at    their    feet.      The    innocent    birds    that     nestled 

among  the  wall-flowers  and  ivy,  frightened  at  the 
unusual  Light,  -creamed  and  fluttered  in  their  leaf] 
dwellings.  Tin-  moon  shone  brightly  through  the 
large  window,  as  the   bearers   re-ted   the  coffin  on 

the  Loose  earth. 
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"  He  requested,"  said  Father  Mike,  addressing 
Mr  Collins,  "  that  his  body  should  be  placed  in 
the  ground  without  so  much  as  a  prayer  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul;  that  ■was  heathenish,  and  yet 
his  other  words  Mere  those  of  a  penitent  and  a 
Christian." 

The  colnn  was  deposited  in  its  narrow  home; 
and  Andy  held  the  torch  over  the  grave,  to  ascer- 
tain that  all  had  been  properly  managed. 

The  priest,  the  friar,  and  Mr  Collins,  stood 
fixed  in  silent  prayer,  and  the  passing  night  breeze 
shook  the  withered  leaves  from  the  dark  over- 
hanging ivy.  Each  individual  was  surrounded  by 
the  urns  and  tombs  of  his  ancestors ;  nay,  more, 
by  those  of  relatives,  who,  in  the  bud  or  blossom 
of  life,  had  passed  away,  and  were  no  more  seen ; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  silent 
power  of  death,  and  the  everlasting  doom  of  eter- 
nity, pressed  heavily  on  the  hearts  of  them  all  at 
that  midnight  hour.  At  this  very  moment,  a  dark 
shadow  obscured  the  cold  moonbeams  that  streamed 
from  the  window ;  a  piercing  shriek  echoed  along 
the  broken  walls,  and,  even  while  their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  a  female,  who  stood,  with  streaming  hair 
and  extended  arms,  on  the  large  window-frame — 
she  sprung  from  the  elevation  with  unerring  bound 
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Into  the  open  grave,  and  echo  was  again  awakened 
by  the  tearful  sound  made  by  her  feel  upon  the 
coffin  lid. 

"Heaven  and  earth!"  exclaimed  Andy,  as  he 
raised  the  light,  "it's  Mary  Corish!" 

She  sei/ed  the  toreh  from  the  astonished  miller, 
lowered  it,  so  as  to  read  the  inscription,  which  she 
distinctly  repeated,  and  fell,  without  farther  motion. 
on  the  coffin  of  him  she  had  loved,  even  in  mad- 
ness. They  raised  her  tenderly  out  of  the  grave, 
but  the  pulses  of  life  were  slackening,  and  the  film 
of  approaching  death  was  stealing  over  tin*  wild 
brightness  of  her  ej  es. 

"She  is  passing,"  said  Mr  Collins,  chafing  her 

damp  t.  mples  as  he  spoke,  «  poor  mad   Mary  !  " 

"  I  am  not  mad,"  she  murmured,  and  her  utter- 
ance was  ver\  feeble— "no!  mad  now:  I  was  so. 
and  ye  all  pitied  me:  God  Mess  ye  !  1  know  you — 

and  you — and  you  -and  I  know  him — that's " 

with  a  last  effort  she  turned  towards  the  grave, 
looked  into  it,  and  expired. 

NO  one  could  ever  discover  how  she  was  apprised 
ot  the  intended  funeral :  hut  as  she  was  always 
wandering  about  the  sea  shore,  it  was  supposed  Bhe 

had    overheard   some  of  the   conversation    that    had 

occurred  on  the  subject 
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Poor  Mary  ! — the  innocent  children  that  gather 
the  ocean  weed  and  many-tinted  shells  on  the 
strand  of  Bannow,  when  they  see  the  white  sea- 
bird  seeking  its  lodging  in  the  clefted  rock,  after 
the  sun  has  set,  and  the  grey  mist  is  rising  as  if 
to  shield  the  repose  of  nature,  softly  and  fearfully 
whisper  to  each  other  that  it  is  time  to  return 
to  their  homes,  for  that  Mad  Mary's  ghost  will 
be  flitting  around  the  aged  church  of  Bannow. 
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"  The  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  independent." 

Burns. 


INDEPENDENCE. 

"  I  n  Di  l'KNDENCE  !" — it  is  the  word,  of  all  others, 
that  Irish — men,  women,  ami  children — least  un- 
derstand :  and  the  calmness,  or  rather  indifference, 
with    which    they    Bubmit   to    dependence,    hitter 

and  miserable  as  it  is,  must  be  a  source-  of  deep 
re&rret  to  all  who  "  love   the   land,''  or  wlio  feel 

anxious  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  human  kind. 
Let  us  select  a  lew  cases  from  our  Irish  village — 
such  as  an-  abundant  in  every  neighbourhood. 

Shane  Thurlough,  for  example,  "  as  dacent  a  boy," 

and   Shane's  wife,  as  " clane-skinned  a   girl,"   as 

any  in  the  world.  There  is  Shane,  an  active,  hand- 
some looking  fellow,  leaning  over  the  halt  door 
of  his  cottage,  kicking  a  hole  in  the  wall  with  his 
brogue,  and  picking  up  all  the  large  gravel  within 
his  reach,  wherewith  to  pelt  those  useful  Irish 
scavengers     the  ducks.     Let  as  speak  to  him. 
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"  Good  morrow,  Shane  ! " 

"  Och  !  the  bright  bames  of  heaven  on  ye  ever) 
day  ! — and   kindly  welcome,  my  lady — and  won't 
ye  step  in  and  rest? — it's  powerful  hot,  and  a  beau- 
tiful summer,  sure — the  Lord  be  praised  !" 

"  Thank  you,  Shane.  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  cut  the  hay-field  to-day — if  a  heavy  shower 
comes  it  will  be  spoiled ;  it  has  been  fit  for  the 
scythe  these  two  days." 

"  Sure,  it's  all  owing  to  that  thief  o'  the  world, 
Tom  Parrel,  my  lady.  Didn't  he  promise  me 
the  loan  of  his  scythe? — and,  by  the  same  token, 
I  was  to  pay  him  for  it;  and  depinding  on  that 
I  didn't  buy  one — what  I've  been  threatening  to 
do  for  the  last  two  years." 

"  But  why  don't  you  go  to  Carrick  and  purchase 
one  ?  " 

"To  Carrick! — Och,  'tis  a  good  step  to  Carrick, 
and  my  toes  are  on  the  ground  (saving  your  pre- 
sence), for  I  d<])iiul<d  on  Tim  Jarvis  to  tell  Andy 
Cappler,  the  brogue  maker,  to  do  my  shoes;  and 
— bad  luck  to  him,  the  spalpeen  ! — he  forgot  it." 
"  Where's  your  pretty  wife,  Shane?" 
"  She's  in  all  the  woe  o'  the  world,  Ma'am  dear. 
And  she  puts  the  blame  of  it  on  me,  though  I'm 
not  in  the  faut  this    time,    any   how:    the   child's 
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taken  the  small  pock;  and  she  depinded  on  me  to 
tell  the  doctor  to  cut  it  for  the  cow  pock,  and  I 
depinded  on  Kitty  Cackle,  the  limmer,  to  tell  the 
doctor's  own  man,  and  thought  she  would  not 
forget   ii   becase   the   boy's  her  bachelor — but  out 

o'  sight  out  o'  mind — the  never  a  word  she  tould 
him  about  it,  and  the  babby  has  i^ot  it  nataral, 
and  the  woman's  in  heart  trouble  (to  say  nothing 
o'  myself) — and  it  the  tir>t,  and  all." 

"  I  am  very  Borry,  indeed,  for  you  have  got  a 

much  better  wife  than  most  men." 

"That's  a  true  word,  my  lady — only  she's  fid- 
•retfv  like,  sometimes;  and  says  I  don't  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  quick  enough  :  and  she  takes  a  dale 
in.. re  trouble  than  she  need  about  many  a  thing." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  Ellen's  wheel  with- 
out flax  before,  Shane  ?" 

"  Had  cess  to  the  wheel ! — I  got  it  this  morning 

about    that    too  —  I   depinded  on   John    Williams   to 
bring  the  flax  from  O'FlahaiK's  this  day  week,  and 

he  forgot   it  :    and  she  s;i\s   1  OUght  to  have  brought 

it  myself,  and   I   close  to   the  spot :   but   where's 

tin-  good,  si\s   I,  Mire  he'll  bring  it  next  time." 

"  I  suppose,   Shane,   you  will  soon  move  into 

the    new   cottage,   at    C'lurn    Hill.      I    passed    it    to- 
day, and  it    looked  so  cheerful  :   and  when  you  get 
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there,  you  must  take  Ellen's  advice,  and  depend 
solely  on  yourself." 

"  Och,  Ma'am  dear,  don't  mintion  it ! — it's 
that  makes  me  so  down  in  the  mouth,  this  very 
minit.  Sure  I  saw  that  born  blackguard,  Jack 
Waddy,  and  he  comes  in  here,  quite  innocent 
like — '  Shane,  you've  an  eye  to  'Squire's  new 
lodge,'  says  he.  '  May-be  I  have,'  says  I.  '  I'm 
y'er  man,'  says  he.  *  How  so?'  says  I.  '  Sure  I'm 
as  good  as  married  to  my  lady's  maid,'  said  he ; 
'and  I'll  spake  to  the  'Squire  for  you,  my  own 
self.'  '  The  blessing  be  about  ye,'  says  I,  quite 
grateful, — and  we  took  a  strong  sup  on  the  strength 
of  it ;  and  depinding  on  him,  I  thought  all  safe  ; — 
and  what  d'ye  think,  my  lady?  Why,  himself 
stalks  into  the  place — talked  the  'Squire  over, 
to  be  sure — and,  without  so  much  as  by  y'er  lave, 
sates  himself  and  his  new  wife  on  the  laase  in  the 
house ;  and  I  may  go  whistle." 

"  It  was  a  great  pity,  Shane,  that  you  didn't 
go  yourself  to  Mr  Clurn." 

"That's  a  true  word  for  ye,  Ma'am  dear;  but 
it's  hard  if  a  poor  man  can't  have  a  frind  to 
depind  on." 
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"James   Doyle,   General    Dealer,"    and  a   neat 
ffood-looking    shop    it    was— double   fronted — its 

multifarious  contents,  doubtless,  very  amusing. 
Mr  Doyle  was  a  sleek  civil  little  man  as  any 
in  the  country,  and  much  respected;  he  would 
have  been  rich  also,  were  it  not  that  he  was  un- 
fortunately a  widower,  with  five  daughters.  If 
you  had  seen  his  well-stored  counters  and  shelves, 
and  the  extraordinary  crowd  that  assembled  in  his 
shop,  you  would  have  felt  certain  that  every  tiling 
was  to  be  had  within — pins,  ribbands,  knives, 
BcissorB,  tobacco-pipes,  candles,  mouse-traps,  tea, 
soap,  sugars,  tape,  thread,  cotton,  flax,  wool,  paper, 

pens,    ink.    snutV    and   snuff-boxes,    beads,   salt-her- 
rings,  cheese,    butter,    muslins    (such    beauties), 

Calicoes   (like  cambric),   linens   (better  than   lawn), 
twine,    ropes,    slates,    halters,   stall's.    egg8,    bridles, 

Btockings,  turf,  delisk,  pepper,  mustard,    vinegar, 
knitting-needles,  books — namely,  "The    [leading 

made     Easy,"     "Life    of    l'reany,    and    his    many 

wonderful  escapes,  showing  how,  alter  his   being 
a  most  famous   Robber,  he  lived  and  died  a  good 

Catholic  Christian   in    the   beautiful   and  celebrated 
town   of   ROSS,  in  the  ancient  countv  of  Wexford." 

"Valentine  and    Orson/1  "Seven    Champions  of 

Christendom,"    and    such    like — which    books,     by 
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the  way,  turn  the  heads  of  half  our  little  girls 
and  boys.  The  village  shop  would  have  vended 
its  finery  to  greater  advantage  if  there  had  been 
no  direct  communication  with  Wexford;  for  it 
must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  pretty  lasses 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
goods  at  the  big  shop,  and  absolutely  sent  for  their 
Sunday  elegancies  to  the  county  town  ;  but,  never- 
theless, James  Doyle  would  have  made  a  fortune, 
if  his  five  daughters  had  been  willing  to  assist  him 
in  his  business.  Had  you  seen  them,  they  would 
not  have  appeared  like  the  industrious  children 
of  an  English  tradesman,  who  invariably  think 
it  their  duty  to  make  every  effort  for  the  well- 
doing of  their  family,  and  exert  themselves,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  to  procure  "  Independence." 
Could  the  slatternly  appearance  of  the  five  Misses 
Doyle,  or  their  tawdry  finery,  designate  any  beings 
in  the  world  except  the  daughters  of  an  ill-re- 
gulated Irish  shopkeeper  ?  I  say  ill-regulated, 
because  truly  all  are  not  as  they  were.  Their 
mother  died  when  they  were  very  young,  and  their 
father  unadvisedly  sent  them  to  one  of  those  hot- 
beds of  pride  and  mischief,  a  "fifteen-pound" 
boarding-school  in  a  garrison  town,  where  they 
learnt  to  work  tent-stitch  and  despise  trade.   When 
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they  returned,  honest  Doyle  saw  he  could  Dot 
expect  aiiv  thing  from  them  in  the  way  of  use- 
fulness, and  not  possessing  much  of  that  uncommon 
quality,  miscalled,  common  sense,  he  was  contented 
to  support  them  in  idleness,  hoping  that  their 
pivtt\  faces  might  catch  the  unwary. 

•■  And  Bure,"  slid  Mi-*  Sally,  the  first-born, 
to  Miss  Stacy,  the  second  hope  <>f  the  family — 
"  haven't  we  had  si\  months  a-piece  at  Miss  Brick's 
own  school? — can't  our  father  affoord  us  a  clear 
hundred  each,  down  in  yellow  guineas —hasn't 
he  u"ot  a  thousand,  may-be  more,  at  the  very  laste 
pinny,  in  Wexford  hank? — and  if  he,  with  such  a 
power  o'  money,  demanes  himself  l>\-  keeping  a 
paltry  shop,  instead  of  living  like  a  jontleman 
upon  his  property,  and  cutting  a  dash  to  get  us 
dacent  husbands,  not  bog-trotters,  there's  no  rason 

in  lite  wh\  we  should  attind  to  it.  I  hope  we  have 
a  better  spirit,  all  of  us.  than  to  do  the  likes  of  that, 
indeed  !" 

And  SO  the  live  Misses  Doyle  chose  the  hand- 
somest "  prints  "  in  the  shop  for  their  own  especial 
use;  loitered  tin-  mornings  iii  /nijiilliiti «  lounging 
up  the  Street,  or  down  the  street,  or  Staring  out 
of  the  window,  their  shoes  slip-shod,  and  the  torn- 
out  strings  replaced  bj   pins,  that  invariably  made 
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one  rent  while  they  secured  another; — and  in  the 
evenings  excited  the  stare  of  the  silly,  and  the 
contempt  of  the  wise,  by  their  over-dressed  but 
ill-arranged  persons,  parading  in  trumpery  finery 
and  French  curls.  Then  they  were  perpetually 
quarrelling,  although  their  tastes  on  matrimonial 
points  were  very  similar ;  and  if  a  young  farmer, 
or,  more  delightful  still,  a  "boy"  from  Wexford 
or  Waterford,  put  up  at  the  village — mercy  bless 
us  !  What  a  full  cry  !  Such  a  set ! — five  to 
one  ! 

Take  a  specimen  of  the  quarrels  of  the  five 
rivals  in  love. 

"  Little  good,  Babby,  there  is  in  y'er  trying 
to  make  any  thing  dacent  of  that  head  of  yours,  as 
long  as  it's  so  bright  a  carrotty."  "  It's  no  sich 
thing  as  carrotty,  Stacy,  and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  look  at  y'er  own  nose.  Sure  no  one  in  life 
would  think  it  worth  their  while  to  be  afther  a  pug 
dog."  "It's  good  fun  to  hear  the  pair  o'  ye  ar- 
gufying about  beauty — beauty,  indeed  !  "  inter- 
rupted Miss  Sally,  tossing  her  head,  and  eyeing 
her  really  very  pretty  person  in  the  cracked  look- 
ing-glass. "Oh,  to  be  sure,  you  think  yourself 
wonderful  handsome!"  exclaimed  two  of  the  girls 
;it  once.     "  I  never  could  see  any  beauty  in  curds 
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and  wlicv,"  continued  she  of  the  elevated  nose. 
"  Ye  little  go-by-the-ground,  keep  out  of  my  way." 
said  the  tallest  sister,  Johanna,  to  the  shortest, 
Cicely;  "ye  keep  as  much  bother  about  y*er  dress 
as  If  ye  were  a  passable  size."  "Hould  y'er 
tongue,  ye  long  gawky,"  retorted  the  little  one, 
"there's  no  use  in  your  dressing  at  the  stranger 
l»oy—  he's  not  a  grenadier  !  " 

Poor  Doyle  !  Miss  Sally  ran  off  with  a  walking 
gentleman,  who  refused  to  marry  her  unless  her 
portion  was  made  three  hundred  pounds.  "  Oh," 
said  the  father,  "the  pride  of  my  heart  sin-  was. 
but  it  is  had  to  depind  upon  beauty !"  I  rue, 
Doyle,  or  upon  any  thing — except  well-regulated 
industry.     If  he  would  come  into  partnership  he 

might    be    useful,      but     the     gentleman     disdained 

trade;  the  poor  father  mortgaged  part  of  hi^  pro- 
perty, paid  the  money,  and  Sally  was  married  ; 
but  in  less  than  a  year  was  returned  on  his  hands, 
with    the   addition    of  a    helpless    infant,    the    SCOTO 

of  her  unfeeling  ^in\     Stacy  was  the  next    to 

heap  sorrow  on  the  old  man's  head  :  Bhe,  to  use 
her  own   expression,    "  met  with  a  misfortune,     tor 

she  dipt  iiili  (I  t»n  "theboy'f  honour:  but  her  sin  was 

too  degrading  to  allow  of  her  continuing  in  the 
house.   Cicely  married-  honestlj  married,  a  daring, 
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dashing-  smuggler,  who,  depending  on  his  former 
good  fortune,  dared  an  exploit  in  the  contraband 
trade,  which  would  have  banished  him  for  ever 
from  the  country,  had  not  Doyle  again  mortgaged 
his  property  to  save  him  ;  the  young  man's  good 
mime  was  gone,  however,  and  he  lived  depending 
on  his  father-in-law,  who  now  began  to  suffer 
seriously  from  pecuniary  embarrassment.  Johanna 
married  what  was  called  well,  that  is,  the  young 
man  was  a  gentleman  farmer,  too  proud  to  look 
after  his  own  affairs ;  he  depended  upon  "  his  right 
hand  man,"  or  the  goodness  of  the  times,  or  any 
thing  but  his  own  exertions,  for  his  success — spec- 
ulated, failed,  prevailed  on  his  unfortunate  relative 
to  bail  him,  and,  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and 
honesty,  fled  to  America. 

Then  indeed  the  wail  and  the  woe  resounded 
in  that  house  where  peace,  and  comfort,  and  hap- 
piness might  have  dwelt;  and  the  old  man's  bed 
was  the  cold  jail  floor,  and  the  family  were  scat- 
tered and  branded  with  sin  and  shame,  and  all 
for  want  of  Independent  feelings. 


The   Honourable   Mister   Augustus   Headerton, 
who  lived  once  in  yonder  villa,  was  the  youngest 
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of  eleven  children,  and  consequently  the  junior 
brother  of  the  Noble  Lord  of  Headerton,  nephew 
of  the  Honourable  Justice  Cleaveland,  nephew 
of  Admiral  Barrymore,  K.C.B.,  &c.  &c.  &c; 
and  cousin,  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  sixth, 
or  seventh  remove— to  all  the  honourables  and 
dishonourables  in  tin-  country. 

When  the  old  Marl  died,  he  left  four  Chancery 
suits,  and  a  nominal  estate,  to  the  heir  apparent, 
to  whom  he  also  bequeathed  his  three  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  had  only  small  annuities 
from   their    mother's    fortune,    being    assured    that 

(to  use  his  own  words)  "he  mighl  depend  on  him. 

tor  the  honour  of  the  family,  to  provide  for  them 
handsomely."  And  so  he  did  (in  his  own  esti- 
mation);— his    lady    sisters    had    "the    run    of  the 

house,"   and    Mr    Augustus    Headerton    had    the 

run    of  the   Stables,    the    use   of  hunters   and   dogs, 

and  was  universally  acknowledged  to  j>os>ess  a 
"proper  spirit,"  because  he  spent  three  times  more 

than    his   income.      "He    hates   the   world   and    all. 

tor  beauty,  in  a  hunting  jacket,"  exclaimed  the 
groom.  **IIe  flies  .1  gate  beyant  any  living  sowl 
I  iverseed;  and  his  tallj   ho.  my  jewel  —  'twould 

do    y'er    heart    good    to     hear     his    tally    ho!"     s;,i,| 

m\    Lords  huntsman.     "He's  a  generous  jontle- 
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man  as  any  in  the  kingdom — I'll  say  that  for  liim, 
any  <lav  in  the  year,"  echoed  the  coachman. 
"  He's  admired  more  nor  any  jintleman  that 
walks  Steven's  Green  in  a  month  o'  Sundays,  I'll 
go  bail,"  continued  Miss  Jenny  Roe,  the  ladies' 
maid. 

"  Choose  a  profession  !  "  Oh,  no  ! — impossible. 
An  Irish  gentleman  choose  a  profession  !  But  the 
Honourable  Mr  Augustus  Headerton  chose  a  wife, 
and  threw  all  his  relations,  including  Lord  Head- 
erton, the  Honourable  Justice  Cleaveland,  Admiral 
Barrymore,  K.  C.  B.,  and  his  cousins  to  the  fiftieth 
remove,  into  strong  convulsions,  or  little  fits.  She, 
the  lady,  had  sixty  thousand  pounds ;  that,  of 
course,  they  could  not  object  to.  She  had  eloped 
with  the  Honourable  Mister  Augustus  Headerton; 
— mere  youthful  indiscretion.  She  was  little  and 
ugly ; — that  only  concerned  her  husband.  She 
was  proud  and  extravagant ;  —  these  (they  said) 
were  lady-like  failings.  She  was  ignorant  and 
stupid  ; — her  sisters-in-law  would  have  pardoned 
that.  She  was  vulgar ; — that  was  awkward.  Her 
father  was  a  carcass  butcher  in  Cole's  Lane  mar- 
ket ! — death  and  destruction  ! 

It  could  never  be  forgiven  ! — the  cut  direct  was 
unanimously  ngreed  on,  and  the  little  lady  turned 
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up  her  little  nose  in  disdain,  as  her  handsome 
barouche  rolled  past  the  Lumbering  carriage  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Headerton.  She  per- 
Buaded  her  husband  to  purchase  thai  beautiful  villa, 
in  view  of  the  family  domain,  that  she  might  have 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  bringing,  as  she 
elegantly  expressed  it,  "  the  proud  beggars  t<>  their 

trumps; — and  why  not? — money's  money,  all  the 
world  over."  The  Honourable  Mister  Augustus 
depended  on  his  agent  for  the  purchase,  and  some 
two  thousand  and  odd  pounds  Mere  consequently 
paid,  or  said  to  have  been  paid)  tor  it,  more  than 
its  value.  And  then  commenced  the  general  war- 
fare; full  purse  and  empty  head  —  r»  /\s//\.  DO  purse 
and  old  DObility.  They  had  the  satisfaction  of 
ruining  each  other:    in  due  course  of  time,  the  full 

purse  was  emptied  by  devouring  duns,  and  the  old 
nobility  suffered  l>\  its  connexion  with  vulgarity. 
"I  want  to  know,  Honourable  Mister  Augustus 

Headerton  " — (the  lady  always  gave  the  full  name 
when    addressing    her    husband  :    she    used    to    say 

it  was  all  she  got  for  her  money) — "  I  want  u< 
know.   Honourable    Mister    Augustus    Headerton, 

the  reason  why  the  music  master's  lesNoiiv,  given 
to  the    Misses    Headerton    (they  were  blessed  with 

seven  sweet  pledges  of  affection),  have  not  keen 
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paid  for?  I  desired  the  steward  to  see  to  it, 
and  you  know  I  depend  on  him  to  settle  these 
matters." 

The  Honourable  Mrs  Augustus  Headerton 
rang  the  bell — "  Send  Martin  up." 

"  Mister  Martin,"  the  lady  began,  "  what  is  the 
reason  that  Mr  Langi's  account  has  not  been 
paid?" 

"  My  master,  Ma'am,  knows  that  I  have  been 
anxious  for  him  to  look  over  the  accounts;  the 
goings-out  are  so  very  great,  and  the  comings-in, 
as  far  as  I  know  " — the  Honourable  Mister  Au- 
gustus Headerton  spilt  some  of  the  whiskey-punch 
he  was  drinking  over  a  splendid  hearth  rug,  which 
drew  the  lady's  attention  from  what  would  have 
been  an  unpleasant  eclaircissement. 

"  I  cannot  understand  why  difficulties  should 
arise.  I  am  certain  I  brought  a  fortune  large 
enough  for  all  extravagance,"  was  the  lady's  con- 
stant remark  when  expenditure  was  mentioned. 
Years  pass  over  the  heads  of  the  young — and  they 
grow  old  ;  and  over  the  heads  of  fools — but  they 
never  grow  wise. 

The  Honourable  Mister  and  Mistress  Augustus 
Headerton  were  examples  of  this  truth; — their 
children  grew  up  around  them— but  could  derive 
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oo  support  from  the  parent  root  The  mother  bad 
depended  on  governesses  and  masters  for  the  edu- 
cation of  her  girls  and  on  their  beauty,  connexions] 
or  accomplishments,  to  procure  them  busbands. 
The  father  did  not  deem  the  labours  of  Btudy 
fit  occupation  for  the  Bons  of  an  ancient  bouse: — 
"Depend  upon  it,"  he  would  Bay,  "  they'll  all  do 
well  with  my  connexion — they  will  1  >«.-  able  to 
command  what  they  please."  The  Honourable 
Mistress  Augustus  could  not  now  boast  of  a  full 
purse,  for  they  had  long  been  li\  Ing  on  the  memory 
of  their  once  ample  fortune. 

The  Honourable  Mister  Augustus  Headerton 
died,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  of  inflamma- 
tion, caught  in  an  <»I<1  lime-kiln,  where  be  was 
concealed  to  avoid  an  arrest  t'<»r  the  Bum  of  180 
guineas,  for  black  Nell,  the  famous  filly,  (who 
won  the  cup  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare) — purchased 
in  his  oame,  but   without  his  knowledge,    bj    his 

s«t I    son,    the   pride  dt'  the  family — commonly 

called  dashing  1  )ick. 

All  I  know  farther  of  the  Honourable  Mistress 
Augustus  I  Leaderton  is.  that 

"  She  played  ;it  cards,  and  di<  d.' 

Miss  Georgiana— the  beauty,  and  greatest  fool 
of  the    family,   who  depended  on    her   tare   as   a 

K 
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fortune,  did  get  ;i  husband, — an  old  rich  West 
India  planter,  and  eloped,  six  months  after  mar- 
riage, with  an  officer  of  dragoons. 

Miss  Celestina  was  really  clever  and  accom- 
plished. "  Use  her  abilities  for  her  own  support !  " 
Oh,  no  ! — not  for  worlds  !  Too  proud  to  work, 
hut  not  too  proud  to  beg,  she  depended  on  her 
relations,  and  played  toady  to  all  who  wovdd. 

Miss  Louisa — not  clever ;  but,  in  all  other 
respects,  ditto — ditto. 

Miss  Charlotte  was  always  very  romantic  ;  re- 
fused a  respectable  banker  with  indignation,  and 
married  her  uncle's  footman — for  love. 

Having  sketched  the  female  part  of  the  family 
first  (a  compliment  by  the  way  they  do  not  always 
receive  from  their  own  sex), — I  will  tell  you  what 
I  remember  of  the  gentlemen. 

"  The  Emperor,"  as  Mr  Augustus  was  called, 
from  his  stately  manner  and  dignified  deportment, 
aided  by  as  much  self-esteem  as  could  well  be 
contained  in  a  human  body,  depended,  without  any 
"compunctious  visitings  of  conscience,"  on  the 
venison,  claret,  and  champagne  of  his  friends,  and 
thought  all  the  time  he  did  them  honour — and 
thus  he  passed  his  life. 

"Dashing    Dick"    was    the    opposite    of    the 
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Emperor;  sung  a  good  song — told  a  good  story — 
and  gloried  in  making  ladies  blush.  He  depended 
on  his  cousin  Colonel  Uloomfield's  procuring  him 
a  commission  in  his  regiment,  and  cheated  tailors, 
hosiers,  glovers,  coach-makers,  and  even  lawyers, 
with  impunity.  Happily  for  the  world  at  large, 
Dashing  Dick  broke  his  neck  in  a  steeple  chase, 
on  a  stolen  horse,  which  he  would  have  been 
hanged  for  purloining,  had  he  lived  a  day  longer. 

Ferdinand  was  the  bonne-bouche  of  the  family  : 
they  used  to  call  him  "the  Parson!"  Excellent 
Ferdinand ! — he  depended  on  his  own  exertions; 
and  if  ever  the  name  of  Headerton  rises  in  the 
scab'  of  moral  or  intellectual   superiority,    it   will 

be    owing    to    the    steady    and    virtuous    efforts    of 

Mister    Ferdinand   Headerton.   merchant   in    the 
good  city  of  \\ . 
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"  Remorse — she  ne'er  forsakes  us  ; 

A  blood-hound  staunch,  she  tracks  our  weary  step. 

******** 

We  hear  her  deep-mouthed  bay,  surmounting  all 
Of  wrath,  and  woe,  and  punishment  that  bide  us." 

Coleridge. 


BLACK    DENNIS. 

"  Well,  any  bow3  we  have  a  roof  to  shelter  us, 
thank  God! — to  say  nothin'  o'  the  sod  o'  turf  and 
the  boiling  pratees;  and  the  master  gave  me  a 
good  quarter  o*   tobaccy  this  morning;   so   now. 

Xorry,    lay    by    your   Bpinning,   and    letfa    have   our 

liit  o'  supper." 
"  With  all  the  joy  in  life,  Mick — and  thank  God, 

tOO,  that  my  husband  conies  home  lo  his  wife  and 
childer,  and  lays  out  his  'thirteen  a  day'  in  making 

all  comfortable." 

Mick  Leahy  looked  affectionately  at  his  wife — 
and  well  he  might.  She  was  clean  and  industrious 
— cheerful  and  contented  ! — the  mud  walls  of  her 

cabin  wen'  whitewashed;  a  n'lass  window — small 
I >  11 1  unbroken — looked  out  on  a  little  garden. 
Stocked    with    potatoes  and    caUia^es,    and     hedged 

with  furze.    No  labourer  in  the  country  had  thicker 
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.stockings  than  Mick  Leahy — thcv  were  his  wife's 
knitting:  no  whiter  shirts  were  on  the  town-land 
than  Mick  Leahy's — and  they  were  all  of  his  wife's 
spinning.  No  finer  children  knelt  to  receive  the 
priest's  blessing  on  a  summer  Sunday  than  Mick 
Leahy's ;  and  proud  were  father  and  mother 
of  them.  Norah  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
brought  np  by  the  priest's  mother ;  "  a  rich 
farmer,"  and  one  who  prided  herself  on  being 
"  above  the  common,"  every  thing  in  her  house 
and  on  her  farm  was  cleverly  managed.  She  had 
been  left  a  widow,  with  two  sons,  and  devoted  her 
life  to  increase  their  property.  Poor  woman  !  The 
eldest  died  soon  after  the  youngest  had  taken 
priest's  orders,  and  so  the  hope  of  seeing'  her 
children's  children  in  possession  of  what  she 
laboured  for,  had  gone  from  her  for  ever.  She 
had,  however,  one  consolation :  Father  Connor 
was  beloved  by  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and 
avoided  all  party  discussions;  party  people,  in- 
deed, said  he  was  "lukewarm" — "a  nobody" — 
"wanted  energy," — and  so  forth;  and  one  of  his 
rich  parishioners,  a  rough  blundering  fellow,  called 
him  "  the  Protestant  Priest."  Father  Connor 
little  heeded  their  sneers  or  their  reproaches ;  but, 
mounted  on  his  pale  grey  horse,  who  knew  where 
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to    t;o,    and   where   to   Stop,   as    well  as    his   masti    . 

journeyed    from  cabin   t«»  cabin — the   minister   of 
consolation  and  peace. 

It   was    well   for    Xorah    that    Mrs    Connor    took 
Such    pains    to    make    her   a    clever  housewife    for 

when  she  married  Mick  they  had  nothing  hut  their 

earnings  to  depend  on — having  never  saved  anv 
thing,  because  never  having  had  aught  to  save, 
being  l)oth  under  the  age  of  twenty;  moreover, 
they  married  against  the  priest's  mother's  consent 
— not  that  she  had  any  objection  to  Mick,  who 
was  honest  and  industrious;  hut  she  wanted  them 
to  wait  until  they  had  something  to  begin  the 
world  with.  This,  however,  they  did  not  think 
necessary;  "the}  could  work  after  as  well  as 
before  marriage— and  why  not  work  together — 
where  was  the  differ?" 

"  The  differ,"    however,    was   soon    felt,    when 

Mirk    was    of  age   and   a   father  on   tiie    same    day. 

Poor  Xorah  found  that  it  would  have  been  "no 

ha\  "  will:  them,  bad  not  her  old  friend.  Mrs 
Connor,  kindly  given  her  a  new  wheel,  a  stone  of 
flax,  a  young  pig,  and  a  feather-bed;  judicious 
presents!  ;is  they  excited  Industry,  and  afforded 
comfort.  Mick  had  no  earthly  fault—  at  least  that 
Norah   could  discover — except   the  one   which,   I 
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verily  believe,  is  born  with  every  Irishman — a  love 
of  whiskey ;  he  always  maintained  that  it  did  no 
harm,  but  good  to  every  living  thing  from  Adam. 
However,  he  took  an  oath  against  it,  to  please 
Norah — the  priest — and  the  priest's  mother  ;  and 
hence  arose  Norah 's  thanks — heartfelt  and  sincere 
— that  her  husband  came  home  with  his  "  thirteen," 
every  day,  to  his  wife  and  childer. 

"  God  help  all  poor  travellers ! — it's  blake  and 
bitther  weather,"  thought  Mick,  as  he  lit  his  pipe, 
and  took  his  seat  on  the  settle  under  the  wide 
chimney,  after  he  had  finished  his  supper;  "  I  wish 
some  unfortunate  cratur  had  a  share  of  the  chimbly 
corner,  for  there  'ill  be  neither  hedge  nor  ditch  to 
be  seen  by  morning,  if  it  snows  on  in  this  way." 

"  It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  little  Mary  bless 
herself  when  she  lays  her  head  down  for  the  night," 
said  Norah,  coming  out  of  their  only  bed-room — 
which  was,  nevertheless,  in  neat  order.  "And 
then,  Lanty  has  the  Ave- Mary  and  all,  so  pat; — 
och  !  Mick,  honey,  'tis  sweet  to  look  at  childer — 
and  very  sweet  to  look  at  one's  own  childer — but 
it's  bitter  to  think,  that  one  day,  may-be,  they 
may  come  to  sin  and  shame." 

"  No  child  of  mine,  Norah,"  said  the  father, 
proudly,  "shall  ever  come  to  sin  or  shame." 
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"Whisht,  Mick,  whisht!"  said  the  meek  mo- 
ther; "  we  are  all  horn  to  sin,  you  know— hut  i'm'l 
keep  away  shame  ! — all  we  can  do  is  to  pray  for, 
and  show  them  a  good  pattkern." 

"  Then,  that's  true,  and  Bpoken  rinsible,  lik< 
my  own  NUri'v,"  replied  the  father:  "and  the  bles- 
sing o'  God  will  always  he  ahout  you  and  \  our-, 
at  any  rate.  What  ! — agio  to  the  wheel  !  Well. 
ye're  never  idle — I'll  say  that  tor  ye." 

Bur,  bur— went  the  wheel,  and  the  turf  sparkled  : 
but  still  the  storm  increased,  and  even  shook  the 
little  cabin,  that  Beemed  almost  beneath  its  ven- 
geance. 

"  Was  there  any  signs  of  fire-light  in  the  place 
on  the  far  moor,  as  ye  passed  it  ?"  inquired  Norah. 

"  None,  tliat   I  see,"  replied  the  hiishand. 

"  Do  you   know,  Mick,  I  niver  could  make  thim 

people  out;  there's  the  three  of  'em  lives  upon 
nothin'  at  all — that  1  ran  think  of:  they  niver 
beg — they  niver  work.  Lanty  met  the  child  this 
morning,  picking  hits  o'  sticks  Dear  the  moor- 
hedge,  and  he  tould  him  his  daddy  was  dying,  and 
his  mammy  not  much  hotter:  so  Lanty  broughl 
him   home,  and    1    gave    him    plintv    to  ate.    and   as 

many  pratees  as  he  could  carry  away,  and  a  morsel 

o'  white  bread;  and  to  he  sure  la-  ate,  the  cratur.  as 
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it"  he  was  starved ;  but  was  so  shy  and  wild — like  a 
young  fox-cid) — that  I  could  get  nothin'  out  of  him." 

"  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  see,  in  my  born  days, 
that  man  has  the  black-heart  look.  The  wicked 
one — Heaven  bless  us  ! — set  his  mark  between  his 
two  eyes,  or  he  niver  did  it  to  any  body  yet." 

"  Hush,  Mick  ! — is  that  the  wind  shaking  the 
windy,  or  is  it  a  knock  of  the  door?" 

The  knock  was  distinctly  repeated,  and  Mick 
inquired  who  was  there.  A  female  voice  requested 
admission,  and,  on  his  opening  the  door,  a  tall  wo- 
man, enveloped  in  a  long  blue  cloak,  entered  :  when 
in  the  cottage,  she  threw  back  the  hood  that  had 
quite  covered  her  face ;  it  might  once  have  been 
handsome,  but  want  and  misery  had  obliterated  its 
beauty,  and  given  an  almost  maniac  expression  to 
eyes  both  dark  and  deep  ;  the  hair  was  partly  con- 
fined by  a  check  kerchief;  and  the  outline  of  the 
figure  would  have  been  worthy  the  pencil  of  Salvator. 

"  Ye  don't  know  me,  and  so  much  the  betther ; 
but  I  am  wife  to  him  that's  dying  on  the  far  moor, 
and  I  want  you,  Mick  Leahy,  to  go  to  Father 
Connor,  and  ask  him,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  come 
to  the  departing  sinner,  and — if  he  can — give  him 
some  comfort." 

"Sit    down,"    said    Norry,    kindly;    shrinking, 
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nevertheless,  from  her  irisiter.  "  'Tis  an  awful 
night,  and  a  1 « » 1 1 lz."  Btep  to  his  Reverence's;  but 
Mick  will  do  a  good  turn  for  anj  poor  Binner; 
yel  I  wonder  ye  didn't  call  t<>  himself^  and  ye 
passed  close  by  his  gate  coming  here." 

"Me  call  on  a  priest!"  half  Bcreamed  the 
woman;  "Me,  the  cast-away! — the  thing  that's 
shunned  as  soon  as  seen ! — Me!— but  do  not  look 
-o  at  me,  Norry  Leahy! — do  not  Ye  were  kind 
enough  this  morning  to  my  Btarving  boy — ye  sent 
food  to  my  miserable  cabin  !  Do  not  — do  nol  ! 
Now,  when  In-  is  dying  ! — he  that  was  m\  young 
lu-art's  love:  bad  as  he  is.  Norry,  he  is  -t ill  my 
husband." 

"  Asy,  ;is\.'  s;iid  Mick;  "  I  do  not  care  who  be 

is!       Sure  wc'ic   all    sinners,  and  God   is   good  :    he 

ina\  get  betther." 

••  No,  no,  1  do  not  wish  him  thai  :  he  has  nothing 
to  live  tor:  tin-  ban  is  on  him;  and  il  he  was 
known,  even  here,  ho  would  he  torn  in  pieces." 

Mick  and  Norah  exchanged  glances,  and  slowl) 
did  the  former  take  his  Long  coat  oil  the  peg;  and 
wistfully  did  poor  Norah  look  at  her  husband,  for 
the  woman's  wihlness  had  quite  overpowered  her: 
yet  to  refuse  going  for  a  priest  was  what  no  Irish- 
man ever  did.  ami  she  thought  it  was  her  busband's 
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duty ;  her  fears  for  a  moment  conquered  her  reso- 
lution, when  he  was  in  the  act  of  opening  the  door ; 
and,  laying  her  hand  gently  on  the  woman's  cloak, 
she  said,  with  a  quivering-  lip — 

"And  won't  ye  tell  us  y'er  name;  and  Mick 
going  to  do  y'er  bidding?" 

"  Ye  will  have  it,  Norry  Leahy,"  replied  she, 
almost  fiercely — "  Anne  Dennis  ! — my  husband 
was  called  Black  Dennis,  the  informer  !  " 

Norah  staggered  back,  and  Mick  withdrew  his 
hand  from  the  latch. 

"  Ye  will  not  go  then?"  said  the  unfortunate 
creature;  "and  because  he's  a  sinner  ye  think  he 
should  be  left  to  die  like  a  dog  in  a  ditch ;  and  you, 
Norry,  you  shrink  from  me  ;  and  what  power  have  I 
to  harm  ye — look  ! "  She  threw  back  her  cloak ;  a 
worn  jacket  and  petticoat  hardly  shrouded  so  per- 
fectly skeleton  a  form,  that  poor  Norah  looked  on 
her  with  pity  and  astonishment.  "  Look  ! — and  say 
if  I  have  power  to  harm  ! — God  is  my  witness  !  — 
I  have  hardly  strength  enough  to  hold  his  dying 
head  off  the  cold  earth." 

"  I'll  go,  in  the  name  o'  marcy,"  said  Mick, 
"  though  it's  little  he  desarves  a  good  turn  from 
anv  one,  even  on  his  death-bed." 

Norah    was    horrified  at   her  husband's    visiting 
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one  who  bad  brought  Borrow  to  bo  man]  dwellings; 
I >ut  be  was  gone,  and  she  was  left  id  her  cottage 

solitude,    to   brood   over   what   she    bad   just    hoard 

ami  seen.  M  Black  Dennis"  had  been  a  United 
Irishman,  and  one  of  the  most  violent  order — the 
projector  of  more  burnings,  murders,  and  robberies, 
than  any  chief  of  them  all :  and  when  at  last  he 
found  that  he  could  no  Longer  can)  on  the  system 
of  rebellion  and  plunder,  into  which  he  had  drawn 
so  many  unfortunate  victims,  be  turned  king's 
evidence;  many  were  the  men  either  transported 
or  executed  on  bis  statements — all  Less  guilty  than 
himself.  No  wonder,  then,  that  ••  Black  Dennis" 
was  regarded  with  peculiar  sentiments  of  abhor- 
rence, and  that  w  herever  he  went  he  \\;i-  a  banned 
man!        His    wife     had     shared     his    plunder,    and 

exulted  in  bis  deeds,  when  be  was  a  hold  rapparee; 
but  when  be  became  a  cold-blooded  informer,  she 
spurned  both  him  and  his  wealth,  and  Left  him  to 
his  wanderings.  lie  went  abroad,  hut  bis  ill-trot 
gold  wasted  and  wasted;  and  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  "to  lave  his  hones."  as  he  said. 
"among  his  own  people." 

Ills  wife  had  been  no  loss  miserable  than  him- 
self; and  when  her  wretched  husband  made  bis 
appearance  at  her  poor  door,  she  felt  relieved  at 
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beholding  the  only  being  who  could  truly  appre- 
ciate her  varied  sufferings :  his  money  Mas  gone 
— he  was  dying  a  lingering  death  :  and  her  still 
woman's  heart  yearned  towards  its  early  affection. 
They  could  not  remain  in  the  village  where  she 
and  her  boy  resided;  because,  there,  "  Black 
Dennis"  would  soon  have  been  recognized;  so  she 
sold  the  few  articles  of  furniture  and  clothing  she 
possessed,  and  went  away  with  her  husband,  that 
he  might  die  in  peace  on  "the  far  moor."  Her 
anxiety  to  procure  for  him  the  rites  of  the  church 
in  his  last  moments,  overcame  her  repugnance  to 
discovery;  and  a  sort  of  holy  fear  prevented  her 
going  to  the  priest  herself;  the  kindness  shown 
by  the  Leahys  to  her  child,  induced  her  to  confide 
in  them  ;  and  silently,  but  thankfully,  she  accom- 
panied Mick  to  Mr  Connor's  house. 

The  good  priest  went  with  his  guides  to  the  hut 
where  the  informer  lay.  It  was,  in  truth,  meet 
dwelling  for  such  a  man  :  "the  far  moor"  showed 
an  extensive  waste  of  snow,  with  but  one  tree  to 
break  its  white  surface  :  and  the  hovel  rested  against 
its  immense  trunk,  which,  having  escaped  the  axe 
and  the  tempest,  stripped  even  of  its  bark  by  time, 
threw  far  and  wide  its  knotted  and  distorted  limbs, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm. 
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The  sands  of  life  were  nearly  run:  Black  Dennis 
lay  extended  on  some  Btraw,  scarcely  covered  l>\ 
portions  of  tattered  clothing,  and  his  head  rested 
on  the  knees  of  his  003  ;  he  moved  it  quickly  as 
they  entered,  and  pressed  a  little  wooden  cross  to 
his  lips:  the  priest  poured  a  eordial  down  his 
throat,  and  tor  a  few  moments  he  revived. 

"  That  man  need  not  go,"  said  he.  seeing  Mick 
about  to  take  his  departure,  in  order  that  the 
sinful  man  might  confess;  "  I  have  nothing  to  tell 
but  what  all  the  world  knows;  nothing  to  Bay, 
except  that  my  heart  is — hell!  Oh!  will  your 
Reverence  tell  me" — and  he  raised  bis  head  from 
the  child's  lap — "if  there  is  hope  tor  me,  the 
murderer,  the  burner,  the  rebel,  the  [nformi 
— Madly  his  ^larin<r  eyes  watched  for  a  reply. 

"There  is  hope  for  all,"  replied  Father  Connor ; 
"  hope  even  for  you,  through  Clod's  mercy." 

The  head  fell  back,  the  eye  fixed,  the  lip  quiver- 
Ulgly  Uttered  '  hope,'  and  Black  1  >ennis  was  no  more. 

The  unfortunate  widow  shed  no  tears:  but  knelt 
and  gazed  on  him  who  had  known  so  much  Bin, 
and    endured    so    much    BOITOW  :     the    child    clung 

around  its  mother's  neck  and  wept  bitterly.    Leahy 

endeavoured  to  rouse    her   from    her   Stupor,    hut  in 

vain.      v'  I    cannot    lave    her   in    this  way:    and    the 
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poor  boy — he's  innocent  any  way  ;  and  that's  not 
"  Black  Dennis"  now,  but  only  a  lump  o'  dust  ! 
Y'er  Reverence,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

The  priest  stooped  down,  and  endeavoured  to 
disengage  the  child  from  the  parent:  this  aroused 
her.  "  My  boy  ! — my  boy  !  "  and  the  tears  flowed 
from  eyes  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers. 
4i  Ye'll  put  him  in  holy  ground,  Father?"  said  she, 
looking  at  the  priest :  "  Ye'll  not  deny  even  an 
informer  Christian  burial  ?  I  know  'twould  be  a 
bad  example  to  bury  him  by  day-light ;  but  by 
night  what  would  hinder  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr  Connor,  "  to-morrow  night, 
I  will  see  that  duty  properly  performed ;  and  now 
I  can  only  commend  you  to  the  mercy  of  God." 

The  grey  morning  dawned  on  Leahy  and  his 
good  Norah,  tracing  their  path  to  the  hut  on  the 
far  moor.  "  It  would  be  a  sin,"  said  the  latter, 
"  to  bear  spite  and  hatred  to  a  sinseless  corpse ;  and 
bad  as  the  woman  was,  she  left  him  when  he  turned 
informer."  During  the  day  the  priest  procured 
a  rude  coffin,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  his 
own  people,  by  the  light  of  the  waning  moon,  that 
shed  her  cold  rays  over  the  snow-clad  country,  in  a 
corner  of  the  old  church-yard — far  from  any  other 
<jrave — the  body  of  Black  Dennis  was  deposited. 
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N<>  inducement  could  prevail  on  the  unfortu- 
nate woman  to  forsake  the  grave  :  she  sat  on  it, 
wrapt  in  her  long  blue  cloak,  and  Buffered  her  boy 
to  l>e  Led  away  by  the  priest  to  his  own  dwelling — 

tor  the*  amiable  man  could  not  hoar  to  leave  a  child 
of  six  years  old  exposed  on  so  inclement  a  night. 

\\  lion  the  morning  came,  the  woman  was  nut 
seen;  the  hoy  went  crying  from  the  church-yard  i<» 
the  hut,  hut  could  no  where  find  his  mother.  He 
grew  up  in  Mr  Connor's  house,  a  solitary,  hut  not 
a  friendless,  being;  a  melancholy,  gentle  youth. 
whose  intellects  appeared  to  have  suffered  from  the 
recollection   of  early  misery  ;  he  was,  nevertheless. 

tractable  and  obedient,  and  devotedly  attached  to 
his  benefactor. 

It  was  long  unknown  what  became  of  the  widow. 
Some    said    she    was    dead — others    that    she    was 

employed  in  unceasing  pilgrimage  and   penance. 

Although   the  death   of    Black    Dennis   was    almost 
forgotten,  no  one  eared  to  rebuild  the  hut  on  the 
far    moor;    and    even    the    village    children,    when 
seeking    heath-bells    and   hutter-eups,   avoided    tlu 
shadow  of  the  '*  Informer's  tree." 

The   youth,   who  was   always   called    "Father 

(  onnor's  Ne.l."  often  visited  the  cheerful  Norah 
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and  her  husband,  and  seemed  particularly  fond  of 
every  inhabitant  of  their  happy  cottage.  Mick 
Leahy  used  to  lament  that  the  boy  was  an  "  inno- 
cent;" but  Norry  would  reply,  "  so  best,  Mick,  for 
ye  see  by  being  weak  he  escapes  being  wicked, 
and  it  was  natural  to  suppose  he'd  be  one  or  t'other, 
seeing  he  came  from  a  bad  stock." 

Mick,  and  his  wife  and  family,  had  been  laughing 
over  the  embers  of  the  fire  one  evening,  telling 
tales  and  singing  old  ballads;  poor  Ned,  who 
formed  one  of  the  party,  was  even  more  silent  than 
usual,  when  he  suddenly  started  up,  and,  pointing 
to  the  window,  exclaimed,  "  Did  you  see  that  ?" 

"  There,  'tis  passed  now,"  he  continued  wildly. 
"  Norry,  if  ever  there  was  a  banshee,  that's  one; 
and  it  is  not  the  first  time,  nor  the  second  either, 
that  I've  seen  it,  wid  its  large  grey  eyes  fixed  on 
me,  so  death-like;  but  I  don't  think  I  iver  see  it 
more  than  onct  in  the  same  year." 

"  A  shadow  certainly  passed  the  windy,  I'll  take 
my  Bible  oath,"  said  Mick;  "but  I'm  too  ould  to 
be  frightened."  Leahy  went  out,  and,  to  his  asto- 
nishment, no  person  was  visible.  "  God  save  us  all ! " 
said  lie,  re-entering  his  cabin,  "  it's  very  quare." 

Soon  after,  the  simple  boy  returned  home;  but  the 
first  news  the   Leahys   heard    next  morning    was, 
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that  on  the  cold  door-stone  of  the  priest's  house, 
an  aged  corpse  was  found — the  worn  and  wasted 
corpse  of  Anne  I lennis  ! 

Tin-  wretched  wanderer  had,  ir  was  afterwards 
ascertained,  been  an  occasional  visiter  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood :  anxious,  doubtless,  to  look  upon  her 
child,  yet  careful  to  avoid  discovery  :  and  feeling, 
most  probably,  that  her  la^t  hour  was  come,  she  had 
that  night  laid  her  down  at  the  door  of  the  house 
that  had  sheltered  the  only  being  Bhe  loved,  and 
expired.  They  buried  her  quietly  near  her  bus- 
band's  bones.  The  long  grass,  and  the  broad-leaved 
dock,  wave  over  them  in  the  c-lnll  blast  of  the 
evening;  and  sometimes  poor  harmless  Ned  is  seen 
to  stand  and  look  with  tearful  eyes  upon  his 
parents'  grave. 
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••  Oh,  good  old  man  !— how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty  not  for  meed: — 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times." 

Shakspeauf. 
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As  long  as  I  can  remember,  Frank  was  called 
••  old  Frank."  He  was  a  little  crabbed-looking 
man,  bent  ncar!\  double;  had  a  healthy  colour- 
ing on  liis  cheek,  and  a  few,  very  few,  grej 
hairs  straying  over  his  bald  and  shrivelled  forehead; 
with  a  halt  in  ids  walk;  ami  was  always  cither 
singing  or  coughing;  somewhat  "cranky"  in  Ids 
temper,  and  in  Ids  capacity  of  coachman  (winch 
situation  he  had  filled  for  a  period  of  forty-two 
years  in  our  tamil\  )  exercised  despotic  sway  over 

horsi'N,     dogS,     and     grooms.       He     uas     singularly 

faithful,  and  Btronglj  attached  to  hi*,  master  and 
mistress,  hi-*  horses,  and  myself;  indeed,  as  to  the 
two  last,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  width  he  loved 
best;  and.  however  snappish  he  might  have  been 

i"  others,  he  was  to  me,  in  mj  childish  days 

i 
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of  the  kindest  and  firmest  friends  ;  no  matter  how 
I  tormented  him — no  matter  what  pranks  I  played 
(and  they  were  not  a  few),  Miss  Maria  was  always 
rig-ht,  and  every  body  else  was  wrong.  Having 
lived  so  long  in  the  family,  lie  was  hardly  looked 
upon  as  a  servant,  and  neither  master  nor  mistress 
disputed  his  dictum ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  why 
they  should,  for,  wherever  his  authority  extended, 
matters  were  well  managed.  The  coats  of  his 
carriage  horses  shone  like  French  satin,  and  the 
carriage,  an  old  lumbering  thing  of  the  last  century, 
could  not  have  existed  at  all  under  the  care  of  any 
other  coachman.  Frank,  the  carriage,  and  horses, 
had  grown  old  together;  they  were  all  of  a  piece, 
and  cut  a  remarkable  appearance,  whenever  they 
walked  (for  that  was  their  most  rapid  pace)  out  in 
the  bright  sunshiny  summer.  But  it  was  not  alone 
in  this,  his  principal  situation,  that  Frank  was 
entitled  to  and  treated  with  respect.  All  the 
perfect,  and  all  the  embryo,  sportsmen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood came  to  consult  him  on  every  matter 
connected  with  dogs  and  horses ;  he  was  famed  all 
over  the  county  for  educating  pointers  on  the  most 
approved  principles,  and  was  permitted  to  have 
three  or  four  constantly  in  training  for  the  neigh- 
bouring   gentry,    who    always    remunerated    him 
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band8omely  for  his  trouble.  He  bad  been  an  ex- 
cellent Bportsman  in  his  youth,  and  took  much 
pride  in  boasting,  that,  except  his  head,  all  the 
bones  in  his  body  had  been  broken;  indeed, 
even  his  head  exhibited  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
l>imi|is  to  puzzle  a  phrenologist;  the  old  man  still 
loved  sporting,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance that  Prank  and  I  were  such  great  friends. 
An  only  child  has  generally  much  of  its  own  way. 
and  a  country  child  has  very  different  enjoynn  ots 
from  one  of  the  town.  Allan  Cunningham  savs — 
and  who  but  him  could  say  ir  so  sweetly? — 

. i  1  *  1  of  the  country  !      mi  the  lawn, 

I  Bee  thee  like  the  bounding  fawn  i 
Blithe  as  the  bird  which  triea  it>  wing, 
Tin-  first  time  tin  the  winds  of  Bpring; 
Bright  a-  the  sun,  when  From  the  cloud 
He  comes  as  cocks  are  crowing  Loud  ; 
Now  running,  Bhouting,  'mid  Bunbeams, 
Now  groping  trouts  in  lurid  streams  ; 
Now  spinning  like  a  mill-wheel  round, 
Now  hunting  echo's  empty  Bound  ; 
Now  climbing  up  some  old  tail  tree. 
For  climbing  sake  '(  I  to  thee, 

I  o  -i'  where  birds  can  sit  alone, 
« Ir  Bhare  with  thee  thy  venturous  throne." 

1  certainly  was  perfectly  "  a  countrj  child,"  and  \<> 
escape  from  study,  and  stroU  with  Prank,  Prank's 
dogs,  ;,,,,[  Fran!  's  daughter,  "  my  kind  and  trentle 
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nurse,"  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  my  simple  en- 
joyments. I  can  hardly  tell  why,  but  Bannow,  in 
my  remembrance,  always  seems  like  fairy  land — 
its  fields  so  green — its  trees  so  beautiful — its  inhabi- 
tants so  different  from  any  I  have  elsewhere  met ! 

The  aged  man  used  to  make  it  a  constant 
practice  to  take  out  a  steady  old  pointer,  with  a 
young-,  untaught,  roving-,  but  well-grown  puppy; 
and  I  believe  Joss  (the  old  one)  was  as  much 
interested  in  the  business  of  educating  the  young- 
dog-  as  Frank  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  used 
all  to  wander  among  the  green  lanes  and  fields, 
and  when  I  was  tired  nurse  would  seat  me  on  an 
old  grey  stone,  or  rustic  style,  and  Frank  would 
lean  on  his  gun,  and  tell  me  some  of  the  fairy  tales, 
or  legends,  with  which  his  memory  was  so  well 
stored.  He  had  a  most  confirmed  belief  in  banshees, 
cluricawns,  fairies,  and  mermaids;  and  if  Mary, 
who  was  very  superior  to  the  general  order  of 
servants,  ever  presumed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  one 
of  her  father's  Tories,  he  reproved  her  in  no  gentle 
terms;  and  no  wonder, — he  had  a  mark  in  his  hand 
which  was  actually  given  by  an  arrow,  shot  at  him 
by  a  fairy  queen,  one  evening,  when  he  was  re- 
turning home  after  a  quiet  carouse  at  Mr  Talbot's. 
He    could   never    be    prevailed    upon    to    root    up 
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large  mushrooms  (fairj  tables),  <>r  to  pull  Iml- 
rushes  (miry  horses),  lest  he  might  offend  the 
good  people. 

Ilis  most  favourite  walk  was  across  some  young 
plantations,  a  Imirable  covers  for  game,  to  a  small 
hill,  thickly  wooded  ;it  either  side,  where  there  was 
a  singularly  fine  oak,  one  of  whose  branches  jutted 
suddenly  from  the  trunk,  and  formed  a  rustic  seat. 
which,  in  childish  sportiveness,  I  used  to  call  my 
throne.  From  thence  the  prospect  was  very  beau- 
tiful; the  long  white  chimnies  of  my  old  home 
sprang,  as  it  were,  from  amid  the  trees,  that  from 
this  particular  point  of  view  appeared  to  fringe  the 
ocean '8  brink,  while  the  many-coloured  foliage  of  the 
Loft}  poplar,  dark  cedar,  feathery  birch,  or  magnifi- 
cent elm,  gave  richness  and  variet\  t<>  the  landscape. 

Many  a  summer's  evening  have  1  sat  upon  "mj 

throne,"  nurse's  arm  around  me.  to  prevent  the 
possibility  ot  my  irregular  and  restless  movements 
terminating  in  an  upset,  and  listened  with  delight 
to  Frank's  fairies,  about  whom  the  good  old  man 

so  dearly  loved  to  talk,  only  interrupting  his  narra- 
tive now  and  then  l>v  a  necessan   word  of  caution  to 

his  dogs.    Whenever  1  urged  him  to  tell  me  a  story, 

he    used    to   shake    his  head    and    Say,    "  Och !    MisS, 

honey,  ye'U  may-be  think  of  ould  Frank  and  his 

fairies,  when  ve'll  he  tar  from  your  native  land,  and 
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my  poor  smashed  bones  at  rest.    But  my  blessing  be 

about  ye,"  lie  would  add  patriotically,  "  never  deny 

your  country."    Poor  Frank  !   1  remember  him  now, 

much  my  gay  youth  is  merging  into  staid  and  sober 

womanhood,  when  my  wild  spirits  are  calming,  and 

I  am  acquiring  sage  and  prudent  habits : — a  blessed 

change  it  needs  must  be,  for  each  succeeding  hour 

increases  my  happiness  and  contentment,  although 

I  am  far,  far  from  that  land  of  many  troubles  and 

of    many    blessings;    that    land   which    has    been 

emphatically  termed  "a  land  of  raw  materials  !" — 

which  I  am  proud  still  to  call  "  my  native  land," 

and  love — woman  like — the  more  for  its  sufferings. 

My  favourite  story  was,  "  The  Stout  and  Strong 

of  Heart ;"  and  I  believe  it  was  Frank's  favourite 

also ;  for  many  a  time  and  oft  has  he  repeated  it 

To  me,  and  always  have  I  listened  with  attention, 

pleasing  the  old  man,  while  I  was  myself  delighted. 

I  will  give  it  to  my  readers,  although  I  fear  it  will 

lose  much  from  the  absence  of  my  ancient  friend, 

who,  with  so  much  earnestness  and  native  humour, 

related  it. 

"  There  was  plenty  of  mirth,  and  of  every  thing 
else,  in  the  little  cabin  of  Jerry  Mahony,  for  his 
daughter  Ellen  had  just  become  a  bride,  and  the 
merry  party  were    beguiling   the   time   while   the 
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dinner  was  in  preparation.  The  blind  piper  was 
sitting  on  tlic  hearth  stone,  making  beautiful  music, 
and  dow  and  again  taking  a  Bup  of  potheen,  to  the 
Idii  ••  life  of  the  wedded  pair.  Jerry  himself  was 
Listening  to  all  the  compliments  and  good  wis) 
of  the  neighbours;  his  wife,  Kiddy,  busily  placing 
all  ber  own  and  the  borrowed  deli*  upon  the  table, 
and  bustling  ber  maid  Peggy  with  a  continual 
•  Make  haste,  hurru! — 'tis  only  once  in  a  long  life;' 
while  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  James  i  ad  Ellen 

Deasy,   sit    in   a    corner,    talking  over   their   future 

arrangements,  and  planning  ways  and  means  to 
make  themselves  happy  and  comfortable;  and  to 
be  sure  the  mother  of  the  girl  got  every  thing  in 
order.     And   Ellen  was  lovely  and  beautiful  enough 

for  a  queen,  let  alone  a  poor  man'-,  wife.  But 
although  -be  was  made  much  of,  by  rich  and  poor, 

no  cue  thought  more  of  her  than  Kit  MurtOUgh, 
the  blind  piper;   and   good   right   had  he   so    to  do: 

for  she  had  the  pity  for  him,  the  poor  Bightless 
creature : — and  it  was  he  who  made  the  beautiful 
music  that  night  :  so  beautiful  was  ir,  that  the 
priest  himself  could  stand  it  no  Longer,  but  capered 
like  a  China-man.    Well,  the  next  morning,  Biddy 

Mahon\    went  to  the  foot   of  the   ladder   that    led  to 
her  daughter's  room — 
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Ellen,  honey,'  says  she,  '  come  down,  I  have 
some  nice  tay  for  ye  both.'     She  waited,  and  there 
was  no  answer ;  so  she  went  up  a  few  steps,  '  James, 
agra  !  won't  you  waken  for  me  ? '    Still  no  answer : 
well,  she  went  into  the  room,  and  stopped,  and  said, 
*  why  then  won't  either  of  you  spake  to  your  own 
mother,  that  gave  birth  to  one  and  a  wife  to  the 
other?  Jemmy,  Nelly,  dear! — get  up  and  look  at 
the  morning  that's  so  smiling  and  happy.'     Still 
not  a  word  :  so  she  went  and  pulled  the  wisp  of 
straw  out  of  the  window  and  let  in  the  light.     She 
then   looked  on  the  bed,  patted  her  child  on  the 
cheek,  and  felt  that  she  was  a  cold  corpse.     Her 
bitter    shrieks    soon   woke   the   husband ;    and   the 
neighbours    came    running    in,    in    crowds.      And 
black    grief  was   in    that   cabin  where,    the    night 
before,  there  had  been  so  much  joy.     Many  sus- 
pected that  James  Deasy  had  a  hand  in  his  wife's 
death,  and  there  were  some  who  told  him  so.     15nt 
sobs,  from  the  very  depth  of  his  heart,  were  James's 
only  answers.      The  evening  came,  and  the  young 
bride  was  laid  out  for  the  wake.     All  was  got  in 
readiness   for   the    'herring,'   which,   according  to 
custom,  was  to  be  on  the  third  day.     Now,  nobody 
took  the  death  of  poor  Ellen  more  to  heart  than 
did  Kit  the  piper,   who  wandered  about  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  her  dwelling',  playing  onh  dismal 
tunes,  until  the  night  before  the  funeral,  when  be 
was  Bitting,  between  lights,  under  the  corn-rick  that 
Btood  in   the  sheltered  corner  of  Jerry  Mahpny's 

field,     while    the    mournful    music    made    the    place 

more  melancholy.  Suddenly  be  t'elr  a  rapid  gush  of 
wind  pass  by  him,  and  then  all  was  Mill  :  he  paused 
tor  a  while,  and  again  struck  up  the  same  tune,  the 
tune  that  poor  Ellen  so  dearly  loved :  then  the  wind 
came  stronger  l>\   him.  and  again  he  paused:  once 

more  he  began  the  air,  and  the  wind   heat  furiously 

against  him.     He  now  crossed  himselfj  and  called 

on  the  blessed   Virgin,   when   he    heard  the  voice   of 

tin-  dead  bride  speak  to  him,  and  say,  •  Kit  Mur- 
tOUgh,  go  to  in1  husband,  and  tell  him  not  to  weep 
tor  me,   tor    I   am    a    living  woman,    hut    the   fairies 

carried  me  away.     Bid  him  come  here  at  nightfall 

and  bring  a  pail  of  new  milk  from  the  cow:  hut 
tell  him  he  careful  not  to  "-pill  a  drop  of  it,  or  he'll 
lose   me   tor  ever,  hut  to   be  stout  and  strong 

im  HEART,  and  when  lie  hears  the  blast  rush  past 
him,  let  him  throw  it  upon  me,  s,>  that  it  may 
drench  me  all  over,  hut  if  he  misses  me  he'll  nevt  r 
see  me  more.'  A  joyful  man  was  Kit  that  minute, 
and   otl    he   posted,  and  told  it  word  for  word  I"  the 

husband,  who.  to  he  sure,  put  but  little  faith  ii 

I   .') 
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yet  the  love  to  the  wife  made  him  try.  So,  to 
make  all  sure,  he  milked  the  cow  himself,  without 
spilling  a  drop,  and  off  he  went  to  the  corn-rick, 
very  much  troubled  in  his  mind,  with  the  hope  of 
recovering  his  bride,  the  doubts  as  to  the  piper's 
story,  and  the  fear  that  he  should  'miss  drenching- 
her,  and  then  lose  her  for  ever.'  But  James  was  a 
bold  man,  and  feared  nothing  else.  So  he  waited 
patiently  until  the  first  blast  of  wind  passed  him. 
He  took  up  the  pail,  but  his  heart  misgave  him, 
and  he  laid  it  down  again.  Once  more  the  blast 
came,  and  more  strongly,  but  still  James  Deasy 
was  only  half  a  man.  The  third  time  it  came 
furiously  upon  him ;  then  James  was  ready,  and 
threw  every  drop  upon  the  blast,  when  all  at  once 
he  saw  his  wife  before  him,  as  plainly  as  when  she 
stood  beside  the  priest;  and  he  clasped  his  arms 
about  her,  while  a  loud  whirling  tempest  came 
all  around  them.  But  she  was  safe  from  all 
harm,  and  they  returned  smiling  to  her  father's 
eottage. 

"  No  one  but  a  mother  can  tell  Biddy  Mahony's 
joy  to  see  her  child  come  back  to  her  again.  And 
the  evening  of  that  day  saw  happiness  returned  to 
Jerry's  cottage,  where  the  piper  had  his  old  seat, 
in  the  chimney  corner,  sung  many  a  merry  song, 
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and   drank   a   double   portion  "t    whiskey    to   the 
health  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

"But  James  Deasyj  when  he  faun1  in,  went 
straighl  to  the  coffin,  and  in  the  place  of  the  corpse 
he  saw  a  great  log  <>t  wood,  with  the  Bhroud  upon 
it.  This  In-  quickly  put  upon  the  fire,  when  they 
heard  a  hind  screech,  and  the  log  went  up  I 
chimney  with  a  noise  like  a  thunder-storm,  that 
almost  shook  tin-  roof  off  the  old  cabin.  The 
neighbours  came  running  in  to  know  what  was  the 
matter:  and  then'  they  saw  .lames  Deasy  ami   Ellen 

his  wife,  Bitting  in  the  corner,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened;    she   Looking   as   beautiful,   and    he  as 

happy,   as   when    lather    Peter    blessed    them    both, 

a  tew  daj  s  before. 

"  Some  months  had  now  passed  away,  and  Ellen 
was  about  to  become  a  mother,  when  sin-  called  her 

husband   to   her   bed-side,    and    Said,    '.lames,   thai. 

happy  have  we  been,  and  happy  will  we  still  be 
it'  you  do  my  bidding;  which  is,  when  my  little 
baby  is  horn,  put  three  crosses  on  its  forehead, 
and  three  on  mine,  and  don't  Leave  me  for  a 
minute,  however  they  may  try  to  wile  you  away, 

tor  the  fairies  will  be  after  the  both  of  us.'  Well, 
.lames  never  left  her  hed-side.  hut  wntelied  her 
night  and  day,  tor  fear  tin-  fairies  should  he  waiting 
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to  take  oft*  both  the  wife  and  the  child ;  which, 
when  it  came,  was  a  glorious  boy.  But  all  at  once 
James  heard  a  scream  outside  the  door,  and  a  small 
voice  calling  "  Ellen  Mahony ;"  he  looked  round, 
and  saw  the  latch  raised  and  the  door  opening 
gently,  then  ran  towards  it,  and  pushed  it  to 
violently,  when  all  in  a  minute  he  heard  a  loud 
laugh,  as  if  from  many  persons,  and  when  he 
looked  on  his  wife's  bed,  he  saw  that  both  mother 
and  child  were  dead.  James  remembered  the 
crosses,  and  remembered  that  his  wife  had  warned 
him  to  let  nothing  tempt  him  from  her  bed-side. 
But  'twas  too  late,  they  were  both  gone,  and 
James  Deasy  was  indeed  a  wretched  man. 

"  They  kept  poor  Ellen  and  her  little  one  for 
a  long  time  above  the  ground,  and  then  they 
buried  them  both  in  the  church-yard.  But  James 
could  not  rid  himself  of  the  idea  that  the  bodies 
were  not  those  of  his  wife  and  child,  so  he  would 
not  let  the  priest  say  mass  or  any  thing  over  them ; 
a  thing  which  brought  much  shame  and  scandal 
upon  him.      But  he  had  his  own  reasons  for  it. 

"  Now,  it  happened  one  morning,  that  James 
Deasy  was  hoeing  his  little  garden,  and  thinking, 
as  lie  did  every  day,  of  his  poor  Ellen,  that  he 
had  lost  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  when  his  hoe  struck 
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against  ;i  sod  a-  green  as  ever  was  Bpring  leaf, 
although  his  spade  had  been  into  it  many  a  time, 
and  it  had  been  long  covered  with  black  clay.  All 
<ti  a  sudden  he  heard  music  under  it,  beautiful  and 
sweet  music,  such  as  he  had  never  heard  before. 
He  remembered  his  poor  wife's  warning,  to  'be 

stout  and  Btrong  of  heart,'  s<»  lie  raised  ii]»  the  Bod, 
and  looked  down.  There  he  saw,  at  a  depth  thai 
Beemed  many  miles  under  ground,  a  number  of 
little  people  dancing  most  merrily;  they  were  all 
dressed  in  green  leaves,  and  had  Hue  forms  and 
Lues  :  tor,  to  his  great  wonder,  he  could  distin- 
guish them  plainly,  although  they  were  s<>  tar  off. 
lie  thought  that  one  of  the  little  people  resembled 

his  dead  wife:  and  hi'  knew  it  must  be  her,  when 
he  heard  her  saw  "to  the  corn-rick  at  midnight,' 
while  the  rest  of  the  fairies  repeated  her  words. 
Mo  the  corn-rick  at  midnight  :'  and  then  the  music- 
ceased,  and  the  ground  appeared  the  same  as  it 
had  always  been  :  tor  .lames  could  not  discover 
the  green  sod  he  had  just  raised.  The  more  he 
thought  upon  the  words,  •  to  the  corn-rick  at  mid- 
night,' the  more  he  was  convinced  they  had  some 
meaning,  and  that  they  were  addressed  to  him. 
So    he  waited   impatient!]    till  the  night    came,   and 

went  off  to  the  appointed  place.     He  had  m»t  been 
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sitting  there  long,  betore  a  blast  oi  wind  came  by 
him,  and  he  heard  a  voice  singing  sweetly  these 
words  : — 

'  I  lie  in  tlie  meadow  so  green, 

On  a  spot  where  the  rushes  are  growing, 

Where  the  footstep  of  man  hath  not  been, 

For  the  place  where  I  dwell  lies  between 
Two  streams  that  have  never  ceased  flowing.' 

"  The  voice  ceased,  but  James  Deasy  knew  its 
sound  well,  and  knew  that  no  other  but  his  wife 
could  address  him  in  such  sweet  accents.  In  a 
few  minutes  another  blast  of  wind  rushed  by  him, 
and  the  same  voice  continued — 

'  To-morrow  a  bride  will  pass  near 

The  green  island  home  where  they've  placed  me, 

Meet  her  and  her  train  without  fear ; 

The  last  is  the  one  you  love  dear, 

I  am  free  when  my  love  has  embraced  me.' 

"  James  Deasy  was  struck  dumb,  but  he  knew 
there  must  be  something  in  this  mysterious  warn- 
ing ;  while  he  sate  musing  on  the  words,  he  heard 
the  same  voice  in  the  distance  say — 

'  I  list  to  their  summons  e'en  now, 

O  save  me  or  lose  me  for  ever  ; 
I  have  told  thee  the  when  and  the  how, 
But  sign  thee  the  cross  on  my  brow, 

And  keep  me,  to  part  again — never.' 

"  Well,  the  morrow  came,  and,  to  be  sure,  James 
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Deasy  was  on  the  road  to  the  green  island;  a  place 
well  known  over  all  the  country  as  the  pet  of  the 
fairies.  There  be  waited  patiently  all  the  day, 
and  the  sun  had  scarcely  taken  awaj  it>  light  from 
tin*  surrounding  waters,  when  he  heard  the  sound 
of  the  merry  pipes,  and  saw  a  long  train  coming 
along  tlic  path.  He  stood  quite  quiet,  as  it"  he 
was  minding  nothing  at  all  but  the  road-stones  he 
pretended  to  be  breaking,  until  the  whole  of  the 
crowd  had  passed  him  ;  when  up  from  the  ground 
starts  James,  seizes  the  last  woman  of  the  ^roup, 
tears  off  the  cloak  from  the  shoulders,  Bigns  three 
crosses  on  the  brow,  snatches  the  child,  and  does 
the  same  to  it.  when,  lo  and  behold  !  his  own  wife, 
Ellen  Deasy,  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  his  own 
beautiful  little  baby  in  her  arms!  The  sign  of  the 
cross  had  driven  all  the  fairies  away,  and.  safe  and 
sound.    .lames,    and     Ellen,    and    their    little     one, 

returned  to  their  cottage,  and  never  more  was  the 
life  of  either  disturbed  l>v  the  good  people. 

"  They  are  still  living  in  Dumraghodooly,  and 
.lame-,  is  ever  and  always  ready  to  till  hiv  story 
over  a  glass  of  whiskey  punch;  hut  no  inducement 
has  yet  prevailed  on  Ellen  to  give  any  account  <>t 

her  adventure  in  fairy  land. 
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••  Oli.  Miss,  don't  laugh — it's  as  true  as  I'm  a 
sinner,  and  it's  bad  to  disbelieve  the  fairies.  Sure 
I  was  an  unbeliever  once  myself,  and  this  was  my 
punishment — one  of  their  arrows  right  through  the 
flat  (»'  my  hand  ;  I  shall  carry  the  mark  to  my  grave. 
Come,  Miss,  it's  time  to  go  home; — bad  luck  to  the 
dog  !  Joss,  where's  Rover? — Rover  !  Oh,  that 
young  dog  wants  as  much  attindance  as  a  Mul- 
lenavat  pig !" 

"  How  is  that,  Frank?" 

"  Why,  Miss,  the  Mnllenavat  people  are 
Minister,  ye  know,  and  quite  inferior  to  the 
Wexfordians,  and  depind  on  the  pig  to  pay  the 
rint,  and  on  that  account  trate  him  with  all  the 
respect  possible — why  not  ? — and  so  they  pick  out 
the  big  pratees  for  the  pig,  and  ate  the  little  ones 
themselves ;  and  they  give  the  pig  the  clane  straw, 
and  sleep  themselves  in  the  dirty :  and  they  give 
the  pig  the  candle  to  go  to  bed  wid,  and  go  to  bed 
thimst'lves  in  the  dark." 

"  And  is  that  true,  Frank?" 

"  As  gospel,  Miss  ;  upon  my  word  it  is.  Here, 
Hover  ! — the  only  way  to  steady  that  dog  will  be 
to  hang  him.      Rover  —  Rover!" 

Frank  delighted  in  telling  stories  of  the 
rebellion,   but  ho  left  it  to  others  to  recount  what 
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true  and  faithful  service  be  had  rendered  bis 
master  and  mistress  in  that  perilous  time;  and  thej 
were  nothing  loath  to  do  him  ample  justice.  1 
have  often  heard  how  he  buried  the  best  old  wine 
in  the  asparagus  beds,  to  save  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels;  and  how  he  concealed  liis 

favourite  horses  in  the  hen  and  turkey  houses; 
and  how,  at  the  risk  of  Ins  life,  he  carried  a  forged 
order  to  General  Roche,  who  commanded  the  rebel 
forces  in  the  town  of  Wexford;  which  order  pur- 
ported  to  come  from  another  rebel  chief,  and 
demanded  the  instant  freedom  of  his  master,  whose 

lite  was  thus  preserved. 

Ii  was  in  the  summer  of  IT'JS,  that  my  grand- 
father, who  had  Keen  for  a  i\-\v  day8  in  Dublin, 
on  business  of  importance,  embarked  with  his 
constant  attendant,  Prank,  on  hoard  a  small 
Wexford  trading  vessel.     Intelligence  had  reached 

them  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country:  and.  as 
land  travelling  was  unsafe,  tin1  "boat"  was  en- 
gaged    to    convey     them     direct     to     the     Hay    ot 

I  lannow. 

\~  they  passed  Dalkey  Isle,  and  coasted  along 
tin-  beautiful  shore-,  ot'  Wicklow,  glowing  in  the 
lull  richness  of  summer,  the  sea  breeze  tempering 
tin-  fervid  heat  with  its  invigorating  freshness,  mj 
grandfather  thought  he  had  never  seen  the  country 
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look  so  tranquil  or  so  happy ;  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  cooing  of  the  wood 
pigeon,  even  the  subdued  warblings  of  the  forest 
birds,  were  heard  on  board  their  light  bark;  but 
when  the  day  passed,  and  the  night  darkened, 
unusual  fires  sparkled  on  the  hills;  and  along 
the  shore  lights  would  blaze  for  a  moment,  and 
then  suddenly  disappear.  The  anxiety  of  both 
master  and  servant  to  arrive  at  home  was  intense, 
and  they  were  much  pleased  to  perceive,  through 
the  grey  mist  of  the  succeeding  morning,  the  spire 
of  Wexford  Church.  As  the  day  advanced,  Mr 
Herriott  distinctly  saw  green  flags,  floating  from 
the  masts  of  the  several  vessels  in  the  harbour. 

"  We  must  sport  one  too,  sir,"  said  Rawson, 
the  Captain  of  the  brig ;  "  if  we  do  not,  they  will 
board  us."    He  unfurled  his  fla^  Immediately,  after 
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which,  Frank  went  off  deck  into  the  cabin,  and 
slyly  took  out  his  master's  pistols  from  his  port- 
manteau;  lie  then  (as  he  subsequently  stated), 
poured  a  little  water  into  the  pans  of  a  fowling 
piece,  a  blunderbuss,  and  other  fire-arms,  that  he 
had  perceived  lying  under  some  coiled  rope  and 
canvass  sacks;  the  fact  was,  he  had  ascertained,  by 
overhearing  some  conversation  between  the  Cap- 
tain and  one  of  his  crew,  that  llawson  was  a 
United    Irishman,     and    one    in    no    way    to   be 
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trusted.  1 1 « -  then  crept  on  deck)  and  placed 
himself  beside  his  master's  elbow.  My  grand- 
father kepi  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  Rawson's 
movements;  but,  to  siv  the  truth,  if  he  had  been 
tacking  for  the  bottom  of  the  sea  he  could  hardly 
have  discovered  it,  being  utterly  ignorant  of  all 
naval  tactics.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  »>t' 
Wexford  is  very  narrow  ;  nor  was  it  until  the 
prow  of  the  vessel  was  passing  between  the  two 
embankments,  Mr  Herriott  observed  that  Rawson, 
instead  of  steering  for  Carnsore  Point,  was  making 

direct    for    the    town.      lie  instantly  sprung  at  the 

Captain,  who  was  at  the  helm,  and  seized  him  by 
the  throat,  while  Prank,  nothing  loath,  presented  a 
pistol  t->  his  head,  swore  vehemently,  that  it"  he  did 

ini'    tack    about     he    would     throw    him    overheard. 

Rawson,  who  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  strength, 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  bosom;  it  missed  tire:  but 

at    the    moment   when    mv    grandfather    li:i< I   over- 

powered  his  antagonist,  he  received  a  Mow  on  the 
head  from  Prank;  he  was  almost  stunned,  staggered 

a  few  paces  forward,  and  fell.  At  that  iiist;uit. 
tWO  or  three  DQUskel   halls  whizzed   past,  and   Frank 

whispered     "  1  humbh   a\    vYr  honour's  pardon, 

but  it  was  the  only  way  I  had  left,  to  make  \  '«•!• 
honour  get  out  of  the  wav  of  three  blackguards  in 
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that  boat,  who  took  prime  aim,  and  would  have 
had  ye  down  as  clane  as  a  partridge,  but  for  my 
taste  of  a  knock ; — the  game's  up  now,  but  that 
bit  of  a  blow  wouldn't  hurt  a  pointer,  sir." 

In  another  instant  they  were  boarded  by  the 
rebels,  and  Mr  Herriott  was  soon  bound  hand 
and  foot.  He  would,  most  likely,  have  been  piked 
on  the  spot,  but  that  the  insurgents  were,  at  this 
period,  anxious,  if  possible,  to  obtain  the  sanction 
and  assistance  of  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen 
of  the  county.  They,  therefore,  secured  him,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  escape,  and  Frank  was 
suffered  to  depart.  The  poor  man  arrived  at 
Bannow  when  it  was  near  midnight,  and  found  my 
mother  and  grandmother  marking  the  minutes  by 
their  tears.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of 
open  insurrection,  and  although  they  had  hitherto 
been  treated  with  respect,  through  the  kind  inter- 
ference of  the  good  priest  and  Captain  Andy,  yet 
the  uncertain  fate  of  my  grandfather,  and  the 
continued  stories  of  death  and  destruction  they 
had  heard,  kept  them  in  perpetual  agitation. 
Frank's  account  was  not  likely  to  soothe  their 
misery,  and  they  asked  each  other  what  was  to  be 
done,  without  receiving  consolation  from  any  plan 
that  was  suggested.      Captain  Andy  was  with  his 
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rebel  regiment  at  the  mountain  of  Forth.  The 
priest  had  gone,  it  was  supposed,  to  K<>ss.  What 
plan  could  be  adopted  J. — u  Frank,  can  you  not  de- 
vise any  mode? —  Frank  coughed. — "Can  nothing  be 
done  .J"  •Frank  replied  to  this  question  l>\  asking 
another:   "Can  ye  tell  me,  madam,  if  they  have 

taken  Grey  Boss  tor  the  devil's  sarviee  yet?" — 
"  She  \\as  in  the  stable  this  morning,  along  will 

two    or    three    of    the    old    horses." — "  Hem  \    [' 

glad  of  that,  I'll  jist  step  out — I  wonder  they 
passed  her :  she's  as  fine  a  slug  of  a  mare  as 
there's  in  the  whole  eonnty." 

The  ladies  thought  Frank's  attention  to  his 
quadrupeds  ill-timed,  but  he  went  his  way,  and 
first  concealing  the  carriage  horses  in  the  fowl- 
houses,  mounted  Grey  Hess,  whose  Strong,  well- 
made    limits    merited   the  encomium    he    had   passed 

on  her,  and.  without  imparting  his  intention  even 
to  his  fellow-servants,  set  off  at  a  brisk  trot  to  the 
mountain  of  Forth.     Arrived  at  tin'  encampment, 

he  soon  found   out    his    friend    And\.    and    in  a  ivw 

moments  they  were  in  close  Conversation  at  a  little 

distance    from   tin'    mass    of   the   people,    who   were 

cither  Bleeping,  drinking,  or  singing,  in  scattered 
groups  over  the  mountain,  canopied  l>\   the  clear 

moonlit     sky.      ••  \\',.    must     <>vt     him    off,    Frank, 
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General  Roche  is  in  command — yet  I  don't  know 
how!  Can  yon  write?" — "Is  it  me?"  replied 
Frank;  "not  I — can  you?"  "No;  an  order 
from  General  Keough  would  do  it,  but  he's  for 
making  a  bonfire  in  the  town  to  burn  every 
mother's  child  of  a  heretic  out  of  the  way." 

"  The  baste  ! "  exclaimed  Frank,  "  would  there 
be  any  sin  in  jist  signing  his  name  to  a  little  taste 
of  an  order  to  General  Roche,  to  let  him  go  free 
on  particular  business,  to  be  returned  whin  called 
for?  If  we  had  him  safe  in  Bannow  'twould  be 
asy  enough  to  hide  him  away  in  an  ould  cave,  or 
castle,  or  cask,  or  ship  him  off  like  a  sack  of  pratees 
to  Wales.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way ; 
but  he's  clane  gone  if  he  remains  in  Wexford. 
Is  Father  Mike  here?"  Andy  bent  his  thumb 
back  to  intimate  that  he  was  in  the  camp.  "  I 
thought  so — God  be  wid  ould  times  !  he'll  niver 
forget  my  mistress's  attintion  to  him,  and  she  an 
Englishwoman,  lot  alone  my  master's.  If  ye  see 
a  man  an'  his  bit  of  a  wife  go  past  in  the  morning 
on  Grey  Bess,  bather  shin — God  be  wid  ye!"  and 
Frank  went  off  to  seek  the  priest.  He  was  easily 
found,  and  soon  understood  what  Frank  wanted. 

"  My  simple  order  would  be  of  no  use,  Frank, 
for    they    think    me    faithless    enough,    because    I 
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cannot  spill  blood — blood  of  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  guilty.     General  Keough's  would  do  it: 
the  kind-hearted  man  paused:    "  Every  imprisoned 
Protestanl  will.   1  know,  suffer  before  to-morrow 

night." 

••  My  poor  master,  sir,  and  mistress ! — I'll  tell  ye 
what,  if  yVr  Reverence  will  jisl  give  me  the 
scrapeen  of  an  order,  who'll  know  ye  iver  wrote 
it?— and  sure  it's  I  that  'ud  write  it  in  the  crack 
of  a  whip,  it'  I  knew  how.  Oil,  sir.  think  of  all 
the  good  they  did  the  poor  Catholics  in  the  hard 
winter ! " 

Father   Mike   hesitated   no   longer,  drew   from 

hi^  pocket  a  little  inkhorn,  and  wrote  the  order  on 
the  top  of  Frank's  hat,  the  moon  shining  brightly 

on  them  a.t  the  time. 

Away  went  Frank  and  Grey  Bess  into  Wexford, 

and  the  day  had  dawned  by  the  time  he  arrived 
at  the  Court-house.  He  unhesitatingly  presented 
Ids  order,  ami  my  grandfather  was  much  delighted 
to  find  himself  at  liberty . 

"  1    wonder  General  Keough   wrote,"  said  the 

man  who  let  him  out,  "for  he'll  he  in  Wexford 
himself  in  an  hour." 

This  intelligence  alarmed  Frank  much,  and  he 

hurried    his    master    to   a    dwelling,    the    fidelity    oi 
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whose  inmates  he  could  depend  on  ;  it  belonged 
to  his  uncle  Kit's  third  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  Mickey  Hayes,  the  grocer,  at  that  time 
Commissary-General  to  the  rebel  forces  quartered 
in  Wexford.  There  Frank  equipped  his  master 
in  a  good  frieze  suit,  a  long  coat,  straw  hat — 
mounted  a  hunch  of  laurel  at  one  side  and  a  green 
feather  at  the  other,  and  presented  to  him  a  sturdy 
pike;  he  (lien  arrayed  his  own  little  person  in 
"his  uncle  Kit's  daughter's"  red  petticoat  and 
hooded  cloak. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  "y'er  honour  will  re- 
member that  y'er  name's  Pat  Kenuesey,  and  that 
ye're  going  to  the  blessed  priest's  house,  and  that 
I'm  y'er  wife — that  '11  ride  on  Grey  Bess  behind 
ye." 

They  arrived  safely  at  Bannow;  and  my  grand- 
father often  said — when  the  troublesome  times 
were  passed,  and  he  jested  at  the  remembrance  of 
by-gone  dangers — that  three  times  within  forty- 
eight  hours  Frank  saved  his  life — when  he  damped 
the  powder- — knocked  him  down — and  became  his 
wife. 

Honest  Frank's  services  did  not  go  unrewarded; 
he  was  suffered  to  indulge  all  his  little  peculiarities, 
without    let   or  liinderance,   and  to  be   as  cross  as 
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he  pleased  without  the  possibility  of  a  reprimand. 
Although  .hi  ample  provision  was  made  tor  his 
latter  days,  lie  mourned  most  bitterly  our  coming 
over  to  what,  he  always  designated  "the  could- 
hearted  English  country,"  ami  his  affection  was 
so  strong  thai  lie  would  have  left  his  children,  to 
follow  us,  had  he  not  been  (to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression) ••  pa-t  travelling,  at  eighty-five." 

Good  old  man!  I  well  remember  him  when  the 
moment  of  parting  arrived,  and  we  were  to  take 
our  departure  for  "tin'  great  metropolis  of  nations." 
lie  stood  foremost  of  a  troop  of  weeping  domes- 
tics; his  hat  held  reverentially  in  his  withered 
hand,  while  the  sleet  of  a  January  morning 
mingled  with  his  grej  hairs.-  bears  rolled  abun- 
dantly down  his  wrinkled  cheeks;  we  were  seated, 

\  ct    still  he  held  the  coach  door  open  — "  God    bleSS 

\  on  all ! — shut  the  door,  Frank,"  sail  I  my  deaf  grand- 
father, almost  as  much  affected  as  his  faithful 
servant     Frank  still  held  it.  cast  a  farewell  look 

upon  us,  and  then,  turning  to  a  man  who  was   tlos 
to  him.  exclaimed,  "  \  oil  do  it.  , lames.   1  can't  close 

the  door  lh:it  shuts  me  out   tor  ever  from  "  the 

horses  went  on.  and  I  saw  my  kind  slor\  -teller  no 
more. 

I  have  said  that  Frank  loved  his  horses,  he  also 

3i 
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loved  the  old  family  carriage.  And  when  we  left 
the  country  my  grandfather  presented  it  to  him, 
thinking  of  course  he  would  dispose  of  it.  No 
such  thing.  Frank  went  to  live  with  his  daughter, 
my  old  nurse,  at  the  village  of  Duncormuck.  And 
there  he  erected  a  spacious  shed,  under  cover  of 
which  he  deposited  his  favourite  chariot;  the  poor 
old  man's  delight  was  to  wheel  it  in  and  out;  until 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  he  attended  to  it 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  and  invariably 
got  into  a  passion  whenever  the  propriety  of  selling 
ir  was  hinted  at. 

"  Who  knows,"  he  would  say,  "but  they  may 
come  home  of  a  suddent? — and  what  a  comfort 
it  woidd  be  to  then  to  find  the  ould  carriage, 
and  ould  Frank,  ready  for  sarvice  ! "  Poor  old 
Frank ! 
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"  He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world. 
-    .    *   *  *     Messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands — and  of  joy  to  some." 

Cowper. 
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"  Hi's  taking  his  own  time   this  evening,  I'll 

say  that:  for  the  sun'-*  as  good  as  set,  and  no  sign 
"I    liim  yet      Can  you  ^|>v  him  out.-'" 

•  No,   colleen;    how  d'ye  think   m\    ould  eyes 

could  see  him  whin  yours  can't  ■  Butj  Ant\ .  h(piit'\ . 
ye're  mighty  unas]  about  the  postman;  d'w  expicl 
;i  oew  ribban',  <>r  a  piece  <>t  tape,  or  some  sugar- 
candy,  or— a  love  letther,  Ann.-'  Oh!  Anty, 
Anty  ! — don't  blush  aftei  that  fashion  :  ould  as  m\ 
eyes  arej  I  can  Bee  \Vr  n>^\  cheek  getting  quite 
scarlet." 

"  I'll  tell  ye  what.  Grey  Lambert,"  replied  tin 
lassie  to  the  old  man,  who  was  literally  leaning  on 
"the  t(i|>  of  his  staff,"  under  the  shadow  of  tin 
walls  of  a  singularly  fine  and  perfect  castle  "I 
ancient  days;  **  I'll  jist  tell  ye,  it  II  be  long 
enough  afore  I'll  come  to  see  \>'  agin,  <>ut  <>'  pure 
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good  natur,  in  y'er  unchristian-like  ould  place,  it 
ye  talk  afther  that  fashion  to  a  young  cratur  like 
me,  that  niver  turned  to  the  like ;  dy'e  think  I've 
no  dacency?  Sure  ye're  ould  enough  to  forget 
love  letthers,  any  May." 

"  That's  true,  Anty ;  an  ould  man  of  three  score 
and  sixteen  years  hasn't  much  to  do  wid  what  are 
called  love  letthers;  but,  may-be,  there's  a  differ 
betwixt  love  letthers  and  letthers  o'  love;  and 
sure  there's  one  still  that  sinds  that  last  to  his 
poor  grandfather ;  and  from  beyant  the  salt  seas 
too." 

"  Well,  'tis  a  comfort,  sure  enough;  but  I  often 
wonder  that  ye  a'n't  affeard  to  stay  in  such  a  place 
as  this,  widout  any  thing  wid  ye,  but  Bang,  the 
baste,  that's  almost  as  ould  as  y'erself — poor 
Bang!"  And  Bang  pushed  his  nose  into  Anty's 
hand. 

There  was  something  picturesque  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  pair,  who  awaited  the  postman's 
coming — for  such  was  really  the  case ;  the  young 
maiden  expected  a  lover's  letter ;  the  aged  man 
hoped  for  a  remembering  token  from  a  solitary 
descendant.  "  Grey  Lambert,"  as  he  was  called, 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  a  corner  of  the  castle 
under    whose    shadow    they    stood — the    castle    of 
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Coolhull— and  no  entreaty  could  induce  him  to 
leave  the  lonely  dwelling.  1 1»*  was  a  singular, 
hut  a  very  fine-looking,  person;  wore  aeither  hat 
aorcap;  never  cut  either  his  beard  or  hair,  which 
were  purely,  perfectly  white,  and  flowed  over  his 
shoulders,  and  down  his  breast,  even  below  a 
leather  girdle  that  encircled  his  coarse  frieze 
wrapping  coat;  his  feet  were  hare:  his  forehead 
high  and  bald;  his  dress  clean,  betokening  sin- 
gularity, but  not  poverty;  and  he  had  been  a 
traveller  in  hi<  youth — a  Bailor — a  soldier — som< 

-aid  a  pirate,    but    that    1   firmly  assert   never  could 

have  been  the  case,  for  Lambert  was  the  gentlest 

of  old    men:     children    and    animals    (who    -eein    to 

have  an  instinctive  dread  of  had  people)  all  loved 
him,  and  on  Sunday  evenings  the  village  urchins, 
and  their  little  cur  dogs,  visited  him  in  his  castle, 
or  sat  at  his  feet  on  the  green  sward,  while  he 
recounted  tales  and  adventures  of  other  lands. 

Anty  was  a  merry,  laughing,  blue-eyed  lass, 
somewhat  short,  and  without  one  good  feature  in 
her  face;  yet  the  gipsy  was  esteemed  pretty.  It 
was    really    very    provoking — she    was   anv   thin? 

id  o 

hut  pretty,  and  \ei  it  vvas  absolutely  impossible  to 
look  on  her  face  and  think  so;  she  had  such  coaxing 
smiles,   and   that   heartfelt    charm— a   sweet,    low 
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voice — "an  excellent  thing  in  woman;"  and  so 
many  "ah,  dos,"  and  "ah,  don'ts;"  and  a  trick  of 
blushing — and  blushes,  stealing  over  a  pure  white 
skin,  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  agreeable  things 
indeed  to  look  upon  ;  then  there  was  a  cheerfulness,  a 
joyousness  about  her,  perfectly  irresistible ;  at  wake 
or  pattern  she  had  all  the  best  boys  at  her  com- 
mand,  and  how  she  laughed  at  them  !  But  I  may 
affirm — now  that  I  am  not  looking  at  her — the 
little  hussy  was  any  thing  but  pretty. 

Bang  was  certainly  a  venerable  relic  of  canine 
antiquity — tall  and  grey,  haughty  and  stately,  of 
royal  Danish  descent,  and  his  courtesies  had  an 
air  of  kingly  condescension ;  when  he  noticed 
even  the  bettermost  dogs  of  the  parish,  there  was 
so  much  aristocratic  bearing  about  the  dignified 
brute,  that  they,  one  and  all,  shrunk  from  his 
approach.  But  he  was  faithful  to  his  master — 
night  and  day  by  his  side  ;  and  always  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  Anastasia  Mc'Queen,  who, 
strange  to  say,  was  a  very  frequent  visiter  at  the 
dilapidated  castle;  nay,  was  almost  daily  seen 
trudging  towards  it; — her  short  scarlet  cloak 
meeting  the  broad  hem  of  her  blue  stuff  petticoat, 
while  the  hood  only  half  covered  a  profusion  of 
deep    nut-brown   hair  (I    feel    it    here    a    duty   to 
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my  country  peasant  girls  to  say,  thai  they  generally 
have  long  and  most  luxuriant  tresses,  and,  woman- 
like, arr  not  a  little  proud  of  them);  and,  from  bei 
well-turned  but  red  arm,  usually  hung  a  basket, 
containing  such  presents  as  a  Bannow  maiden 
could  present  :  dried  fish,  fresh  cockles,  delicate 
butter,  barley  or  oaten  cakes,  thin  and  curling, 
or  new  laid  eggs.  She  certainly  paid  very  great 
attention  to  the  old  man.  and  he  was  much  attached 
to  his  lively  visiter. 

"  May-be  it's  long  since  ye  heard  from  young 
Pat  Lambert?"  she  inquired,  after  caressing 
Bang. 

"  True,  love,  dear :  it  seems  long  to  one  like 
me — a  poor  ould,  very  ould,  man:  may-be  he's 
forgotten  his  grandfather." 

••   No,    (hat    he's    never    done,    I'm    sartin    sure: 

he's  ;is  thrue-hearted  a  boy  as  iver  crossed  the  sea; 

that     I     know,    and    I    take   it   very  unkind   o'    \e   to 
-.ay  he'd  forget  \  on/' 

u  Well.  Antv.  whin  1  write  agin  I'll  tell  him 
that  there's  some  don't  forget  him,  any  way." 

"  (  )h  !  "  said  Anty.  blushing  in  good  earnest.  ••  \  e 

need  not  saj  that :  sure,  in  a  Christian  country,  even 
body  remimbers  their   neighbour. —  How  beautiful 

tin'  sea  looks,  as  if  there  niver  was  an  end  to  it  !" 

M  5 
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"  How  beautiful  the  sea  looks!"  repeated  Grey 
Lambert,  smiling  and  shaking-  his  head  at  the  same 
time :   "  Well,  Anty,  I  see  ye're  an  admirer  o'  the 
beauties   o'  natur.     The   sea  is   ever  beautiful  to 
my  thinking- ;  whin  the  great  waves  foam  and  lash 
the   shore,  and  whin  they  toss  big  ships,  such  as 
you  niver  saw,  up  and  down  without  any  trouble 
in    life — then    'tis   beautiful ;    and    whin   it  sleeps 
under    the    setting  sunbaines,  as    it  does   now,  it 
is  beautiful.     How  well  ye  see  the  entrance  into 
Watherford     harbour    from    where    ye    stand ! — 
though    a    score    o'    miles    and    more    from    ye. 
Well,    I    love  this   ould    castle   for    the   prospect; 
but    it's  a   grand   place,   and  I  niver   could    think 
to    live    any    where    else,    now.       The    thickness 
of  the  walls  might  be  one  of  the  world's  wonders ; 
then    the    gometry    stair-case,    and    the    curious 
writing  on  the  hard   stones  that  nobody  iver  un- 
derstood   yet;    and    the    grate    oak    bames.      The 
jewil  of  a   castle,    ye  are,  my  darlint ! — to  think 
how    bravely    ye    stood    aginst    ould    Oliver,    the 
black  villain  !     Och  !  many  a  brave  heart — many 
a  bright  eye — many  a  smile  dancing  like  the  sun- 
baines on  the   sea,   has   been   in  ye,   whin  ye  stood 
with    \'or  high   walls   and  turrets  in  the  morning 
light;    but  now  ye're  ould,  and  even   y'er  stones 
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Look  withered,  and  the  cow  and  die  wild  goal 
shelter  where  princes  stood:  and  the  owl  screams 
where  the  harp  Bounded  ;  and  I.  a  poor  worm  <>t 
the  earth,  live  to  see  it.  whin  their  noble  bones 
make  pari  of  the  Bod  I  Btand  on." 

Lambert's  apostrophe  to  his  beloved  castle  was 
lost  on  Antv.  who  eagerly  exclaimed,  ,k  There  he 
Is!  there  he  is!  Now  1*11  run  and  meet  him, 
and  see  if  he  lias  got  a  letthei  for  you."  Away 
s1h>  flew,  sv.  it't  as  an  arrow,  to  meet  John  \\  il- 
liams,  postman,  and.  it  may  be  truly  said,  carrier, 
to  the  united  parishes  of  Bannow,  Kilkaven,  and 
Duncormuck,  tor  the  List  thirty  years.  Even  in 
these  isolated  spots  people  cannot  do  without 
news,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  existence ;  twice  each 
week  .John  Williams  still  journeys  to  the  nearest 

pOSt-tOWn,    and    conveys    "the    Leading    journal   oi 

Europe;"  the  Fashionable  Post,  the  Wexford  and 
Waterford  Herald,  ami  others,  to  the  news-loving 
inhabitants.  Honest  John  i^  a  heedless  good- 
tempered  fellow;  hut  a  very  jewel  of  a  postman. 
He  had  been  originally  engaged  only  ;is  a  circu- 
lating  medium  tor  Letters  from  Wexford  to  Ban- 
now;  hut  In-  was  either  bribed,  or  coaxed,  or  both, 
into  executing  commissions  tor  every  body  that 
had    commissions    to    execute.     .lohn    Williams's 
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lis!  Mas  regularly  made  out;  and  ribbands,  tea, 
candles,  sugar,  books,  paper,  music,  gowns,  and 
even  caps,  garnished  his  Rozinante — for  when  his 
orders  were  many  John  was  obliged  to  take  his 
steed ;  not  that  he  ever  ventured  to  ride  the  poor 
lame  beast,  whom  he  could  out-tire  at  any  time  ; 
but  he  walked  in  a  companionable  manner  with  it, 
in  and  out  of  Wexford ;  and  in  truth  their  ca- 
parisons were  most  extraordinary. 

When  Anty  met  him,  his  loose  drab  coat  was 
hardly  secured  by  a  solitary  button,  and  his  leather 
bags  dangled  over  his  shoulders:  his  "cawbeen" 
on  one  side  of  his  grey  shaggy  head,  his  scratch 
wig  on  the  other,  and  his  "doodeen"  serving  a 
double  purpose — keeping  his  nose  warm,  and  ex- 
hilarating his  spirits ;  the  poor  horse,  more  fatigued 
than  its  wiry  conductor,  eyeing  the  green  strag- 
gling hedge-rows,  and  the  close  turf,  and  loitering 
to  catch  a  mouthful  as  he  passed.  At  either  side 
his  neck  hung  two  blue  band-boxes,  filled,  doubt- 
less, with  multifarious  finery;  while  a  coil  of  thick 
cable,  like  a  huge  Boa,  passed  over  his  head,  and 
held  suspended  ten  or  twelve  flats  of  cork,  bespoke 
by  the  captain  of  a  coal  vessel  lying  at  Bannow 
quay — three  new  kites,  four  skipping  ropes,  ten 
tops,    two    bags    of  marbles,  a   dozen    slates   (for 
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Master  Ben),  a  pair  of  pole  screens  (for  the  lad) 
at  tlic  big  bouse),  and  some  blankets;  all.  of  course, 
so  carelessly  papered  that  they  lia<l  more  than 
half  escaped  from  their  confinement. 

"  Good  even',  and  God  save  ye,  Mister  John!' 
quoth  the  breathless  lass.     The  postman  was  never 
given  to  much  speaking,  and  nodded.     "  May-be 
ye   wouldn't  have   a   1  *  1 1   <>t"   a    Letther   for  Grey 
Lambert?"     John  stopped,  and  so  did  the  horse; 

while    John    took    from    Ids    bag    a    long,     narrow. 

dirty-looking    letter — presented    it — replaced    bis 

bag,  and  joiinu  \  ed  on.  Ann  stopped,  and  looked 
after   him;    "  John,  John,   I    want    tO  spake  to  ye." 

John  again  stopped.  "I  wanted  to  ask  ye,  it  so 
be  that  ye  found;  I  mean  met,  a — a —  I  thought, 
may-be,  ye  might  have — ah,  John!  ye  know  what 
— for  poor  Ant\  John   took  the  pipe  from  his 

mouth,  and  simply  said  : 

"  May-be    ye'd    tell   a   body   who    likes    plain 
spakeing  what  ye're  after  ?" 

"  Well.  thin.  John,  have  ye  a  letther  for  me?" 

"  Yes  ;    why   didn't    \e  ask   nie  that  a  while  ago, 

and  not  give  me  the  throuble  of  taking  off  my  bag 
twice?" 

"  Whv   didn't    yon    give    it    me,   and    1    to    the 
fore?      Sure  ye  knew    ye  had  it." 
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"  Why,  look  ye,  Anty  Mc'Queen,  I  have  been 
thirty  years  a  postman ;  and  I  have  always  done 
what  the  back  of  the  letther  tonld  me ;  and  see, 
the  direction  on  it  is — '  Anty  Mc 'Queen,  Hill 
Side,  Bannow,  County  of  Wexford,  Ireland — 
post  paid — to  the  care  of  John  Williams,  Bannow 
postman;  to  be  kept  till  called  for.'  Sure  it  was 
no  business  o'  mine  to  give  it  ye  till  ye  called  for 
it,  or,  what  I  consider  the  same  thing,  asked  for 
it." 

Anty  took  the  letter,  and  placing  it  in  her 
bosom  turned  towards  the  old  castle,  to  give  to 
Grey  Lambert  his  epistle.  John  pursued  his  path, 
until  he  arrived  at  the  village  Public.  There, 
what  a  crowd  awaited  his  coming  !  "  John,  what's 
the  news?" — "John,  the  paper." — "  John— oh, 
John,  don't  mind  'em,  but  give  me  my  cap  !  I  hope 
it  isn't  in  that  band-box  that's  had  the  dance  in 
the  mud.  There — John,  honey — don't  'squeege' 
it  so! — sure  no  cap  can  stand  a  'squeeging.'  ' 
"John,  is  my  bonnet  come?  Och  !  meal-a- 
murder !  what  made  Miss  Lerady  put  an  orange 
ribban'  in  my  beautiful  English  straw?" — "John, 
I  hope  ye  didn't  forget  the  tobaccy?" — "John, 
agra — the  two  ounces  o'  green  tay  for  my  granny." 
— "  John,  my  twinty-four  marbles." — "  John,  och, 
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John !  sure  it's  n<>t  come  to  that  wid  ye,  thai  ye  «l 
forget  tlir  green  *-> i I ]<  handkerchief!" — "John," 
said  a  fine-looking  fellow,  pushing  through  the 
circle,  "John,  did  ye  get  the  thing  I  tould  ye  of?" 
John  winked  ;  and  from  his  waistcoal  pocket  drew 
forth  a  vrrv  tittle  parcel,  wrapped  up  in  white 
paper.  The  young  man  took  it,  Bmiled,  and  mmhi 
after  there  was  a  bustle  at  the  tar  window:  for  the 
parcel  contained  a  plain  gold  ring,  which  the  saucy 
youth  was  endeavouring  to  try  on  the  finger  of 
prettj  Letty,  the  gentle  daughter  of  mine  host  (>t 
the  "Public." — "John,  an)  letthera  for  me?" 
inquired  the  bustling  man  of  the  big  shop— "One, 
Darby,  ver)  like  a  I. ill."—-  Humph  !  said 
Darby.—*'  Did  ye  brine  the  doctor's  stuff  tor 
father?"  asked  Minny  Corish. — "  Och !  murder- 
in-Irish  !  sure  ye're  not  afther  forgetting  the  five 
yards  o'  red  Btuff,"  exclaimed  do  less  a  person 
than  Mrs  Cassid]  herself,  -and  I  wanting  to  quilt 
ii  tor  a  petticoat,  to  keep  m\  ould  bones  from 
freezing."  ••  John,"  Baid  a  tillage  Lounger,  who 
expected  nothing,  ami  yel  wanted  to  sa\  some- 
thing, "John,  wli\  d'ye  wear  y'er  wig  over  y'er 
hair.-"     ••  Why,"  replied  John,  dryly,  "sure  ye 

wouldn't   have    me    wear  my  hair  over   in\    wig." — 
-  John,    I    take   shame    thai    I    didn't    oiler    ye    this 
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afore,"  and  tlxe  landlord  presented  a  large  glass  of 
whiskey  to  the  postman,  who  drank  it  off,  re- 
marking afterwards — "  thrue  Parliament,  to  be 
sure,"  which  raised  a  general  laugh. — "  Come, 
John,  ye're  enough  to  set  a  body  mad,"  said  fussy 
Tom  Tennison,  who  was  ever  in  a  bustle  about 
something  or  other,  "  Master  Ben  has  been  here 
more  nor  an  hour,  waiting  to  rade  us  the  news, 
and  there  ye  stand,  taking  the   things  out  as  asy 

as ;  can't  ye  give  us  the  paper?"     "  No — I 

say,    no — not   till    it's    y'er   turn,    Mister    Fussy; 
take  the   patthern    o'    y'er    manners  from   Mister 
Ben ;  see  how  quiet  he  stands,  as  the  song  says — 
'toll  and  straight  as  a  popilar  tree;'  and   two  of 
his  bran    new   slates  cracked   by  that  devil  of  a 
horse.     Arrah,  don't  be  bothering  me,  all  o'  ye ; 
ye  forget,  so  ye  do,  that  I  have  five  or  six  places 
to  go   to  yet ;   if  ye  taze  me  afther  this  fashion, 
hang  me,  but  ye  must  get  another  postman;  the 
moment  ye  see  me,   ye're  like  a  pack  o'  Curnel 
Piggnt's  hounds   in  full   cry,  afther  a  hare;  can't 
ye  larn  patience? — sure  every  body  knows  it's  a 
vartuc" 

. John's  next  resting-place  was  the  parsonage; 
such  a  lovely  spot — just  what  a  parsonage  ought  to 
be;  only  look,  is  it  not  perfectly  delicious?     That 
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softl}    swelling  meadow,  over  which  the  evening 
mist  is  Btealing,    paled   off  from  the  mossy   lawn 
thai  (ays  and  bines   might  delight   to  revel  <»n: 
the   lowly,    ye!    elegantly-thatched,   cottage;    the 
green-house,  the  Sower-borders — <li<l  you  ever  Bee 
such  splendid  flowers  ! — then — such  balsams — such 
peonies — such   a    myrtle— such  roses! — roses  red, 
white,  pure  white,  the  maiden's  blush,  the  damask, 
and  the  many-coloured  Lancaster,  not  rivalling  each 
other,  but   uniting  to  charm   sight  and  smell,  by 
their  combined  beauty  and  fragrance.     Ah  !  there 
is  Marianne   amongst   the   Iilie>.  tit   model    for   a 
sculptor,  alike  lovely  in  body  and  mind.     And  the 
eldest,  Henrietta,  noble  and  dignified,  though  very 
different  from    Marianne  :    conscious  of  her  mag- 
nificent beauty,  yet  condescending  and  benevolent 
to  the  poorest  peasant.    Then,  Ellen  the  youngest  j 
nol  the  handsomest,  but  certainly  the  most  useful; 
a  perfect  goody-two-shoes,  with  more  wisdom  at 
fifteen    than    most    women    at   rit'tv.      The  postman 
i-    to  them   all    a    most    welcome   visitor.     ••Oh, 
John,    i^    it    you?      Do     give    me    papa's    and 
mamma's   letters."      "  Oh,  don't,   Marianne!"   said 
the  young  Ellen,  "don't  take   them  all   yourself; 
do  let  me  have  the  newspapers,  at  least,  to  give 
papa."     "John,"  inquired   Hetta,    "the   Getting- 
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silk,  and  the  silver  bodkin — I  hope  you  have  chosen 
a  nice  one — and  the  two  skipping-ropes,  for  my 
sisters; — thank  you."  "  All  right,  I  hope,  Miss." 
"  Thank  you,  all  quite  right ;  will  you  come  up 
and  take  something,  John?"  4i  No,  Miss,  I 
humbly  thank  ye,  all  the  same."  John,  tell  me — 
have  you  got  a  letter  for  poor  Mrs  Clavery?" 
••  Yes,  Miss."  "  Ah,  now  I  am  happy,  poor 
woman,  she  will  be  so  delighted!" 

"  There,"  thought  John  to  himself,  as  he  passed 
on,  "there,  that  is  what  I  call  the  true  breed  of 
the  gentry.  Such  a  born  beauty  as  that  to  think 
of  a  poor  sorrow-struck  woman  !  Ah,  the  thick 
blood  without  any  puddle,  for  ever  ! — that's  the 
sort  that  warms  the  heart." 

Mrs  Claverv's  story  will  be  best  told  in  her 
own  words,  as  she  herself  related  it  to  the  family  at 
the  Parsonage,  a  few  months  before  John  brought 
her  the  letter  that  made  Miss  Henrietta  so  happy. 
One  tranquil  evening  in  autumn,  a  pale,  delicate 
young  woman  rested  her  hand  on  the  gate  that 
opened  to  the  green  sloping  lawn  which  fronted 
the  Parsonage-house— uncertain  whether  or  not 
she  might  venture  to  raise  the  latch,  she  gazed 
wistfully  on  the  group  of  children  who  were  play- 
ing on  the  green.     Although  in  the  veriest  garb  of 
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misery,  there  was  nothing  of  the  common  begs 
in  her  appearance;  and  the  two  little  ones,  who 
clung  to  her  tattered  cloak,  were  better  covered 
than  their  mother.  She  carried,  on  her  hack,  a 
young  sickly-looking  infant,  and  it-  weak  cries 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  good  pastor's  j  oung  - 
daughter,  who  hade  her  enter,  in  that  gentle  tone 
which  speaks  of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  breaking 
heart.  How  much  is  in  a  kindly  voice!  When 
the  woman  had  partaken  of  food  and  re-t,  and 
remained  a  lew  days  at  the  Parsonage,  -he   thus 

told  her  tale  :  — 

"  May   God   reward  ye  ! — for  ye  have  fed  the 

hungry,  and  ye  have  clothed  the  naked,  and 
have  spoken  of  hope  to  her  that  thought  of  it 
no  more;  ami  ye  have  looked  like  heaven's  own 
angels  on  one  who  had  forgot  the  sight  o'  -mile-. 
May  God's  fresh  blessing  he  about  ye! — m;i\ 
ye  never  want!  But  a  poor  woman-  prayer 
i-  nothing;  only  1  am  certain  sure  the  Almighty 
will  grant  ye  a  long  life,  and  a  happy  death,  for 
\  Yr  kindness  to  one  who  was  lone  and  desolate, 

in  a  could  world.       It-  little  matter  where  one  like 

me  wa-  horn,  only  1  came  of  dacent,  honest  people, 

and  it  could  not  he  said  that  any  one  belonging  to 

me    or    mine,    ever    wronged    man    or    mortal  :    the 
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boys  were  brave  and  just — the  girls  well-looking 
and  virtuous: — seven  of  us  under  one  roof;  but 
there  was  full  and  plinty  of  every  thing — more 
especially  love,  that  sweetens  all.  Well,  I  mar- 
ried; and  I  may  say  a  more  sober,  industrious  boy 
never  broke  the  world's  bread  than  my  Thomas — 
diii  Thomas  !  I  ask  y'er  pardon,  ladies ;  but  my 
heart  swells  when  I  think  that  may-be  he's  gone 
to  the  God  who  gave  him  to  me,  first  for  a  blessing, 
then  for  a  heart-trial." 

The  poor  woman  wept,  and  the  father  of  the 
family  she  was  addressing,  adopting  the  figurative 
language  which  the  Irish  so  well  understand,  ob- 
served, "  The  gardener  prunes  the  vine  even  to 
bleeding,  and' suffers  the  bramble  to  grow  its  own 
way." 

"  That's  true ;  thank  ye,  Sir,  for  that  sweet 
word  of  comfort,"  she  replied,  smiling  faintly; 
"  it's  happy  to  think  of  God's  care— the  only 
care  that's  over  the  poor,  though  it  seems  ungrate- 
ful to  say  that  to  those  who  are  so  extraordinary 
kind  to  me.  Well,  we  had  a  clane  cabin—  a  milk 
white  cow — a  trifle  of  poultry — two  or  three  pigs 
— indeed,  every  comfort  in  life,  according  to  our 
station,  and  thankful  we  were  for  them.  Time 
passed  as  happy  as  heart  could  wish,  and  one  babe 
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came,  and  another;  but  the  eldest  now  was  the 
third  then,  for  it  pleased  God  to  take  the  two  first 
in  a  fever :  and  bad,  Bure  enough,  was  the  trouble, 
for  my  husband   took    it.   and    there    he    lay,    off 

and  on,  for  as  good  as  four  months;  and  then  the 
rint    intt    behindhand,   and    we   were  forced   to   sidl 

the  cow:  one  would  think  the  baste  had  know- 
Ledge,  for  when  she  was  going  oil  to  the  fair  (and. 
by  the  Bame  token,  it  was  my  brother-in-law's 
sister's   BOH    that    druv   her),   she    turned    hack    and 

mowed;  ay,  as  nataral  as  a  child  that  was  quitting 

the    mother.       Well  :    We  never  COuld  rise  the  prici 
of  a    COW   agin,   and   that   was  a   sore   loss  i<>  u>..  for 

God  Bent  two  young  ones  the  next  time,  and 
betwixt  the  both  I  could  niver  get  a  minit  to  do 
the  bit  o'  spinning  or  knitting  that  the  landlord's 
wife  expected  as  a  yearly  compliment.     She  was 

not  a  horn  lady;  and  they're  the  worst  to  the 
poor.     Mushroon  gentry  !  that  spring  up  and  hu\ 

land,  hand  over  head,  from  the  raale  sort,  that 
are    left,    in    the    Long    run.    without    cross    or    coin 

to  bless  themselves  with:  all  owing  to  their  gene- 
rosity.     Well,  to  make  ii|t  for  that.   I  was  forced  to 

give  up  Borne  oi  my  best  hens,  as  duty  fowl,  to  the 

lady,  on  account  that  Bhe  praised  their  handsome 
toppings.        That    wasn't    all:-    the     pigs    go!     the 
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measles ;  and  we  might  have  sould  them  to  advan- 
tage, but  my  husband  says,  says  lie,    '  Mary,  we 
have  had  disease  and  death  in  our  own  house  ;  and 
don't  let  us  be  the  manes  o'  selling  unwholesome 
mate,  upon  no  account — becase  it  brings  ill  health, 
and  we  to  answer  for  it,  when  nothin'  will  be  to 
the   fore  but   the   honest  deeds   and    the    roguish 
ones,    straight  aginst  each  other,  and  no  one   to 
judge    them    but    the    Almighty — the    one    who 
knows   the  rights  of  all;' — that  was  true  for  him. 
Well ;  we  might  have  got  up  agin,   for  my  poor 
Thomas  worked  like   any  negur   to  the  full ;  but 
just  after  we  had  sowed  our   little  field  of  wheat 
(it  was  almost  at  the  corner  of  the  landlord's  park, 
and  we  depinded  on  it  for  the   next   gale   day), 
nothing  could  sarve  the  landlord  but  he  must  take 
it  out  of  our  hands,  without  any  notice,  to  plant 
trees  upon.      I  went  to  my  lady,  and,  to  soften  her 
like,  took  what  was  left  of  my  poor  fowl — the  cock 
and    all — as  a  present;    she  accepted    them  very 
genteelly,  to  be    sure,    and    promised    we    should 
have  another  field,  and  compensation  money.     We 
waited,  and  waited,  but  no  sign  of  it;  at  last  my 
husband  made  bould  to  go  to  the  landlord  himself, 
;nid  tould  him  all  that  had  passed  between  the  lady 
and  me.     '  Don't  bother  me,  man,'  was  the  answer 
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be  made;  'compensation)  indeed!  —  what  compen- 
sation am  I  to  have  for  being  out  of  m\  renl  m> 
Long,  the  time  ye  were  sick, and  ye  without  a  lase? 
Ami  I  am  sartin  my  wife  never  promised  any 
thins  of  the  sort  to  the  woman.'  •  I  ask  y'ei 
pardon,  sir,'  replied  Thomas,  civil,  of  course — for 
Thomas  was  always  civil  to  rich  or  poor;  *  Imt  she 
did,  for  inv  Mary  tould  me.'     *  She  tould  ye  a  lie, 

then,'  said  the  landlord;   and    my  husband  fired  up. 

1  Sir,'  said  he,  *  if  ye  were  my  equal  you  dar 'n't 
Bay  the  likes  o'  that  of  my  Mary,  for  though  Bhe'e 
not  of  gentle  blood,  Bhe's  do  liar!'  Then  the 
landlord  called  m\  husband  an  impudent  black- 
guard; and  Thomas  made  answer,  that  he,  being  a 
gentleman,  might  call  him   what  he  pleased;  but 

that  none   should   siv  that   of  his    wife  that   -he   did 

not  desarve:  however,  the  upshot  of  the  thing  was, 
that  we  got  warning  to  quit  all  of  a  suddent  :  Imt 
there  was  no  help  for  it:  as  the  neighbours  .iid — 
true    for    them    -that    Thomas    was    by    no    mam- 

so  strong  a  man  as  before  the  feaver;  and  the 
steward  found  out  some  stranger  who  offered  monej 

down  on  the  nail  for  the   land,  that   we  had  in  such 

prime   order.      Every    one   cried    shame    on    the 

landlord,     hut      sure     there's     no     justice     for     the 

poor!     'Twas  a  sorrowful  parting,  tor  somehow  a 
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body  gets  fond  of  the  bits  of  trees  even,  that  grow 
up    under    their   own   eye ;    and    I    was   near  my 
lying-in,  and  the  troubles  came  all  at  onct,  and  all 
we  could  get  to  shelter  us  was  a  damp  hole  of  a 
place.     My    husband    got   plinty    of    work;    and 
though   it  wasn't  in  natur  not  to  lament  by-gone 
comforts,  yet  sure  the  love  was  to  the  good,  firm — 
ay,  firmer  than  ever — and  no  blight  was  on  our  name, 
nor  isn't  to  this  day — thank  God  for  it  ! — for  no- 
body  breathing  can  say,  Thomas,  or  Mary,  Clavery, 
ye  owe  me  the  value  of  a  thraneen.     Oh  !  but  that's 
a  fine  thing  and  a  cheering  after  all  !     Well,   the 
change  of  air,  and  the  fretting,  and  one  thing  or  other, 
made  me  very  weakly ;  and  we  lost  the  fellow  twin 
to  this  one ;  it  was  happy  for  the  darlint — but  it  was 
heart-scalding   to   see    it    peeking    and  peeking — 
wastin'  and  wastin',  and  to  want  the  drop  of  wine, 
or  the  morsel  of  mate,  that  might  keep  it  to  be  a 
blessing  to  its  parent's  grey   hairs.      It  was  then, 
just  after  my  child's  death,  that,  to  drive  the  sorrow 
from  his  heart,  Thomas  took  a  little  to  the  drop : 
and  yet  he  wasn't  like  other  men,  that  grow  cross 
and  fractious — he  was  always  gentle  to  me  and  the 
young  ones;   but  in  the  end  it  ruined  us,  as  it  does 
all  who  have  any  call  to  it — for  he  was  as  fine  a 
young  man.  though  I  say  it,  as  ye  could  see  in  a 
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day's  walk — tending  sis  feet  two  in  his  stocking 
vamps,  and  admired  for  his  beauty;  and  he  went 
to  tin'  next  town  to  Bell  my  little  spinning,  that  I 
had  done  to  keep  the  dacent  stitch  on  the  childer; 
and,  as  was  fated,  I  suppose,  who  should  be  there 
but  a  recruiting  sargent — and  when  the  drink- 
in.  the  wit's  nut.  and  lie  listed— listed  !  — And 
the  parting — oh  !  but  I  thought  the  life  would 
lave  me — sure  I  followed  him  to  the  place  ot 
embarkment,  and  there  they  druv  me  from  him  : 
and  1  stood  on  the  sea  shore,  and  saw  him  on  the 
deck  of  that  black  Bhip,  his  arms  c-rosvrd  over  Ids 
breast  like  one  melancholy  mad;  and  it  was  long 
before  I  believed  hewasreall)  gon< — gone — gone; 
and  that  there  was  no  voice  to  cheer  me — for  these 
•lid  nothing  luit  cry  lor  food  ■.  it  was  wicked,  l»ut 
I  wished  to  die,  for  my  heart  felt  breaking.  The 
little    left    me    was    soon    gone— 1    was    among 

BtrangeiS — I    could    not     hear    to    go    to    my    own 

people  or  place,  because  I  was  more  like  a  Bhame, 
and  my  spirit  was  too  high  to  be  looked  down  on. 
I  have  travelled  from  parish  to  parish,  doing  a  bit 

ot     work    ot     any    kind    when    1    could    get    it.    and 

trusting  to  good  Christians  to  give  something  to 

the  desolate  children  when  all  else  failed." 

••  Have  you  never  heard  from  your  husband?" 

S 
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"  Oh,  sir,  he  sends  his  letters  to  Watherford, 
to  the  care  of  one  I  know;  but  I  cannot  often 
hear,  the  distance  is  so  great." 

"  Did  he  not  forward  you  money?" 

"  Three  pounds ;  but  we  owed  tlvirty  shillings 
of  it,  betwixt  rent  for  the  last  hole  we  lived  in, 
and  two  or  three  other  matters.  I  was  overjoyed 
to  be  able  to  send  the  money,  for  the  debts  lay 
heavy  on  my  heart ;  and,  to  be  sure,  the  children 
wanted  many  a  little  thing,  and  the  remainder 
soon  went." 

The  good  pastor  and  his  family  were  deeply 
interested  in  Mary  Clavery's  simple  tale ;  and,  on 
farther  inquiry,  its  truth  was  fully  established.  It 
was  also  found  that  her  husband  was  in  a  regiment 
then  at  Jamaica,  commanded  by  the  clergyman's 
brother,  a  gallant  and  distinguished  officer.  The 
story  circulated  very  quickly  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  every  little  circumstance  is  an  event;  and, 
to  the  credit  of  my  favourite  Bannow,  be  it  known 
that  on  the  very  same  Sabbath  morning,  in  the 
Protestant  church  and  Catholic  chapel,  a  collection 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  family. 
Another  week  saw  Mary  and  her  children  in  quiet 
possession  of  a  small  two-roomed  cabin  ;  the  parish 
minister  and  parish  priest  conversing  at  the  door, 
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as  to  the  best  manner  of  procuring  the  industrious 
woman  continued  employment;  and  Iletta,  Mari- 
anne, and  Ellen  I n i-^i  1  \'  engaged  in  arranging  new 
QOggina  and    plates,   and   all    manner   of   cottag 
furniture,  to  their  own  Bweet  taste.     Then,  farmer 
Corish    gave   Mrs  Clavery   a   sack   of  potatoes — 
Master  Ben  engaged  to  "teach"  the  children  tor 
nothing — Mrs  Cassidy  sent,  as  her  offering,  a  fine 
tat    little  pig — Mrs  Corish  presented  a  motherly, 
well-educated    goose,   capable   of    bringing  up   a 
numerous   family  respectably;   good   Mr  Rooney, 
a^  considerate  and  worthy  an  old  bachelor  as  ever 
Lived   (how  angry  I  am  with  good  men  for  being 
old  bachelors!)  M-m  her  a  setting  hen  and  seven 
- :  —in  short,  the  little  cottage  and  garden  were 
stocked  so  quickly,  and  vet  so  well,  and  the  poor 
woman    was    so    graft  fill,     that     she    eonld    hardl\ 

believe   the   realit)    of   what  had  occurred.     Her 

kind  friemU  at    the   parsonage,    however.    s;iw  that 

something  more  was  wanting  to  make  their  protegi 
perfectly  happy.    Wha(  that  was,  need  1  tell?-    nrj 

ladj    readers    have    Surely   guessed    it    already,    and 

even  the  gentlemen  may  have  found  it  out  The 
clergyman,  without  acquainting  Mrs  Clavery,  had 
written  to  his  brother,  mentioning  all  the  par- 
ticulars, and  begging  Thomas's  discharge;  the  last 

N  2 
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l»o>t    had    brought    him   a  letter,   stating  that  his 
request  was  granted. 

But  the  three  graces  (as  my  young  friends  of 
the  parsonage  were  always  called),  denied  them- 
selves the  pleasure  of  communicating  the  joyful 
tidings  ;  leaving  the  expected  letter  from  Thomas 
Clavery  himself  to  tell  the  news.  They  could 
not,  however,  forego  the  gratification  of  witnessing 
flu-  joy  the  cottagers  would  feel  when  the  infor- 
mation was  communicated  that  the  husband  and 
the  father  was  on  his  homeward  journey,  and  they 
hastily  followed  the  postman  to  Mary's  abode. 

John's  next  resting-place  was  at  an  old  weather- 
beaten  but  spacious  mansion,  somewhat  out  of  the 
Bannow  district,  and  close  on  the  beach.  It  be- 
longed to  a  gentleman  whose  health  obliged  him 
to  reside  for  a  time  on  the  continent,  but  who  had 
lent  his  house  to  his  relative,  Sir  James  Horatio 
Banks,  M.P.,  for  the  summer;  as  the  sea-bathing 
is  very  good  all  along  the  Wexford  coast:  con- 
sequentlv  Sir  James  Horatio,  his  lady,  and  all  his 
little  ones  and  servants,  were  fortunately  only  birds 
of  passage — I  beg  that  this  fact  may  be  clearly 
understood,  as  I  would  not  have  any  body  for  tin- 
world  confound  such  with  our  own  dear  resident 
gentry.     >Sir  James  Horatio   Banks,   M.  P.   was  a 
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great  man  in  his  own  way,  and  a  strange  way  it 
was.  Any  thing  but  a  spendthrift,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word,  and  yet  in  perpetual  em- 
barrassments; for  be  was  always  at  law; — never,  to 
do  him  justice,  missed  an  opportunity  of  litigation, 
whether   for   a    thousand    pounds    or  a    thousand 

pence— an   estate   or   an   acre.      I g   Chancery 

suits  were  his  delight,  and  he  anticipated  Term 
with  absolute  rapture.  Most  people  complain  of 
the  law's  delays.  Not  bo  Sir  James  Horatio  Banks. 
He  was  always  anxious  to  retard  its  decisions;  so 
much   so  that   lie  was   once  designated,   in  open 

COUrt,    "a   filthy    pebble    in    the   wheel    of  justice. 

He  stood  a  contested  election,  or.  rather.  Lad} 
Banks    gol    him    through    it.    and    triumphantly 

sjmt iiijinl  on  the  hustings;  but  the  many  thou- 
sands expended  on  that  memorable  occasion  would 
have  broken  hi-  heart  to  a  eertainl\  if.  fortunateh 
three  fresh  law-suits  had  not  thence  arisen  to 
console  him.  It  was  some  comfort  to  the  Irish 
to  discover  that  his  mother  had  been  a  native  ot 

Wales  :    for    he   was    very    mean    in    his   household 

expences;    which,   they   asserted,   could   not    have 

been    the  case,   had    he    Keen   "raale   Irish."     In 

truth  he  had  a  miserly  aspect  :  a  thin  spare  bodj 
covered     with     a     parchment-like     skin,    a     rattish 
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expression  of  countenance,  and  little  peering  grey 
eyes  that  seemed  eternally  seeking  for  flaws  in 
every  thing.  He  used  to  ride  a  bony  black  horse, 
and  always  wore  overgrown  jack  boots,  a  thread- 
bare long  coat,  a  flapped  hat — that  sometimes 
answered  the  purpose  of  an  umbrella — and  in- 
variably fastened  a  pair  of  horse-pistols  to  the 
pummel  of  his  saddle.  One  of  our  Bannow  poets 
made  the  following  rhymes  on  the  worthy  member, 
and  contrived,  in  a  crowd,  to  tie  them  to  the  tail 
of  his  horse. — How7  he  mourned  that  he  could 
never  discover  the  author  ! — 

"  The  Divil  Sir  Jimmy  to  Parliament  sint  ; 

To  plazc  his  master,  Sir  Jimmy  he  wint, 

On  his  ould  black  liorse,  that  looked  like  a  hack  ; 

Success  !  cried  the  boys  ;  may  ye  niver  come  back  ['" 

Indeed,  the  peculiarities  of  the  family  afforded 
much  amusement  to  the  neighbourhood  where 
they  resided  for  a  time.  Lady  Banks  was  the 
very  opposite  of  her  husband;  possessed,  as  a 
brother  sportsman  once  said  of  her,  "  blood,  bone, 
and  beauty;"  wore  a  scarlet  riding  habit;  hunted 
in  grand  style — was  always  in  at  the  death; 
sung  songs  after  supper — loved  claret;  never 
scrupled  at  an  oath;  called  Sir  James  "-her  little 
man," — always     saw     the     horses     fed;     obliged 
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hex  "iris  to  Btand  fire — her  boys  to  go  barefoot, 
to  make-  them  hardy  ;  and  obtained  for  herself, 
amongsl  the  country  people,  the  universal  soubri- 
quet of  "  Man  .lark."  Perhaps  ail  flics''  eccen- 
tricities might  have  been  forgiven  bad  she  possessed 
the  bdndl]  feelings  of  ber  sex,  for  she  was  young 
and  handsome;  but  she  was  neither  an  affectionate 
mother  nor  a  sincere  friend;  she  Loved  to  dash 
and  to  astonish,  and  left  a  family  of  beautiful 
children  to  the  management  of  a  French  lady's 
maid  and  the  head  groom. 

The   postman's   arrival  was   a    matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  household,  ;is  Sir  James  always 
expected  Letters,  and  the  fiamilj    had  many  wants 
to   be   supplied.      Ma'm'selle    Madeline    had    Ar- 
Bcended  to  the  servants'  hall  to  await  John's  coming, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  younger  children  accom- 
panied her  :  on  a  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment. Miss  Julia,  a  Lovel)   girl  of   five  years  old, 
was   dancing   a  jig   to    the   great    amusement    ot 
two  or  three  men  servants,  who  Bung  St.  Patrick's 
l);i\  to  "plaze  the  jewil;"  Carlos  and  Henry,  two 
younger   urchins,    were   riding  on   a    magnificent 
Newfoundland  dog;   the  groom  and  the  footman 
were  playing  cards  ;ii  ;i  small  side-table  near  the 
tiit-:   and   near  it  was  a  jug  of  whiskey   punch,   to 
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which    the     butler,    housekeeper,    and    coachman 
frequently  resorted.     Ma'm'selle  Madeline  looked 
contemptuously  on  them  all,  until  roused  from  her 
reverie  by  the  butler's  inquiring  "  if  Miss  Maddy 
wouldn't  taste  a  drop  of  the  genuine — betther,  ten 
to   one,    nor  all  the  wine  that   iver  sailed  out   of 
France."    "  Non,  Mercie,  bien,  tank  you,  Monsieur 
— ver  oblige,  mais,  but  I  ha'  de  horreur  great  to  your 
ponch.     Faugh  ! — excuse  moi — 'tis  von  great  bad 
smhell. — Faugh  !" — and  the  lady's  maid  refreshed 
her  nose  with  "  Eau  de  Luce,"  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  servants.   "  Oh,  John ! — welcome  John !" 
"  Oh,  Monsieur  John,  you  not  be  come  at  last." 
"  John,  the  rings  for  the  pigs."     John  here,  John 
there,  John  every  where,  as  usual;   at  length,  the 
papers  and  letters  were  piled   on    the    table,   and 
Ma'm'selle  Madeline  had  received  and  disappeared 
with  her  band-boxes.      "  Larry,"  said  the  butler  to 
the  footman,  "  take  up  the  papers — why  don't  ye?" 
"  Let  them  wait  till  I've  looked  at  them  myself," 
replied    Larry;    "I   want   to  see  what   news  from 
the  Curragh,  as  my  lady  has  a  heavy  bet  on  Captain 
Lofty's    sorrel    coult."     "  Any  news    of   the    law 
business?"    inquired    the    steward.     "  How  do   I 
know,  or  what  do  I  care!"  replied  Larry:   "what 
dues  it  signify  whether  law  actions  are  gained  or 
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not  ? — don't  we  all  know  what  comes  over  the  divil's 
backmust  u«>  under — "  "  Dacencj  !"  screamed  the 
cook.    "All  I  know,"  observed  the  steward,  "is — " 

••  I'll  tell  ye  what,  boys,"  Baid  John  Williams, 
"  ye'd  betther  mind  y*er  business  and  take  tin 
letthers  up  out  of  hand  :  for  Sir  James  and  m\ 
lady  both  saw  me  coming  down  the  avenue." 

11  Och,  murder,  John  ! — why  didn't  ye  tell  me  m> 
before? — bj  the  powers,  *  Man  Jack,'  '11  bate  mj 
brains  out  ! "  and  the  footman  hurried  off  amid  the 
laughter  of  his  fellow-servants. 

"  Any  news,  Sir  James?"  inquired  the  lady, 
as  she  tried  on  a  new  velvet  hunting-cap. 

•■  Yes,  m\  dear,  I've  just  received  the  bills  for 
m\  last  -nit  in  the  King's  Bench." 

••  '\  mi  I.im  the  cause,  1  think." 

••  \i>.  owing  to  the  hurry  thai  Counsellor 
Playdil  was  in; — never  can  take  his  time  about 
any  thing." 

k-  What's  the  damage?" 

Poor  Sir  James  groaned.     "  It   will  stand    i  ■ 
in,  one  waj  «>!  other,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven   pounds,   fourteen   shillings,  and   threepence 
farthing." 

"  The  devil  it  will !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  laying 
down    the    hunting-cap:    ••  I   wonder,  Sir  Janus. 
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you  don't  at  once  take  my  advice ;  have  done  with 
the  law,  and  the  torment  of  it.  I'll  bet  ten  to  one 
you'd  be  as  happy  again.  Oh,  if  you  had  my 
spirit !" 

Sir  James  thought,  perhaps,  that  she  had  enough 
for  both  :  a  pause  ensued,  and  at  length  the  M.  P. 
began — "  My  dear  Lady  Banks,  do  you  know  that 
Major  Mc'Laughlin's  filly  has  won  the  cup?" 

"  Then  I'm  in  for  a  cool  hundred,  that's  certain, 
or  else  there's  some  foul  play.     Curse  me,  though," 
continued  the  lady,   "  but  I'll  find  it  out  ! — a  colt 
like    Lofty's  ! — such    a    chest — such    action — such 
limbs  !     Why,  Mc'Laughlin's  was  no  more  to  be 
compared  to   it — but  it's  all  your  fault,  Sir  James 
— I   never  have  my  own  way ;   I   ought  to  have 
been  on  the  race-ground ;  but  here  you  would  stick 
and  vegetate   like   a  cabbage;    except,   indeed,  in 
Term  time ;  you  don't  care  what's  spent  on  law- 
suits." 

"  'Sdeath,  Madam,  were  it  not  for  the  law  we 
should  be  ruined,  your  extravagance  is  such — 
you  never  ask  the  price  of  any  thing  ;  — hadn't  I 
to  go  to  law  with  your  habit-maker  for  his  over- 
charges ?" 

"  Ohj  yes  ! — and  to  pay  three-and-thirty  pounds 
more  than  tire  original  bill." 
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••  Well,  bul  still  I  had  tin  law,  and  I  showed 
the  fellow  I  could  nol  be  Imposed  upon.  Oh, 
Lad)  Banks,  Lady  Hanks!  I  wish  you  were  less 
extravagant;  we  must  retrench.  D»>  you  know, 
were  1  oof  a  Member  of  Parliament  I  should  be 
in  a  jail ;  think  of  that,  Lady  Hanks ! — iii  a  jail  !'* 

"  Well,  and  have  you  not  to  thank  me  for  your 
election?— who  in  their  senses  would  have  sent  you, 
little  man,  to  be  a  representative,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  my  canvassing?  The  House  would  be  half 
memberless,  it'  only  those  sat  there  who  paid 
their  debts!"-  and  she  laughed  loudly.  "Your 
law  tells  you  thai  the  M.  P.  is  a  cloak  against 
bailifls?  Vivi  la  plaisir  f  Why,  you  don't  expect 
me  to  turn  mourner,  and  spend  my  allowance  only- 
like  a  school  girl ;  a  woman  of  my  spirit !     Pardon- 

//,  :  inn/  .'"    She  was  leaving  her  husband  surrounded 
by  letters,  all  demanding  money,  when  some  idea  01 

sensation  occurred  thai  stopped  heron  the  threshold 

■•  Sir  .lames.  Madeline  tells  nu>  that  Camlet  (a  is 
ill:  perhaps  the  child  wants  change  of  air;  she 
grows  fast  -is  getting  quite  womanly;  you  had 
better  Bend  her  to  your  Bister  at  Portarlington  for  a 

time;    1   have  not    a   moment  to  attend  to  it,    hi. 
she    is   your   pel    I    thought    I    would    mention    it.' 
The    lad}     went    to    look    after    horses,    and    the 
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gentleman  (who  certainly  loved  his  family)  went 
to  inquire  after  his  eldest  child,  whom  he  well 
knew  was  not  her  mother's  favourite,  because  she 
was  growing  so  tall  and  handsome  that  the  vain- 
glorious woman  dreaded  a  rival. 

By  the  time  our  useful  postman  had  completed 
his  rounds,  for  he  had  much  to  do  after  he  had  left 
the  Honourable  Member's  house,  the  moon  was 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  John  and  his  steed  had 
ensured  sound  slumbers  by  active  exertion.  There 
were  many,  however,  who  woke,  and  some  who 
wept,  while  the  stars  sparkled  in  the  blue  sky,  and 
the  unruffled  ocean  murmured  along  the  shore. 
How  different  is  night  in  the  country  and  night  in 
town  !  Oh,  for  my  native  hills  by  moonlight  ! — 
the  very  breeze  tells  of  repose,  and  the  lone  and 
beautiful  clouds,  passing  so  silently  along  the 
heavens,  that  they 


seem  to  be 


Fair  islands  in  a  dark  blue  sea, 

Which  liiiman  eyes  at  eve  behold  ; 
But  only  then,  unseen  by  day, 

Their  shores  and  mountains  all  of  gold." 

At  the  parsonage  the  three  sisters  were  chat- 
tering. ;is  only  girls  can  chatter,  arranging 
further  plans  to  benefit  the  poor  and  needy;  and 
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even  while  their  hearts  were  uplifted  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good,  they  sunk  into  the  sweet  slumbers  of 
innocence. 

A  trembling  light  thai  issued  from  Mrs  Clavery'a 
window  Bhowed  she  was  Mill  awake.  Seated  l>v 
the  bed-side,  where  her  three  little  ones,  their 
arms  twined  around  each  other,  slepl  the  refreshing 
sleep  of  childhood,  she  read,  for  the  hist  time  that 

night,    the    lines    which    her    husband's    hand    had 

traced;  and,  feeling  how  sweet  it  was  to  have  near 
her  am    thing  that  came   from  a  beloved   object, 

placed  the  letter  under   her   pillow,  and  then,  while 

earnest,  silent  tears  coursed  each  other  down  her 

cheeks,  prayed  that  ;in  all-directing  Providence 
would  gfuide  her  hiisliand  in  safety  over  the  wide 
waste  of  waters. 

Lady    Hanks    had    just    finished    her    last    song, 

after  supper,  which  was  loudly  applauded  l>v  the 

Very  mixed  company  that  sat  around  the  hoard, 
while    her    hushand    looked    gloomy   enough   at    the 

t'oot  of  the  table,  meditating  on  his  long  debts  and 
neglected  daughter. 

Our  old  friend,  "  Grey  Lambert,"  and  bis  faith- 
ful  Bang,    were   soundly   Bleeping  in    the   castle, 

while  the  hree/.e  that  moaned  along  the  decaying 
walls  w;is  to  them  as  a  sweet  and  soothing  lullaby. 
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Anty  Mc'Queen — poor  Anty  ! — she  slumbered 
not.  Her  father's  cottage  was  on  the  hill  side, 
and  a  very  neat  cabin  it  was;  well  rilled  too  with 
children  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  Anty,  the 
eldest,  who,  in  her  own  opinion,  was  quite  old 
enough  to  be  married,  down  to  a  fat  rosy  "  lump 
of  a  boy,"  who,  although  hardly  able  to  crawl, 
fought  manfully  with  the  pig  for  every  potatoe  it 
took  into  its  mouth.  The  household,  with  the 
exception  of  Anty,  were  all  fast  asleep,  and,  from 
the  nature  of  her  dress  (according  to  the  fashion- 
able acceptance  of  the  word,  she  might  have  been 
called  full  dressed),  it  would  seem  she  had  been  in 
bed ;  however,  there  she  sat  over  the  dying  embers 
of  the  fire — an  end  of  candle  stuck  in  a  scooped 
potatoe,  that  served  as  a  candlestick — and  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  turned  one  way,  and 
then  another,  without  being  able  to  understand  :i 
single  word  of  its  contents. 

Poor  Anty  ! — it  was  oidy  when  she  had  received 
from  the  postman  the  long-expected  epistle,  that 
it  occurred  to  her  she  was  utterly  unable  to  peruse 
it.  Indeed  she  could  hardly  decipher  print.  But 
;i-  to  writing — she  never  had  a  pen  in  her  hand  in 
her  life.  Had  she  been  inclined  to  make  confidants 
of   her   father   and   mother,  she  would    have  been 
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precisely  in  the  same  dilemma,  for  the)  were 
equalh  ignorant  ;  and  bitterly  did  she  regret  the 
obstinacy  of  her  disposition]  which  prevented  her 
hearkening  to  Mister  Ben,  when  he  counselled  her 
to  become  a  scholar.  Grey  Lambert,  sin-  knew, 
would  at  once  have  read  every  word  of  it.  "  for  he 

had    urate    laming."      Hut,    unfortunately,    as    her 

sweetheart  was  qo  other  than  his  grandson,  she 
did  not  exactly  wish  him  to  have  mi  much  subject- 
matter  to  jesi  her  about  :  she  had  taken  the  Letter 
to  Mary-the-Mant,  who.  next  to  Pegg)  the  Fisher, 
perhaps  knew  more  about  the  love  affairs  of  the 
neighbourhood  than  any  body  else.  But  Mary- 
the-Mant  was  not  at  hom< — gone  to  Waterford — 
would  not  be  back  for  three  days!  Master  Ben 
then  occurred  to  her.  Hut,  no  ! — she  could  not 
bear  him  i<>  read  ii  for  her:  not  that  he  would 
laugh :  but  he  would  teed  no  interest,  and 
perhaps  find  mult,  with  the  skill  of  a  practised 
critic,  and  condemn  the  spelling  and  diction 
of  her  beloved  Letter  without  mercy.  What 
could  she  do?  Letty  Connor — she  was  well 
educated  :    l>ut  then  she  had  been  a  sort   of  rival 

ot     hers,    and    she   did    not    wish     her    to    know   an\ 
thing   at    all    about     the    matter.      .John    Williams  ? 

No:  he  would  make  fun  of  her  in  his  own  quiet,  sly 
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way.  What  should  she  do  ? — There  she  sat  over 
the  fire,  twisting-  and  turning  the  manuscript,  that 
looked,  to  tell  the  truth,  like  a  collection  of  strange 
hieroglyphics,  more  than  any  thing  else ;  and, 
after  much  consideration,  Anty  resolved  on  two 
things:  one,  even  to  take  the  letter  to  Grey  Lam- 
bert (for  waiting  three  entire  days  for  Mary-the- 
Mant  was  out  of  the  question),  and  get  him  to 
read  it.  The  other  was  to  offer  herself  again  as  a 
pupil  to  Mister  Ben,  and  get  herself  taught  writing 
"out  of  hand" — all  in  a  minute — and  surprise 
her  lover  (who  was  a  wonderful  scholar  entirely) 
with  her  acquirements. 

The  next  morning  Anty  arrived  at  Coolhull 
before  Lambert  had  finished  his  prayers ;  for,  on 
peeping  through  a  large  slit  in  the  door,  she  saw 
the  old  man  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  great  hall — Bang  sitting  by  his 
side,  while  the  bright  red  light  of  morning  streamed 
through  one  of  the  broken  windows,  and  rested  on 
their  heads.  Her  visit  was  immediately  noticed 
by  the  faithful  dog,  whose  scent,  or  ear,  soon 
discovered  that  she  was  outside.  He  walked 
steadily  to  the  time-worn  door,  and  laying  his  long 
nose  on  the  ground  sniffed  loudly  three  or  four 
times,    and    moved    his    tail   slowly,    in    token    of 
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recognition,  ;is  she  entered.  The  young  girl 
busied  herself  in  Lighting  the  tire,  and  settling  the 
few  rude  articles  of  furniture,  according  to  her 
own  taste,  until  Gre)  Lambert's  orisons  were 
finished.      When    he   arose   from    his   knees,   she 

knelt  and  asked  Ids  blessing. 

"  Well,  Ani\.  what's  come  to  ye,  my  child,  to 
lie  two  good  miles  from  your  own  home,  and  it  not 
six  o'clock  yet;  ye  weren't  heavy  for  sleep  tins 
morning,  I'm  sartin;  is  there  any  thing  the  matter 
at  home,  mavourneen,  lor  something  strange  must 
have  brought  ye?  Come,  don't  look  s,,  v|,\  ;  what 
is  it  ails  the  colleen! — have  ye  lost  y'er  tongue? 
— fait,  agra  !  it's  bad  indeed  wid  ye,  if  that's  gone." 
Ant\  shook  her  head.  "  Well,  I'll  sit  down  here, 
and  wait  till  ye  choose  to  spake,  and  not  spind 
any  more  o'  my  breath  on  ye;  for,  to  tell  God's 
truth,  I've  not  much  to  spare:  only  I  can't  think 
what's   over    the    girl." — Lambert    sat    down:    and 

alter   a    considerable    pause,    during    which    Anty 

twisted  and  untwisted  the  corner  of  her  apron  with 

admirable  perseverance,  she  drew  the  letter  from 
its  hiding  place,  and.  turning  away  her  blushing 

laee  as  she  spoke,  said,  with  considerable  hesi- 
tation— 

"  Ye  funned  me  about  a  letther  last    night  :   sure 
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I  couldn't  help  it  if  the  boy  chose  to  write.  It's 
no  faut  o'  mine.  I  didn't  put  any  comether  in 
life  upon  him  ;  and  more  betokens,  I  wouldn't  have 
troubled  ye  to  rade  it  for  me  if  I  could  rade  it 
myself;  and  sure,  Grey  Lambert,  I  didn't  desave 
ye  by  no  manner  of  manes ;  for  I  knew  ye  mis- 
trusted we  were  almost  keeping  company  afore 
Pat  took  the  turn  for  going-  to  sea." 

"  Well,  Anty,  ye  mane  to  be  Grey  Lambert's 
grand-daughter;  whist  now  ! — I'll  rade  the  letther." 

'•  My  dear  Anty, 

"  I  do  hope  that  these  few  lines  will  meet 
acceptance  and  true  love  from  you,  for  ye  haven't 
forgot  the  fippinny-bit ;  the  half  of  it,  and  the  long 
curl,  are  next  my  bateing  heart  this  minit,  and  sure 
it's  in  the  core  of  it  they  should  be,  if  I  had  any 
way  to  get  them  there  ;  but  it's  all  the  same.  I'm 
unasy  in  my  mind,  about  two  things — my  poor 
ould  ancient  gran'fader,  and  your  little  innocent 
flirtish  ways.  Ah,  Anty  !  sure  there's  all  the  boys 
on  land  that  you  used  to  taze  the  life  out  o'  me 
about.  And  ye  think  it  no  harm  to  laugh  wid  'em 
now;  but  it  wouldn't  be  the  same  if  we  were  mar- 
ried.— Ye'd  behave  yourself,  thin,  Anty.  And 
that  and  my  ould  ancient  gran'fader  has  made  up  my 
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mind.  And  the  thoughts  <>t'  it  has  prevented  mj 
spending.  Ami  I'm  coming  borne,  plaze  God, 
only  don'1  trll  the  ould  man.  m>r  Bang,  the  baste, 
becase  I  manes  every  mother's  sow]  <>'  ye  much  joj . 
And  I've  bought  such  a  beautiful  gown-piece  for 
the  wedding.  Only,  to  my  thinking,  Antv,  nothing 
can  make  ye  handsomer  than  ye  arc.  Ami  many 
charmers  I  have  seen,  bul  none  like  my  Bannow  girL 
And  Jim  the  boatswain  has  made  a  Bong  upon  ye, 
according  to  m\  telling,  and  every  varse  ends  wid — 

•  Amy,  the  darlint  of  the  land, 
Is  still  her  Paddy's  pride.' 

Oh,  it's  a  dale  a  finer  song  than  •Colleen  das 
Crutheen  Amo,'  as  you'll  say  whin  ye  hoar  it, 
which  II  ho  ven  soon  afther  you,  and  my  ould 
ancient  gran'fader,  gets  the  letthers.  And  there's 
another  l><»\  travelling  homo  to  Bannow,  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  Clavery,  a  late  soldier,  but  dis- 
charged :  an  honest,  daceni  craythur  a>  wcr  drew 
breath,  and  doating  alive  upon  his  wife  and  the 
Brawls.  Be  faithful  to  him  that's  faithful  to  you, 
•  true  as  the  needle  to  the  poll.' — God's  blessing 
be  about  ye,  prays,  m\  dear  Amy. 
••  *  our  most  affectionate  h>\  er, 

"  (1  [usband  soon)  till  death, 

"  Patrick  Lambi  r  i  ." 
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"  Grey  Lambert  folded  up  the  epistle,  and 
returned  it  to  its  rightful  owner ;  the  old  man  did 
not  jest  upon  its  contents,  but,  rising-  from  his  seat, 
laid  his  hand  on  Anty's  head,  and,  in  a  deep  but 
solemn  voice,  said — 

"  So,  colleen,  the  promise  has  passed   betwixt 
ye,  that  in  God's  eye  is  as  binding  on  ye  as  if  the 
blessed  Pope  had  joined   y'er  hands   in  his  holy 
temple  at  Rome.     I  knew  ye   had  a  kindness  for 
each  other,  from  many  little  things,  more  especially 
from    the   way  Pat   always   mintioned   ye    in   his 
letthers;  but  I  didn't  think  ye  were  contracted,  or 
else,  Anty,  who  I  love  (and  good  right  I  have  to 
love  ye,  as  my  own  child),  I  would  have  talked 
more  seriously  to  ye  about  the  little  flirting  ways 
y'er  true   love  mintions.     Anty,    look    up    in    the 
ould  man's  face,  and  tell  him,  did  ye  ever  think — 
think    solidly — what   was    required    of   woman    in 
marriage?"     There  Mas   that  in  Grey  Lambert's 
manner   which    conquered  levity,  and  the  young 
girl  looked  up  with  the  expression  of  countenance 
which  replied  "  No."     "  Few  crathurs  at  y'er  age 
do,"  he  continued  :   "  and  what  I  say  to  you,  ye 
young  w  Id   flower,  sweet  and  spotless  as  ye  are, 
I    will  say  to  him,   and    more  too,  for  ye  are  far 
faithfuller  in  y'er  naturs  nor  we.     Ah,  Anty  !  it's 
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asj  enough  to  be  true  to  the  young  heart's  Him 
love,  whin  all  is  lull  of  hope;  but,  in  my  earh 
days,  I  have  seen  affection  thai  seemed  as  strong 
as  life,  and  then,  a  breath,  <>r  a  word,  or  a  look, 
may-be,  lias  begun  unkindness,  and  thai  lias  in- 
creased, until,  at  last,  bitther  Bcorn,  ay,  and  black 
hatred,  >j;\cw,  where  there  had  been  nothing  but 
love  ami  smiles.  And  women  have  much  to  bear, 
Ant \  :  for  it's  little  men  heed  an  unkind  word, 
unjustly  Bpoken,  may-be,  and  yet  to  be  borne, 
almost  as  if  it  was  dear  or  darlinl — which  is  the 
hardest  word  1  hope  ever  to  hear  Patrick  make 
use  of  to  you.  But,  m\  girl,  when  ye  knew  of 
the  promise,  it  wasn't  quite  right  of  ye  to  skit, 
and  laugh,  and  dame,  as  it  ye  were  free. 
Suit  I  know  ye're  full  of  life  and  merriment,  but 
a  betrothed  maiden  and  a  wedded  vrife  ought  to 

have  a  continued  cheerfulness,  inure  nor  a  iri""lin<>- 
wildness.  Ah  !  don't  look  angry,  my  colleen;  the 
aged  man's  words  are  warm  with  pure  good  wishes, 
although  his  heart  is  ould.  And  as  to  Pat's  love 
lasting,  I've  do  tear  of  that.  Beeing  he  hasn't  been 
caught  with  the  fair  faces  df  the  Btrangers.  And 
as  to  yours,  my  dear  child,  I  know  ye'll  give  over 
\  Yr  innocent  tricks  now.  and  not  let  y'er  temper 
be  quite  so  hasty,  and  grow  a  steady  wife — " 
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"  I'm  sure,  Grey  Lambert,"  interrupted  Anty, 
half  crying,  "  ye've  no  rason  to  turn  on  me,  after 
that  fashion,  for  I  meant  no  harm,  and  nothing  in 
life  would  ever  make  me  jilty." 

"  Asy,  agra,  till  I  tell  ye  a  little  story  to 
divart  ye  a  bit,  and  it's  all  thrue,  and  I  know  ye'll 
find  out  my  mailing,  for  ye're  'cute  enough."  And 
Antv  listened  very  attentively,  pulling  first  one 
and  then  the  other  of  "  Bang  the  baste's"  ears, 
which  he  bore  patiently,  not  even  increasing  her 
perplexity  by  moving  his  head  from  off  her  lap. 

"  In  the  ancient  times,  when  flowers,  and  trees, 
and  fairies  were  on  spakeing  terms,  and  all  friendly 
together ;  one  fine  summer's  day  the  sun  shone 
out  on  a  beautiful  garden,  where  there  was  all 
sorts  of  plants  that  ye  could  mintion ;  and  a  lovely 
but  giddy  fairy  went  sporting  about  from  one  to 
the  other  (although  no  one  could  see  her,  because 
of  the  sunlight),  as  gay  as  the  morning  lark;  then 
says  the  fairy  to  the  rose — 'Rose,  if  the  sun  was 
clouded,  and  the  storm  came  on,  would  ye  shelter 
and  love  me  still?'  'Do  you  doubt  me?'  says 
the  rose,  and  reddened  up  with  anger. — '  Lily,' 
says  the  fairy  to  another  love,  '  if  the  sun  was 
clouded,  and  a  storm  came  on,  would  ye  shelter 
and  love  me  still?'     'Oh!  do  you  think  1  could 
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change?'  Bays  the  lily,  and  she  grew  still  paler 
with  Borrow. — w  Tulip, '  said  the  fairy,  'if  the  mih 
was  clouded,  and  a  Btorm  came  on,  would  ye 
shelter  and  love  me  still.-"  '  Upon  my  word!' 
said  the  tulip,  making  a  very  gentleman-like 
bow,  '  ye're  the  \  ery  first  lady  that  ever  doubted  my 
constancy;'  bo  the  fairy  sported  on,  joyful  t<>  think 
of  her  kind  and  blooming  friends.  She  revelled 
away  for  a  time,  and  then  Bhe  thought  on  the  pale 
blue  violet  that  was  almost  kivered  with  its  broad 
green  leaves;  and  although  it  was  an  ould  comrade 
she  might  have  forgotten  it.  bad  it  not  been  lor 
the  sweet  scent  that  came  up  from  the  modest 
flower.  '  Oh.  violet  !'  said  the  miry,  •  it'  the  sun 
was  clouded,  and  a  storm  came  on,  would  ye 
shelter  and  love  me  still?'  And  the  violet  made 
answer- — *  Ye  have  known  me  long,  sweet  fair). 
and  in  the  first  spring  time,  when  there  were  lew 
other  flowers,  ye  used  to  shelter  from  the  could 
blast  under  my  leaves;  qow  ye've  almost  forgotten 
me — but  let  it  pass— try  my  truth — it'  ever  you 
should  meet  misfortune — hut  I  say  nothing.' 
Well,  the  fairy  skitted  at  that,  and  clapped  her 
silvery  wings,  and  whisked,  singing,  off,  on  a  sun- 
bame;  hut  she  was  bardh  gone,  when  a  black 
cloud  grew  up  Out  of  the   north,  all  in  a  minit,  and 
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the  light  was  shrouded,  and  the  rain  fell  in  slash- 
ings, like  hail,  and  away  flies  the  fairy  to  her 
friend  the  rose. — '  Now,  Rose,'  says  she,  '  the  rain 
is  come,  so  shelter  and  love  me  still.'  '  I  can 
hardly  shelter  my  own  buds,'  says  the  rose,  '  but 
the  lily  has  a  deep  cup.'  Well,  the  poor  little 
fairy's  wings  were  almost  wet,  but  she  got  to  the 
lily.  '  Lily,'  says  she,  '  the  storm  is  come,  so 
shelter  and  love  me  still.'  '  I  am  sorry,'  says  the 
lily,  '  but  if  I  were  to  open  my  cup,  the  rain 
would  bate  in  like  fun,  and  my  seed  would  be  kil't 
entirely — the  tulip  has  long  leaves.'  Well,  the 
fair)'  was  down-hearted  enough,  but  she  went  to 
the  tulip,  who  she  always  thought  a  sweet-spoken 
gentleman.  He  certainly  did  not  look  as  bright 
as  he  had  done  in  the  sun,  but  she  waved  her  little 
wand,  and,  '  Tulip,'  said  she,  '  the  rain  and  the 
storm  is  come,  and  I  am  very  weary,  but  you  will 
shelter  and  love  me  still.'  'Begone!'  says  the 
tulip,  '  be  oil'!'  says  he  ;  'a  pretty  pickle  I'd  be  in 
if  I  let  every  wandering  scamper  come  about  me.' 
— Well,  by  tlii^  time,  she  was  very  tired,  and  her 
wings  hung  dripping  at  her  back — wet  indeed — but 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and,  laneing  on  her  pretty 
silver  wand,  she  limped  off  to  the  violet;  and  the 
darlint    little   flower,   with  its   blue  eye,   that's  as 
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clear  as  a  kitten's,  siw  ber  coming]  and  never  a 
word  she  spoke,  but  opened  her  broad  green  leaves, 
and  took  the  wild  wandering  craythur  to  her  bosom, 
and  dried  her  wings,  and  breathed  the  sweetest 
parfumea  over  ber,  and  sheltered  her  until  the 
storm  was  clane  gone.  Then  the  humble  violet 
spoke,  and  said — *  Fairy  Queen,  ii  is  bad  to  flirl 
with  many,  for  the  Love  of  one  true  ln-art  is  enough 
for  earthly  woman,  or  fairy  spirit  ;  the  ould  and 
humble  love  is  better  than  the  gay  compliments  of 
a  world  of  flowers,  for  it  will  last  when  the  others 

pass.1       And  tlif  fairy  knew  that  it  was   true  for  the 

blue  violet ;  and  she  contented  herself  ever  after, 
and  built  her  down}  bower  under  the  wide- 
spreading  violet    leaves,    that  sheltered   her   from 

the     rude     winter's    wind    and     the    hot     summer's 

sun:  and  to  this  ver\  day  the  fairies  love  the 
\  iolet-beds." 

Ant\  smiled,  and  suffered  Bang's  ears  to  escape, 
when  the  story  was  finished.  Grej  Lambert 
smiled  aUo.  and.  as  she  was  departing,  inquired 
it'  her  parents  knew  of  the  contract  she  frankly 
replied  in  the  negative;  and  the  old  man  accom- 
panied  the   little  gipsy  to  her  lather's  cabin,  where 

the  news  was  joyfully  received.     Every  bod}  liked 

Patrick;     and,     moreover,     even     bod}     suspected 

o 
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that  in  some  sly  corner  the  old  man  had  where- 
withal to  make  a  plentiful  wedding. 

Nothing-  happened  to  prevent  matters  coming  to 
a  happy  termination.  Thomas  Clavery  and  Patrick 
Lambert  returned  on  the  same  day.  The  gown- 
piece  was  declared  to  be  an  "  uncommon  beauty," 
even  by  Mrs  Cassidy ;  and  the  night  was  fixed  for 
the  wedding : — but  where  do  you  suppose  the 
wedding  was  celebrated  ?  In  no  other  place,  I 
assure  you,  than  in  Grey  Lambert's  old  castle. 

"  It's  a  fancy,  I  know,"  said  he,  "  and  a  strange 
one,  but  I  can't  help  it;  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
can  trot  off  to  their  nate  little  cabin,  that's  all 
ready  for  them,  and  that  I  defy  any  one  to  say 
wants  a  single  thing ;  and  it  will  make  me  happy 
to  know  that  once  more  laughter  and  music  will 
visit  the  ancient  castle  of  Coolhull." 

Such  a  wedding  was  never  seen  in  the  country 
from  that  day  to  this ;  it  was  a  most  wonderful  wed- 
ding !  More  than  fifty  long  torches,  of  bog-wood, 
were  stuck  up  and  down  in  the  walls,  and  the  ivy 
and  wild  plants  formed  a  singular  but  not  unplcasing 
contrast  to  the  grey  stones  and  flaring  lights. — One 
end  of  the  dilapidated  hall  was  reserved  for  dancing  ; 
and  there,  on  a  throne  of  turf,  sat  the  immortal  Kelly; 
a  dee])  jug  of  whiskey  punch  close  to  his  footstool, 
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and  he  M  blowing  away  for  the  <  1* •: i r  life"  on  his 
pipes.     At  the  other  end  was  a  long  table,  formed 

of    ileal    spars — covered    with    BUCh    cloths,    plates. 

dishes,  glasses,  noggins,  jugs,  and  sundries.  as  the 
neighbouring  farm-houses  could  lend — placed  on 
stones  and  turf,  and  sufficiently  elevated.  What  a 
supper ! — rounds  of  beef— turkeys — geese — such 
profusion! — the  "  Wedding  of  Ballyporeen"  was 

nothing  to  it  !  And  when  the  cake  was  fairly  cut, 
Father  Mike's  perquisites  were  many,  tor  Grey 
Lambert,  whose  reported  wealth  was  no  jest,  laid 
down    a    goldeO    guinea    on     the     plate.       He    had 

hidden  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  the 
marriage,  and  as  the  old  man  was  much  respected, 
and  the  arrangements   very  singular,   there    were 

few  apologies.      The   great    hall    was.    at    an    early 

hour,  nearly  filled  with  motley  company ; — ladies 

and  gentlemen,  fanners  and  farmers    wives,    "  boys 

and  <nrls"  of  all   ranks,   in   their  Sund;i\    gear,  and 

with  happy  joyous  faces;  some  whispering  •><> 
closely  that  father  Mike  was  led  to  believe  a  t'vw 
more  weddings  would  take  plaee  before  Lent; 
then  the  Babylonish  noises! — Kelly's  pipes — merrj 
laughter — loud  toasts  the  no-light-footed  jig 
and  the  continued  buz  buz  of  the  luisy  tongues. 
The    clergyman  and   the   parish   priest  s:tt  at  the 

..  2 
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same  table ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  neither 
I  tie's  nor  Kitchener's  sauces  were  wanting-  to 
make  the  feast  palatable. 

Grey  Lambert  danced  most  merrily  with  the 
young-  ladies  from  the  parsonage,  and  "  bate  them 
off  the  flure,"  at  the  Irish  jig.  The  bride  looked 
provokingly  pretty  and  mischievous;  and  the  boat- 
swain, who  came  from  Waterford  to  the  ceremony, 
sung  not  only — 

"  Anty,  the  darlint  of  the  land, 
Is  still  her  Paddy's  pride  !" — 

but  composed  extemporaneous  verses  on  the  oc- 
casion, which  were  received  with  much  applause. 

I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  was  guilty  of  a 
very  great  piece  of  neglect ;  I  did  not  take  down 
the  words  of  this  song,  which  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood declared  to  be  "  ilegantly  written,  and 
wonderfully  well  sung."  Nay,  even  Master  Ben 
himself  pronounced  it  to  be  "  mighty  fine."  Two 
lines  of  it,  however,  I  do  recollect,  and  these  I 
will  give  you  :  — 

"  Hurrah  tor  the  wedding— the  wedding  that's  full 
Of  gintry  and  farmers  in  ancient  Coolhull." 

Was  that  all  ?  No ;  in  the  far  corner  sat 
Thomas  and  Mary  Clavery,  their  two  elder  cliil- 
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dren,  as  rosy  and  as  gay  as  ever  Irish  children 
were  delighted  with  the  fun,  and  joining  in  the 
peals  <>t"  laughter,  that,  as  the  night  advanced,  rang 
more  frequently  along  the  walk,  while  t!i«'  \  oungesl 
managed  to  gel  ••  Bang  the  baste'9  into  such  ex- 
traordinary   g I    humour,   that    the    little    urchin 

horsed  him  in  gallant  at]  le. 

John  Williams,  whose  dislike  to  conversation 
disappeared  in  a  very  <><1<1  way,  probably  owing  to 
his  continued  potations,  annoyed  Anty  continually 
by  calling  her  "  Mrs  Lambert;"  and  the  old  man 
kept  up  the  joke,  somewhat  unmercifully,  l>\  now 
and  then  reminding  her  of  the  p;.si — -•  Sure  I'll  not 
come  tu  see  ye  in  y'er  unchristian-like  place,  it 
ye  talk  after  that  fashion  to  a  young  cratur  like 
me  ! 

As  his  company  departed,  he  conducted  them 
with  the  air  of  a  prince  to  the  great  gate;  and 
Father  Mike,  after  he  had  earnestly  waved  that 
his  full  blessing  might  rest  on  them  all.  d  clared 
he  had  never  Keen  at  s()  happy  a  wedding. 

I  am  not  prepared    to  state  whether  or  not   Ant\ 

learned  writing,  for  she  was  able  to  prevail  upon 

Patrick  to  "  give  up  the  Bea,"  ami  content  himself 
with  the  occasional  management  of  a  fishing-boat; 
consequently  she   was   not    likely,    in    the    whole 
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course  of  her  life,  to  receive  another  letter.  She 
remembered  the  fairy  tale,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the 
sex  be  it  spoken,  left  off  "  her  flirting  ways." 
Grey  Lambert  is  still  in  possession  of  the  old 
castle  and  extraordinary  health  ;  and  John  Wil- 
liams, for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may 
carry  this  tale  to  "  mine  old  home,"  in  the  capacity 
of  The  Ban  now  Postman.* 


•  1  cannot  avoid  stating,  in  this  the  second  edition  of  my  first 
production,  that  honest  John  has  conveyed  the  tale,  in  bis  old 
capacity,  to  my  native  village,  and  moreover,  is  particularly  angry 
with  me  for  (as  he  calls  it)  "  putting  him  in  print,"  a  degradation 
he  declares  he  never  expected  at  my  hands. 

November  2.3,  1830. 


r  A  Til  ER     MIKE 


" Sorrow  and  guilt, 

Like  two  old  pilgrims  guised,  but  quick  and  keen 
Of  vision,  evermore  plod  round  the  world, 
To  spy  out  pleasant  spots,  and  loving  hearts, 
And  never  lack  a  villain's  ready  hand 
To  work  their  purpose  on  them — hear  ye  me!" 

Mariner's  Story 


FATHER    MIKE. 

••  lh  wi  \  defend  us  !•— did  ye  ever  hear  aich  a 
storm? — and  the  snow's  as  good  as  knee  deep  this 
blessed  minit,  in  the  yard:  it's  hard  to  say  whether 
sleet,  snow,  or  hail  is  the  bittherest,  for  they're 
all  drifting  together,  and  always  in  a  body's  face. 
Martin,  is  there  no  sign  of  Ins  Reverence  y< 

Martin,  who  had  been  industriously  stuffing 
some  straw  into  Ins  huge  brogue,  and  Moll) 
M'Clathery,  who  had  made  the  inquiry,  rose  at 
tin-  same  moment,  opened  the  blackened  window- 
shutter,  Looked  forth  upon  the  night,  and  listened, 
iii  hopes  to  hear  the  wonted  tokens  of  the  priest's 
return. 

In  the  kitchen  of  old  lather  Mike's  abode  the 
usual  family  were  assembled,  of  which  Molly  and 
Martin  formed  a  principal  part.  The  house  stood 
on  a  bleak  hill-side,  exposed  to  the  full  rush  of  the 
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sea  blast,  without  a  tree  to  shelter  either  dwelling, 
barn,  or  hay-rick.  On  such  a  night,  its  exterior 
presented  any  thing  but  a  comfortable  appearance ; 
it  was  an  ill-built  slated  house,  flanked  by  thatched 
offices,  which  formed  a  sort  of  triangle,  at  the 
smallest  point  of  which  a  wide  gate  stood,  or 
rather  hung,  almost  always  open  ;  to  say  the  truth, 
it  was  only  supported  by  one  hinge,  the  other 
never  having  been  repaired  since  the  county  mem- 
ber's carriage  frightened  it  to  pieces,  when  he 
visited  the  worthy  priest,  a  month  or  two  before 
the  last  general  election;  although  Father  Mike 
had  a  thousand  times  directed  Martin  to  get  it 
mended,  and  Martin  had  as  often  replied,  "  Yes, 
plase  y'er  Reverence,  I'll  see  about  it." 

At  the  back  of  the  house  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  was  enclosed,  as  a  garden  ;  but  the 
good  priest  cared  little  for  vegetables,  and  less  for 
flowers,  and  it  was,  of  course,  overrun  with  lux- 
uriant weeds,  insolently  triumphant,  in  the  summer 
time,  over  the  fair  but  dwindling  rose,  or  timid 
lily,  that  still  existed,  but  looked  as  if  they  pined 
and  mourned  at  the  waste  around  them.  The 
inside  of  the  dwelling  was  rambling  and  incon- 
venient; it  had  a  dark  entrance-hall,  or  passage, 
a  kitchen,  a  parlour,  a  cellar,  on  the  ground-floor ; 
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while  ;i  sort  of  ladder  Btair-case  led  to  the  upper 
chambers.  Tin'  kitchen  was  the  general  famih 
room,  the  parlour  being  reserved  for  company, 
and  kept  in  tolerable  order  by  the  priest's  niece. 
a  dark-eyed  little  lass  of  sixteen. 

Martin  and  Molly  had  resumed  their  Beats  Oil  a 
black  oak  settle,  that  occupied  one  side  of  the 
large  open  chimney  :  Molly,  of  spindle-like  BtiflF- 
aess,  her  lean  figure  and  scraggy  neck  supporting 
a  face  "broad  as  a  Monster  potatoe,"  while  her 
wide  month,  and  long  sharp  teeth,  betokened  her 
passion  for  talking  and  eating:  Martin,  whose 
shaggy  elf-locks  clustered  thickly  over  a  well- 
formed  forehead,  and  deep-set  but  bright  grey 
eyes,  resembled,  very  much  resembled,  a  clttricawn 
— that  particularly  civil,  wily.  Bharp-sighted  Irish 

tain  :  Martin  l'incldey  was  almost  as  little,  quite 
as  knowing,  quite  as  clever,  and  by  trade  a  brogue 
maker,  to  which  fraternity  all  cluricawns  belong; 
\ct    the    straw   peeped   forth  from   his   brogues! 

All  !  hut  Martin  was  a  genius — knew  more  of  ever\ 

body  and  every  thing  than  any  man  in  the  county, 
suni^'  a  good  Bong,  told  a  good  Btory,  brought  home 

the    cows,    fed    the    pig8,    minded    the    horse,    and 

performed  many  domestic  offices  in  the  priest's 
establishment,  yet  found  time  to  learn  all  the  news. 
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and  nurse  half  the  children  in  the  parish.  Molly 
and  he  had  lived  fifteen  years  with  Father  Mike, 
and  had  never  passed  a  day,  during  that  period, 
without  quarrelling-,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
Dora  Hay,  the  priest's  little  niece,  who  was  now 
kneeling-  at  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  her  wheel  laid 
aside,  while  she  carefully  administered  some  warm 
milk  to  a  young  lamb  that  had  suffered  much  from 
the  heavy  snow.  Two  large  dogs,  a  cat,  and  a  half- 
grown  kitten,  shared  also  the  wide  hearthstone,  and 
enjoyed  the  bright  cheerful  light  of  a  turf  and  wood 
fire.  On  an  old-fashioned  table,  partially  covered 
with  a  half-bleached  cloth,  was  spread  the  priest's 
supper;  a  large  round  of  salted  beef,  a  silver  pint 
mug,  with  an  inscription  somewhat  worn  by  time, 
an  unbroken  cake  of  griddle  bread,  with  a  "pat" 
of  fresh  butter  on  a  wooden  platter,  and  two  old 
bottles,  containing  something  much  stronger  than 
water.  An  antique  arm-chair,  with  an  embroidered 
but  much  soiled  cushion,  was  placed  opposite  the 
massive  silver-handled  knife  and  fork; — all  awaiting 
his  Reverence's  coming.  From  the  rafters  of  this 
wild-looking  apartment  hung  various  portions  of 
dried  meat,  fish,  and  pigs'  heads,  the  latter  looking 
ghastlv  enough  in  the  flickering  light.  The  dresser, 
which,    as    usual   in  Irish    kitchens,  extended    the 
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whole  length  of  tli»'  room,  made  a  display  of  rich 
china,  yellow  delf,  wooden  noggins,  dim  1  >  r;  i  - — _ 
and  old,  but  chased,  silver  candlesticks.  A  long 
deal  "  losset,"  filled  to  overflowing  with  meal  and 

Hour,  was  pt'  I  maj  use  the  expression)  united  t<» 
the  wall  by  a  heap  of  potatoes,  on  which  a  boy,  or 
••  runner,"  was  sleeping  as  soundly  as  it  he  had 
been  pillowed  on  down  ;  a  large  herring  barrel,  a 
keg  of  whiske)  <ni  a  stand,  to  "  he  handy  like.' 
and  a  firkin  of  butter,  occupied  the  spaces  along 
the  wall  of  the  apartment 

Still  the  storm  continued.  The  fire  was  again 
heaped,  and  \et  the  master  was  absent. 

■•  Miss  Dora,  m)  darlint,"  said  Molly  M '(.'la- 
thery, after  a  very  long  pause.  ••  go  to  bed,  agra, 
y'er  eyes  are  heav)  for  Bleep,  and  no  wonder,  for 
it's  a'most  elivin  by  the  ould  clock.  Martin,  1 
thought   ye  were  to  get    tin-  clock   settled,   hut  it 

'II  he  like  the  gate  widout  the  binge,  and  the 
windy  widout  the  glass,  and  the  mare's  leg;  to  si\ 
nothing    of    the    wine     last     Slimmer,    that     worked 

Itself  to  vinegar  for  want  of  a  hunt;-.  His  Reve- 
rence is  a  dale  too  quiet  tor  all  of  ye.  W  bin 
Jacky  the  tinker  was  married — (-are.  may-be,  I 
don't  remember  it!)- — he  comes  here,  and  talks 
his  Reverence  over  nut  to  as  the  money  for  the 
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wedding-  until  the  nixt  time  he  was  wanting. 
Well,  at  the  first  christening  my  chap  had  the 
same  story,  and  so  on,  putting  his  Reverence  off, 
from  that  to  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  so  on,  till  the  seventh  brat  came.  Well,  that 
was  all  well,  as  a  body  may  say,  and  at  last  his 
Reverence,  knowing  he  was  getting  powers  of 
money,  jist  mintioned  the  ould  score : — five  shil- 
lings for  the  wedding,  and  thin  six  christenings  at 
a  thirteen  and  a  tester  each.  And,  what  does  the 
spalpeen  ? — as  keen  as  the  north  wind  :  '  Oh,  very 
well,'  says  he,  '  as  y'er  Reverence  plazes,  only 
there's  Friar  Kannett  christens  for  half-price,  and 
the  Protestant  minister  for  nothing,  and  one's  as 
good  as  another.'  And  to  be  sure,  to  save  the  soul 
of  the  grawl,  his  Reverence  gives  up  entirely, 
and  makes  the  thing  a  holy  Catholic,  out  and  out 
at  onct,  for  nothing." 

"  Will  ye  hould  y'er  clack,  Molly  !  What  do  I 
care  about  Jacky  the  tinker  ? — and  as  to  the  wine, 
it  was  as  much  your  faidt,  and  more,  than  mine. 
And  for  the  mare's  leg,  how  the  plague  could  I 
hinder  her  breaking  it  if  she  liked,  and  I  three 
mile  off  at  the  same  time  ?  Hut  I  won't  be  spinding 
my  breath  on  ye;  only — bad  luck  to  all  famales  !" 

"  Thank    you,   Martin,"  said  Miss  Dora,    who 
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had  really  been  half  asleep,  ber  Bmall  fool  rearing 
on  the  Btep  t»t'  the  wheel,  and  the  thread  hanging 
on  her  finger,  while  her  head  fell  carelessly  on  her 
delicate  Bhoulder. 

fc>  I  bumbly  ax  y'er  pardon,  Miss  Dory;  I  didn't 
mane  you  to  bear  that ;  it  was  onlj  the  like  o'  she  1 
meant,  that  can  never  Let  well  enough  alone,  but'fl 
evermore  nagin',  nagin',  nagin',  at  a  body,  like  a 
swaddling  pracher." 

"  Martin,  I'll  toll  ye  what  if  is — give  us  none 
o'  y'er  impudence!  —  for  I  haven't  been  Father 
Mike's  housekeeper,  or  Miss  Dora's  nurse,  for 
fifteen  years,  t<>  stand  talk  from  a  man,  much  Less 
you.  \  e  dawshy  clodhopper  ! " 

'•  Stop,  Molly!"  interrupted  Doxa;  "stop;  you 
are  sometimes  a  Little  cross,  and  it  is  too  late  i<> 
quarrel  to-night  I  wish  you  would  go  to  bed  ; 
and  I  will  wait  up  for  my  uncle." 

kk  ( )eh,  no,  my  dear  ! — and  lave  \  ou  by  j  'erself  in 
this  l>io-  kitchen!  Save  us! — d'ye  hear  how  thai 
bo)  is  snoring?  Dick!  Dick! — wake  up,  I  say; 
what  does  his  Reverence  give  ye  mate,  drink,  and 
clothing  for? — is  it  to  lie  there  Bnoring,  as  com- 
fortable on  t h i  111  ileganl  praters  as  the  king  on  his 
throne,  when  y'er  master,  a  holy  man  like  him,  is 
out  in  the  eoidd  snow  ?" 
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"  Sure,  ye  may  let  the  boy  alone,  he's  doin'  no 
harm  ;  he's  not  wanted  till  his  Reverence  comes 
home,  and  thin  I'll  wake  him,  to  hould  the  light 
for  the  horse  to  the  stable." 

"  He  shall  wake  now ;  one  idle  body's  enough 
in  the  house,  Martin  Finchley ;"  and  in  her  own 
way  she  proceeded  to  effect  her  purpose.  Dick 
roared  lustily  at  the  blow  which  reached  him, 
while  Martin  very  quietly  observed,  "  Now  that 
she's  upturned  every  thing,  may-be  she'll  be  asy 
herself."  And  so  she  was,  for,  kneeling  with  her 
face  to  the  wall,  she  commenced  gabbling  over  her 
prayers,  "  to  keep  her  employed,"  as  she  said,  till 
lii^  Reverence  came  in.  Dora,  to  beguile  the  time, 
entered  into  conversation  with  Martin. 

"  Martin,  was  there  any  news  stirring  this 
morning?" 

"  Nothing  worth  much,  Miss ;  it's  very  dead 
for  news  now,  on  account  that  Mary-the-Mant's 
gone  to  Waxford,  and  Mrs  Murphy  (oh,  what  a 
fine-spoken  woman  that  is  !)  has  jist  got  two  young 
ones  that  keeps  her  widin  ; — and  the  poor  widely 
Mooney  is  out  o'  sorts.  1  wish  ye'djist  say  a  kind 
word  for  her,  the  cratur,  to  his  Reverence,  Miss, 
dear — may-be,  the  morrow,  whin  he's  takin'  his 
punch  afther  dinner; — sure  he  spoke  to  her  from 
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the   altar   last    Sunday,    on    account    (»t    her    bavin 
taxied  something  besides  new  milk  in  the  mornin' — 

poor  thing  !      She   lia^  a    wake   head,    and  a    warm 

heart,  and  a  nimble  tongue  mot  that  she's  by  any 
manner  o'  manes  as  fine-spoken  a  woman  as  Mrs 
Murphy— far  from  it),  but  ony  way,  she's  almost 

ashamed  to  let  the  bameS  o'  day  see  her  face  :  sure 
she    can't    help     her    wake    head,    the    sowl  ! — and 

she'll  Diver  recover— barring  you  spake  tin-  soft 
word  Tor  a  poor  distressed  neighbour." 

••  (  di.   Martin.  \  on  know  she  is  always  tips]  ." 
••Oh.  no,  'pon  m\   conscience,  Miss,  she  niver 

takes   more   nor  a    noggin    atoiv   breakfast,  and  on\ 

wa\   she  can'l  help  it      it's  the   natur  o'    the  cratnr. 

Oh.  do  spake  the  good  word  !" 

"  Martin,  did    Livery  gel  the  saddle  hack?" 
"  Och,  thin,  I  know  I  had  somethin'  to  tell  ye; 

aye,   sure    enough,    it    came  of  itself  seemingly  ; 

sated  quiet  and  civil  at    the  door  this  mornin':   and 

it's   Friar  Donovan  Jack    Laver)    may   thank    tor 

thai:  tor  .lack  complained  it  to  liim.  how  he  lost 
his  beautiful  saddle  as  good  as  new.  tor  his  father 
bought    it   a   little  afore  he  died,   and  'tis   not    much 

above  ten  years  agone,  ami  what  signifies  the  few 

times   it   was  erossed.   an'   it    a   Dublin  saddle!       So, 

Friar  Donovan,  like  a  good  Christian,  didn't  wish 
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the  poor  man  to  be  at  the  loss  of  the  saddle,  and 
so,  says  he,  an'  he  praching  for  Father  Clancy  in 
the  chapel  of  llathangan,  says  he  (he's  a  powerful 
man),  says  he — I  know  the  boy  that  stole  that 
saddle  (as  well  he  might,  for  I  knew  him  myself), 
and  what's  more,  says  he,  if  he  that  has  it  does 
not  return  it  to  honest  Jack  Lavery  afore  to- 
morrow   night,    he'll    be    riding    upon    that   same 

saddle  through ;  I  ax  y'er  pardon,  it's  not  fit 

for  a  young  lady  to  hear ;  only  it's  the  divil's  coort 
he  meant,  and  said  it  out  plump  and  plain  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation — he'll  be  riding  through 
the  very  hot  place  afore  this  day  week,  says  he,  if 
he  doesn't  return  it  immediately  ;  and  sure  enough 
Jack  has  got  the  saddle,  for  it  was  sated  quietly 
down  at  his  own  door  the  next  mornin'  early." 

"  Well,  Martin,  I  am  glad  of  it.  Any  more 
news?" 

"  Oh,  nothin'  particular;  only  ye  hard,  no  doubt, 
how  discontented  Father  O'Shea  (God  be  good  to 
him  !)  was,  at  being  buried  in  .the  black  North, 
whin  his  own  people  had  sich  comfortable  lodging 
in  their  own  place,  and  how  he  came  to  his  brother 
Mick,  the  farmer;  and  Mick,  says  he,  how  d'ye 
think  I  can  lie  asy  in  the  wet,  could,  damp  hole 
they  put  me  in,  and  all  my  people  so  snug  in  their 
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own    place:    take   me    ii]»,    says    lie  —  (Och,    MoLly, 

ye  need  Dot  Btare,  for  it's  as  thrue  as  the  beads  in 
y'er  hand);  take  me  up,  Bays  he,  and  put  me  in 
warm  berring  ground  :  for  it  ye  don't  I'll  rive  ye 
do  pace,  and  ye'll  have  no  luck— to  lave  your  bro- 
ther, and  he  a  priest,  in  such  a  sitiatiou  !  Stale 
me  away,  says  he.  Xow,  to  be  sure,  the  brother 
knew  that  it  was  far  from  right  to  take  a  pries! 
from  the  berring  ground  of  his  flock,  when'  he  was 
placed  so  proper,  facing  his  congregation  'ginst  the 

day    of  judgment.       Nevertheless,     what     must     he 

must  be — to  they  stole  him  off  in  the  dead  o'  the 

night,  and  settled  him  comfortable  in  the  ould 
church-yard  yonder,  in  the  middle  of  his  own 
people  :  it  cost  a  power  o'  money — but  Diver  mind, 

he's  as\    now." 

<k  l  dare  say,"  continued  Martin,  after  a  lon<r 
pause,  "  it  was  jist  sich  a  night  as  this  that  the 
hitter  desolation  came  upon  the  ancient  tine  ould 
town  of  Bannow;  for,  do  doubt,  Miss  Dory,  you 

that  has  such  laming  knows  that  there's  an  entire 
town  under  t him  sand-hills.  The  sea  rushed  in 
one   night,    and   all    the    eraturs    o'    sinners   asleep. 

quite   innocent    like,    were    kilt   and   spilt.      And 

when  the  sea  went  hack  to  its  own  place — had  luck 
to   it  ! — the   storm   came,    and    the    sand   heaped   in 
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mountains  over  the  dead  town:  and,  barring  the 
church,  that  was  on  a  high  hill,  every  living  house 
was  kivered  over,  only  one  chimbly,  that  used  to 
return  a  borough  number,  before  the  Union  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  likes  o'  thim,  murdered 
ould  Ireland  intirely." 

"  But  the  proof,  Martin,  the  proof!"  inquired 
Dora,  laughing.* 

"  Is  it  proof  ye 're  wanting,  my  darlint  Miss? 
why,  isn't  the  town  to  the  fore,  underground  ? — and 
isn't  there,  in  Waxford  city,  the  books  to  prove 
that  as  good  as  six  streets,  in  the  ould  town  of 
Bannow,  paid  cess,  and  tithe,  and  tolls  ? — and  the 
cockle  strand,  where  the  girleens  are  picking 
cockles? — sure,  that's  a  proof;  for  it's  out  o'  that 
the  sand  come.  The  gintry  talk  of  digging  it  up 
and  unkivering  the  sunk  houses.  But  those  that 
have  money  don't  care,  and  those  that  have  not — 
why  they  can't,  ye  know.  Ye've  seen  the  curious 
font  inside  the  church  ;  the  rain-water  that  falls  in 
it  is  holy  of  itself — Lord  save  us  !  Father  Grashby, 
ye  know,  said  it  was  a  shame  to  lave  such  g  beau- 
tiful cut  stone  in  an  ould  church  ;  and  so,  without 

*  To  prove  that  .Martin  was  in  this  instance  correct,  I  have 
only  to  refer  my  readers  to  Doctor  Walsh's  highly  interesting 
article  on  "  The  Irish  Herculaneum." — See  pages  11 — 15. 
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saying  so  much  as  'by  y'er  lave'  to  priest  or 
minister,  he  t-laj »-.  tin-  blessed  relic  in  his  own  mw 
chapel,  tin  miles  off,  as  quiet  as  anj  thing',  To  be 
sure.  ye  mind,  whin  tin'  whole  parish  cried  shame — 
ami  such  a  hulla-boo-loo  as  there  was! — the  women 
Bkreetching  tor  the  dear  lite,  and  saying  (true  for 
'em),  thai  the  luck  was  gone  for  iver  and  iver  from 
us:  but  the  very  nixt  night —  (now,  ma'am,  don't  be 
always  skitting  thai  wa\  :  I  ax  y'er  pardon,  but  it  s 
not  what  I'd  expect  from  tin'  likes  o'  you,  to  trate 
holj  things  boj  and  whal  I'm  telling  is  as  inn- as 
u«»s|»cl  -IM  take  my  bible  oath  of  it) — the  very 
nixt  night  such  a  storm  as  you  niver  heard,  nor 
an\  one  else:  and  a  bur-r-r,  boo-ooo-b-o-o-o, 
through  the  air;  and  the  font  went  over  the  house- 
tops and  the  trees,  like  a  shot,  whirring  and  bub- 
bling, and  bright  as  a  star,  and  lit  all  along 
through  the  sky  by  the  dazzling  candles  of  the 
good  people  before  and  behind,  Bhouting,  chinning, 
and  making  such  sweet  music,  through  the  whirl- 
wind— and  fair  and  softly,  they  niver  stopped  till 
they  placed   the  font  in   its  ould  place,  and  whir 

and  away  the  channels,  to  their  homes  in  the  blue- 
bells, and  the  rose-buds,  and  the  wather-toain — " 

"   Lord    save    lis1"    ejaculated    Molly,    and    mut- 
tered her  prayers  foster   than   ever.       A    long   pause 
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ensued,   and,  half  asleep,   Dora  inquired  if  there 
had  been  a  dance  at  the  public  that  evening. 

"  Sorra  a  one,"  replied  Martin,  "  whin  I  came 
away.  I  just  looked  in  a  minit;  Phil  Wacldy, 
and  y'er  cousin  Brian,  and  one  or  two  more,  were 
there  ;  and,  by  the  same  token,  Raking  Phil  has  a 
wicked  look  about  the  eyes  when  he's  crossed." 

"  I  never  saw  him  look  wicked,"  replied  Dora 
quickly.  "  He  always  looked  so  kind  and  good 
tempered,  and — " 

A  loud  knocking  prevented  Dora's  finishing  her 
sentence.  Shag  and  his  companion  gave  each  one 
bark,  and  then  ran  wagging  their  tails  to  the 
door. 

All  were  on  their  feet  in  a  moment.  Before 
Martin  could  hold  the  bridle  rein,  Father  Mike  (for 
it  was  the  long-expected  priest)  had  dismounted, 
and  with  unwonted  alacrity  entered  the  kitchen, 
without  the  usual  salutation  of  "  God  save  all  here ! " 

"  Dear  uncle,"  said  Dora,  taking  his  hand  as  he 
sat  down,  "  let  me  take  off  this  coat ;  what  is  the 
matter  ? — sure  something  has  happened  ye  ;  speak, 
my  dear  uncle  !  "  And  the  affectionate  girl  unbut- 
toned the  collar ;  then,  suddenly  starting  back, 
exclaimed,  "  Good  God  !  here  is  blood,  wet  blood, 
1 1] ion  y'er  cravat ! — dear,  dear  uncle,  you  are  hurt — 
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hurt  !"  And  poor  Dora,  who  did  not  |m-r^  much 
mental  or  bodily  strength,  Dearly  fainted  on  her 
ancle's  arm.  The  old  priest  kissed  her  forehead] 
but  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could  reply. 
At  length  In-  said  :  — 

k'  It  is  nothing,  child  :  a  mere  nothing  ! — the 
bough  ot  a  tree,  broken  l>v  the  storm,  scratched 
me  here  as  it  fell ;"  and  he  pointed  to  his  throat, 
where  more  collected  witnesses  would  easily  have 
perceived  a  broken  bough  could  not  have  harmed 
him:  it  satisfied,  however,  the  innocent  Dora,  and 
the  stupid  Molly  :   and  in  a  few  minutes  the  prie8l 

was  seated  at  the  table. 

"You  don't  cat.  BU*,"  said  Dora:  "you  have 
perhaps  Bupped  at  Mr  Herriott's,  or  at  one  of  the 
farmers." 

■•  No,  my  dear." 

"  Then  you  do  not  like  the  beef." 

k-  Thank  God,  child,  it  i>  very  good." 

"  Well,  let  me  make  you  some  punch,  nice 
whiskey  punch  :  here's  hot  water.  BUgar — white 
sun-ar— all  ye  want:  and,  ye  know,  I'm  a  Capital 
hand." 

"  I  know  \  e're  as  dear  to  me.  I  )or\ .  as  ever  horn 
child  was  to  father  or  mother.  Make  what  ye 
please    for    y'er    old    uncle.       Molly,    you    and    the 
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boys  may  go  to  bed ;  I  sha'n't  be  long,  and  it's 
Tuesday  mornin'  by  this  time." 

"  Hadn't  Miss  betther  go  to  bed?"  inquired 
Molly;  "  sure  I'll  sit  up  and  do  whatever 's  wanted 
wid  all  pleasure,  as  in  duty  bound,  plase  y'er 
Reverence." 

"  No,  Molly,  do  you  go."  Molly  retired,  and 
after  a  short  pause  Father  Mike  spoke :  "  Dory, 
dear  ! — have  ye  said  y'er  prayers  to  night?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Kneel  down  then,  love,  at  my  knee,  as  ye've 
done,  off  and  on,  since  my  poor  sister  died— and 
that's  more  than  fourteen  years  ago ; — ye'll  be 
seventeen  y'er  next  birthday." 

Dora  smiled,  and  knelt  as  she  was  desired. 

"  Stop! — before  you  begin,  child;  take  an  ob- 
ligation  on  yourself,  to  answer  truly  to  every  word 
I  question,  when  ye've  done  ;  there,  don't  blush 
so ;  my  sister's  child,  I  know,  has  nothing  to  hide 
from  her  confessor  and  friend." 

"  Dora  prayed  in  tremulous  accents,  and 
perhaps  she  never  looked  so  lovely  as  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  her  brown  hair — long,  thick,  and  somewhat 
curled — hung  over,  but  did  not  conceal,  the  ex- 
pression  of  her  upturned  face;  her  eyes  were 
half  closed,  and  the  litis  were  beautifully  fringed 
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with  dark  lashes ;  her  complexi though  some- 
what embrowned,  was  delicate,  and  the  lower  pan 
of  her  bee,  particularly  her  quivering  lip,  ex- 
pressed feelings  as  yet  undefined,  l>nt  powerful : 
tin  priest's  anus  were  crossed  on  his  bosom,  and 
when  lii>  eyes  rested  <>n  the  child  of  Ids  adoption, 
his  lips  moved  with  the  increased  earnestness  <»t 

heartfelt  prayer. 

"  Now,   Dora,   sit    down:    not  on  that  low  8eat — 

ye  re  always  crouching  at  my  feet  like  a  frightened 
hare:  when  Philip  Waddy  was  here  yesterday 
morning,  what  did  he  Bay  to  you? — keep  yVr  hand 

from  y'er  Eace,  and  answer  nie  !" 

"  Say,  ancle 
••  Yes,  child,  Bay?" 

■•  Why,  he  -aid  that  it  was  a  very  fair  morning.1 
••  Any  thing  else  ?  " 

••  Oh,  yes!  he  asked  me  it   I  was  to  be  at  Mary 
(lahart\'s  wedding   next   week,  and — and— if — it 

was  a  ver\    foolish  question,  nnele." 
"  \V.  II,  dear,  what  was  it  ?" 

••  Why,  only — if — I'd    like  to   be  a1    mj    own 
wedding  ? ' 

"  Well,  and  what  did  ye  s;iy  i" 

••  I  said— nothing,  sir." 
••  Did  he  aot  ask  ye  any  thing  else  ' 
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"  Only  if  I  loved  my  cousin  Brian  better  than 
him." 

"  And  what  did  you  reply?" 
"  Oh,"  said   Dora,    smiling,    "  I   said    I    loved 
Brian  ten  times  better;  and  he  got  quite  angry." 

"  Indeed !   and  is  it  true,  Dora,   that  you  love 
Brian  the  best?" 

The  girl  spread  her  hands  over  her  face,  and  even 
her  throat  coloured  deeply,  as  she  murmured  "  No." 
"  Dora,"  said  Father  Mike,  "  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  you  will  ever  see  Philip  Waddy  again ;  but  if 
you  should," — and  his  small  grey  eye,  kindled  by 
>ome  hidden  fire,  as  he  spoke,  looked  dazzlingly 
bright,  as  it  sparkled  from  under  his  dark-gathered 
brows,  "  if  you  should  see  him,  as  you  value  my  last 
blessing,  as  you  value  my  last  curse,  shun  him,  fly 
from  him,  look  not  on  him  ;  the  thunder  of  God 
will  pursue,  and  overtake  him,  for  he  is — " 

"Remember!"  exclaimed  a  voice  both  loud  and 
deep. 

The  priest  started  from  his  seat ;  with  one  arm 
folded  the  terrified  girl  to  his  bosom,  and  with  the 
other  seized  the  knife  that  lay  upon  the  table 
before  him.  Within  the  apartment  all  was  still  as 
the  grave,  except  the  large  dog,  who  sprang  to  the 
half-closed  shutter,  but  neither  growled  nor  barked. 
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The  priest  placed  Dora  on  the  chair  from  which 
he  had  risen,  advanced  bo  the  window  with  a  firm 
step,  carefully  bolted  it.  and  then  returned  to  where 
his  niece,  the  victim  of  many  contending  feelings 
retained  a  perfect  consciousness  of  all  thai  passed, 
but  nearly  deprived  of  reason  by  extreme  tenor. 

She  was  at  length  roused  by  her  uncle's  affec- 
tionate kindness,  and  retired  to  her  chamber,  where 
a  passionate  burst  of  tears  relieved  her.  Youn^. 
inexperienced,  and  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
world's  ways,    Dora   Hay   might  have  been  trul) 

called  the  child  of  nature:  she  had  lost  her  mothei 
at  the  moment  Bhe  entered  into  existence,  and  her 
uncle  adopted  the  friendless  infant  (her  father  had 
died  some  months  before),  and  poured  on  it  the 
affections  ^(  a  heart  that  yearned  tor  an  object  on 
whom  it  could  bestow  especial  low.  Dora  cer- 
tainly deserved  all  he  could  give,  for  never  was 
child   more   devotedU   attached   to   parent   than   she 

was  to  her  ancle;  when  he  was  at  home,  she  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps,  listened  to  his  words,  and 
treasured  up  his  instruction  with  the  greatesl 
eagerness  and  attention  ;  and,  when  absent,  she 
thought  almost  only  of  what  she  could  do  to  pro- 
mote his  happiness  on  his  return.     He  was  indeed 

her    sole    instructor,   and,   as    he   had    received    the 

p  2 
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advantages  of  a  more  polished  education  than  falls 
to    the    lot   of    the    priesthood    generally,    having 
resided  at  Paris  during  the  old  regime,   his  niece 
had  the  full  benefit  of  all  his  advantages ; — although 
it  must  be  confessed  he  was  not  very  competent 
to  give  lessons  in  the  usual  female  acquirements. 
He  instructed  her  in  French  ;  nature  directed  her 
how  to  sing,  and  that  most  sweetly,  the  wild  airs 
of   her  native  land;    every    Irish    girl    dances    in- 
tuitively ;  and  Martin  taught  her  all  the  legends, 
and  interested  her  in  all  the  superstitions  of  the 
country.     Thus  the  young  maiden  might  be  pro- 
nounced accomplished   by  more  fastidious  judges 
than    Father  Mike's  flock. — Still  it  must  be  con- 
fessed   that  Dora  had    great  faults ;    next  to   her 
uncle's  opinion,  she  thought  her  own  better  than 
any  other;  and,   like  most  girls,  was  vain  of  her 
beauty.     The  farmer's  daughters  she  deemed  too 
ignorant  to  be  her   companions ;    and   the  young 
ladies  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  confess 
the  truth,  were  somewhat  (I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  it 
is  true  nevertheless)  haughty,  so  that  Dora  had  no 
friend  of  her  own  sex;  but  she  had,  what  perhaps 
she  thought  better — two  lovers — her  distant  cousin, 
Brian,    and    raking    Phil  Waddy.      Brian    was    a 
steady,    well-principled    youth,    of    a    slight    and 
rather  genteel  appearance — gentle  withal,  except 
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when  be  partook  of  thai  inflaming  spirit]  that 
has  been  one  of  the  most  destroying  curses  on  the 
land;  and  then  he  was  rash  and  unguarded;  he  bad 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  humble  surveyor, 
near  the  priest's,  and  was  about  to  commence  Imsi- 
aess  for  himself.  Any  young  man  ought  have 
loved  Dora  for  her  own  sake;  but  as  she  was 
considered  "  a  fortun,"  she  would  do  doubt  ho 
sought  tor  by  many  who  only  wooed  for  love  of 
pelt'.  >*  Raking  Phil  Waddy"  was  the  third  son 
of  a  halt*  gentleman — a  noxious  species,  almost 
peculiar  to  Ireland;  these  half  gentry  art-  whoU 
idle,  and  on  the  strength  of  their  relationship  to 
some  rich  family,  or  on  the  prospect  of.  at  som< 
future  period,  being  rich  themselves,  they  ovist 
without  an)  visible  means  of  support,  except  what 
thej  "genteelly"  beg;  not  that  they  are  ill  dressed, 
or  ill  tod.  far  from  it  :  they  <n>  from  house  to  house, 
relying  upon  the  famed  hospitality  of  the  owners, 
ami  always  manage  to  claim  relationship  with  the 

opulent,    who.    ••  for   the   sake    of   the    family,"    will 

not  suffer  them  to  wear  a  shabby  appearance.  The 
females  of  this  Bpecies,  make  excellent  toa«l\s.  and 
the  males,  chorus-laughs,  draw  corks,  toll  lies, 
smuggle  occasionally,  thrash  bailiffs,  seduce  inno- 
cent   girls,  and   end  their   lives   generally,  for  it 
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cannot  always  last,  either  in  New  South  Wales, 
or  in  a  jail.  Phil's  father  as  yet  had  done  neither : 
he  dwelt  some  eight  miles  from  Father  Mike's, 
with  his  wife,  who  had  at  one  time  possessed  both 
money  and  beauty,  but  who  was  now  une  peu  passee, 
in  a  tumble-down  house  by  the  way  side,  where 
the  nettle  and  the  thistle  strove  for  mastery,  fit 
emblems  of  the  bitterness  and  neglect  that  ex- 
isted in  the  uncomfortable  dwelling.  Mr  and  Mrs 
Waddy  agreed  but  upon  one  subject;  namely, 
that  as  they  were  well  connected,  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  put  their  sons  (fortunately  there 
were  no  daughters)  to  any  business,  and  that  as 
they  were  nice-looking  lads,  they  might  visit  from 
one  house  to  another,  until  they  obtained  commis- 
sions either  in  the  navy  or  in  the  army.  They 
were  received  by  a  good  many  respectable  fami- 
lies, but  there  was  a  cloud,  a  something,  inexpres- 
sible, yet  felt,  that  hung  over  their  character,  more 
particularly  over  that  of  Philip ;  although  he  seemed 
a  rattling,  lively  fellow,  gifted  with  much  talent, 
and  foremost  with  the  jest.  A  relative  wished  him 
to  study  the  law,  and  placed  him  with  a  very 
eminent  solicitor  in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose;  he 
returned,  soon  after,  to  his  father's  house — no  one 
knew   why  ;    but    the   shadow  had  deepened  over 
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him.     In  person  be  was  not  bo  stout  ;is  be  was 

muscular:  bis  bair  was  light,  his  forehead  well 
proportioned]  his  lip  smiling,  his  eye.  in  unguarded 
moments,  like  a  cat's — fierce  and  prowling.    I  )<  >i 

fortune     attracted    his    attention;     as    to    love,    he 
knew  it  not;   the  word  flew  often  from  his  li|>.  but 
it  sprang  not  from  his  heart;   he  had  read  of  a  new 
philosophy  boo,  and  because  lie  was  quick-sighted 
enough   to   discern    the    errors   of  Catholicism,    be 
grasped  at   the  belief  that  there  was  no  religion 
that  ought  to  interfere  between  his  passions  and 
their  gratification.     The  spring  budded,  the  sum- 
mer glowed,  the  autumn   yielded  her  fruit,  and  the 
winter — the   seasons'    night— afforded    Leisure    for 
reflection  ;  yet  Philip  heeded  neither  their  beaut} 
nor  their  usefulness,  for  he  had  s;iid  iii  his  heart 
"  there  is  no  (did  !  "      lie  was  too  cunning  to  giv< 
utterance  to  these  thoughts,  and  made  even  Fail: 
Mike  believe  that  he  would  soon  settle  down    hit" 
;i  steady  man  :  he  visited  frequently  at  his  bouse, 
as    he   said,   to  benefit    by   his    instruction.     The 
priest,  however,  perceived   Dora's  kindly  feel 

towards  him:   and   was    not    inclined   to   enC0UJ 
them:    Brian,    he  knew,   was   much   more   likek 

make   her   lastingly   happy,  from    the   correctness 
and  uniformity  of  bis  conduct 
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On  the  morning  of  the  day  we  have  just  re- 
corded, Father  Mike  was  pacing  leisurely  along 
the  high  road  loading  to  Ross,  when  his  kinsman, 
Brian,  met  him,  with  the  salutation  : 

"  I  was  just  stepping  down  to  ye,  sir,  to  speak 
a  word  that's  very  heavy  at  my  heart.  You  know 
that  ever  since  she  was  a  child  you've  said,  I  might 
wear  her  if  I  could  win  her,  when  she  grew  up ; 
but  there's  no  chance  of  it  as  long  as  that  rat- 
tling fellow,  Phil,  with  his  coaxing  words,  and  his 
learning,  and  his  fine  clothes,  is  at  her  side.  And 
1  just  wanted  to  ask  y'er  Reverence  if  I  might 
take  upon  me  to  tell  him  to  keep  his  distance,  and 
then  I  should  have  some  chance." 

"  Who  are  you  speaking  of,  Brian  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ye  know  very  well ;  who  but  my I 

wish  ye'd  marry  us  out  of  hand,  and  let  her  be, 
indeed,  my  dear  little  Dora.  Sure  she  could 
l<-ad  me  with  a  halter  o'  snow." 

"  There  are  two  words  to  that ;  or  indeed,  I 
may  say,  but  one,  and  that's  her's,  for  mine  you 
have,  and  my  heart  along  with  it.  As  to  Philip, 
he  is  a  wild  rattling  boy,  and  a  strange,  but  he 
would  not  do  an  unhandsome  turn,  for  the  king's 
ransom;  only,  to  be  sure,  girls  do  fancy  odd 
chaps  sometimes,  and  I'll  just  tell  him  my  mind." 
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••  For  the  love  of  God,  leave  me  to  do  that,  sir," 
said  Brian,  earnestl]  :  ••  don't  meddle  nor  make 
with  him,  neither  half  nor  whole  lawyers  are  good 
for  much,  and  I'll  Bpeak  to  him  myself." 

••  Well  done,  Brian,  my  boy  !"  replied  Fathei 
Mike,  laughing.  "So  you  think  yourself  more 
Ht  to  deal  with  a  bit  of  a  lawyer — you.  who  are 
only  two-and-twenty — than  me,  an  old  sober  fellow, 
who  has   seen    summers    threescore-and-two  pass 

over  his  gre}   head.      Ay,   the  old  story,  youth  and 

inexperience,  versus  age  and  wisdom  !"    The  priesl 
laughed  again,  and   Brian,  with  a  serious  aspect, 

laid  his  hand  on  the  bridle-rein  and  said:  — 

"Sir,  there's  more  about  that  fellow  than  you 
believe.  As  I'm  a  living  soul,  he  meddles  and 
makes  with  more  than  concerns  him." 

"  There  again,  now  ! — ye  think  y*erself  sharper 
than  nil-,  just  because  ye're  a  little  jealous  of  Philip. 
Ah  !  when  I  was  young,  before  I  was  priested,  i 
was  like  yon:  but  now — there's  Philip,  I  declare! 
— don't  h><>k  so  like  a  thunder-storm,  Brian." 

"  1  will  s,c  you  to-night,  sir,  at  eight,  it  you 
will  he  at  home,"  replied  the  young  man.  hastily; 
"good  bye."  lie  was  going  to  cut  into  a  path 
which  crossed  some  pasture-land,  when  Fathei 
Mike,   in  an  authoritative  tone,    ordered    him 

p  5 
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stop,  and  not  to  run  as  if  "  old  Nick  was  at 
his  heels."  Accordingly,  Brian  met  Phil  with 
ill-concealed  dislike :  while  Philip  smiled  with 
gracious  sweetness,  inquired  kindly  after  Dora, 
and,  with  an  unconstrained  and  even  careless 
manner,  gave  the  "  farewell  kindly,"  and  passed 
on. 

"  That  fellow's  a  match  for  the  '  Devil  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,'  "  muttered  Brian;  "but  for 
all  that  Pll  be  a  match  for  him,  clever  as  he  is. 
I'm  just  thinking,  y'er  Reverence,"  he  commenced 
after  a  short  pause,  "  that  that  chap's  never  with- 
out his  fowling-piece  lately ;  sure  the  sporting 
season's  over." 

"  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Brian,  I'll  not  listen  to  any 
thing  you  have  to  say  in  your  present  humour; 
come  over  this  evening,  and  we'll  both  talk  it  out. 
There,  don't  torment  me  now  with  your  nonsense ; 
go  your  ways,  and  let  me  be  at  peace,  though  you 
can't  be  so  yourself,  or  I'll  tell  Dora  what  a  dis- 
contented temper  you  possess."  So  saying,  the 
priest  rode  on,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  mo- 
ments Brian  pursued  his  way. 

The  evening  advanced  very  slowly  in  the  lover's 
opinion;  and  when  he  left  his  office  and  arrived  at 
Carrick,  on  his  way  to  Father  Mike's,  he  found  it 
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w.-ts  only  five  o'clock.      Martin,  whom  ho  had  m 
told  him  that  Miss  Dora  was  up  tin-  village,  and 
he  stationed  himself  in  the  window  of  the  public- 
house,  thinking  she  would  pass  that  way.  and  tl 
he  could  walk  home  with  her.     At  last  a  neigh- 
bour induced  him  to  take  one,  only  one,  glass  ol 
whiskey,    "  to    keep    up    his    heart."     And    then, 
another  prevailed  on  him  to  take  part  of  a  tumblei 
Of    tk  real  Cork,"    that    wouldn't    hurt  a   new-horn 
baby,   and   was  as   mild  as   new   milk.      And    aft<  l 
that  poor  Brian  needed  no  farther  pressing.     "  Let 

the    devil   in  and    he'll    keep  the  castle  ;"  and  SO  it 

was.     Glass   succeeded  glass,   and   at   last,    when 

Brian  was  more  than  half  tipsy,  Philip  Waddy 
entered.  He  appeared  in  high  spirits,  and  drew 
near   the    place   where   Brian   and   his  friends  were 

silting.  Brian  at  first  resolved  to  hold  his  peace, 
and  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself,  hut  some  remarks 
that  Waddy  made  annoyed  him,  and  with  the 
re8tle88   feeling  of  drunkenness  he  seemed  anxious 

to  engage  in  a  quarrel.     Philip,  on  the  contrary, 
appeared    wishful    to   avoid    it;    and   their   com- 
panions,   Irish    like,   always    anxious   for   "a   row. 
thought  him  by  far  too  peaceable. 

"  Come.  n\\  boys,"  said  Waddy,  "  I'll  give  v. 

something  to   drink    upon:    here  goe8!    Oh !  1 
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water,  it  shall  be  the  pure  whiskey  ;  what,  Brian  ! 
—you  must  drink  it— fill,  fill  !" 

"  I  won't,"  replied  Brian,  "  I  have  just  taken 
enough,  and  there  is  nothing,  as  Father  Mike  says, 
so  much  to  be  thought  of  in  a  young  man  as — 
sobriety. ' ' 

A  loud  laugh  followed  this  speech,  and  Philip 
continued: — 

"  Never  mind — up,  boys,  that  won't  flinch  from 
a  glass,  or  the  health  of  a  pretty  girl.  Now,  with 
rhree-times-three,  as  they  used  to  say  in  our 
Dublin  club — long  life,  health,  and  beauty  for  ever 
to  Dora  O'Hay  !  " 

In  an  instant  Brian  sprang  from  his  seat,  his 
cheek  flushing,  while  he  hastily  inquired,  what 
right  Phil  Waddy  had  to  name  Dora  O'Hay 
after  that  fashion  ? 

"  Now,  Brian,  my  boy,  keep  cool;  I  suppose 
I've  a  right  to  name  a  girl  I  love,  and  one  who 
I've  positive  proof  doesn't  hate  me,  when  and 
where  1  please;  so  take  it  asy." 

"  Ye  lie  !"  said  Brian  fiercely;  "  ye've  no  proof 
thai  she  loves  ye — ye're  a  false  liar  !" 

Phil  was  not  brave,  but  he  made  a  show  of 
courage,  advanced  towards  Brian  with  his  fists 
clenched,    and    then    backed,    observing,    "  If    ye 
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weren't  ber  cousin,  by  the  powers,  I'd  tear  ye  limb 
from  limb ! " 

"  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Phil  Waddy,  ye  think  y'er- 
self  a  gentleman;  gentleman,  indeed!  the  Bweep- 
ings  o1  the  gentry  ! — and  ye  think  people  are  afraid 
of  ye;  but  ye're  mistaken;  and  I'll  tell  ye  what  \< 
are—  and  these  honest  men  to  the  fore  ! — ye're  no 
better  than  a  well-dressed  beggar,  and  when  ye 
bear  the  dinner-bell  ring;  at  the  errand  houses,  in 
ye  <i"o,  and  then  sit  at  the  foot  o'  the  table,  and 
eat  and  drink  what  ye'd  scorn  to  work  for.  Bui 
it's  not  the  worst;  1  could  say  thai  of  you,  Phil 
\\  addy,  that  would  place  ye  as  bigh  as  the  gallows- 
top,  it'  j  ••  were  a^  grand  as  ( lolclough,  and  make  \  e 
a  thing  thai  the  crow  and  the  raven  would  turn  from, 
tor  sure  aatur  would  tell  them  that  even  y*er  corpse 
was  poisoned  with  the  badness  <>'  \Vr  shrivelled 
heart  ! — only  mind  the  old  vault  in  Dane's  Castle, 

and    who    ye    met     there,    and    what    ye    said     last 
Monday    was   a    work  !       But    never    heed    turning 

pale,  I'd  scorn  to  be  an  informer;  only,  as  to  Dora 
O'Hay,  I  warn  ye— lave  her:  the  vulture  and  tht 
wood-quest  'ud  be  had  companions." 

So  saying,  Brian  strode  out  of  the  public-house, 

and    Waddy   made    no  attempt    to    follow;    even    it" 

Brian's  threat   moved  him  he  concealed   it   effec- 
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ually  from  his  half-drunken  companions,  although 
some  of  them  afterwards  pretended  to  remember, 
when  the  occurrences  of  that  evening  were  referred 
to,  that  Waddy's  eyes  glared  fearfully,  and  that  his 
lips  quivered.  Again  they  drank  of  the  liquid  fire, 
and  none  of  the  party  were  able  to  call  to  mind  at 
what  hour,  exactly,  Waddy  departed;  long,  cer- 
tainly, he  did  not  remain.  The  snow  was  falling 
thickly  around  him,  but  it  had  not  obliterated  the 
footmarks  of  one  who  wended  a  somewhat  un- 
steady pace  towards  the  priest's  dwelling  on  the 
hill.  Near  the  village  there  were  many  prints  on 
the  whitened  surface;  but,  as  the  lights  twinkled 
more  faintly  in  the  cottage  windows,  there  was  but 
one  track  distinguishable  by  the  light  of  a  moon 
somewhat  obscured  by  white  but  opaque  clouds. 
Waddy  kept  on  the  trail  like  a  blood-hound ;  his 
gun  was  slung  across  his  shoulder,  and  in  his  right 
hand  he  carried  a  stout  stick:  the  shadow  of  a 
huge  black  thorn-tree  crossed  his  path ;  he  stopped, 
sprung  amid  its  branches,  and  bore  down  a  thick 
and  knotted  bough  ;  hastily  he  tore  off  the  slighter 
twigs,  and  flinging  his  former  staff  over  the  hedge 
firmly  grasped  the  one  he  had  just  gathered.  The 
next  shadow  lie  perceived  was  moving  onwards, 
and  Jiis  speed  increased — as  he  thought  to  himself— 
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"  I  was  right;  I  knew  there  was  some  one  in  ilu- 
under-vault;  and,  from  ii>  size,  there  could  hi 
been  but  one!" — and  the  murmur  of  a  low  but 
fiend-like  laugh  mingled  with  the  whistling  wind : 
ami  then  lu'  thought,  "  fool,  fool,  fool,  not  to  keep 
bis  own  counsel !"  Brian  heard  not  the  footstep — it 
fell  lightly;  his  thoughts  were  with  Dora;  they 
were  Beated  in  fancy  at  the  priest's  cheerful  fire, 
and    he    almost    imagined    he    could    hear   the    ><>tr 

music  of  her  evening  Bong,  at  the  very  moment 

when  the  murderous  club  was  raised  fur  his  de- 
struction; hard,  hard  it  fell,  and  the  heart  was 
aroused  from  its  trance,  ami  the  body  was  grovel- 
Ling  in  the  Bnow;  harder,  and  yel  more  hard:  and 
then  the  crackling  sound  of  the  Crushed  sknll- 
bones,  and  the  warm  oozing  and  outpouring 
of    tin-    red    blood,    on    the    lair    white    rolte     that 

covered  the  earth  !  Then,  as  the  murderer,  like  a 
second  Cain,  stood  over  the  prostrate  dead,  came 
the  hasty  trampling  of  a  horse,  and  Father  Mike 

issued  from  a  grove  <»f  tall  fir-trees  that  joined  the 
road,    and    BCOwled    on    the    black    deed  —  the    first 

within  man's  memory  that  had  ever  been  perpe- 
trated there.  In  an  instant,  before  Waddj  could 
move  hand  or  foot,  the  priest  sprung  off  his  horse, 
and  grappled  with  him  :  the  moon  shone  brightly 
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forth,  as  if  to  show  the  unequal  struggle,  for  the 
aged  man  was  overpowered,  and  his  throat  was 
pressed,  for  a  time,  almost  to  suffocation  :  the  fiend, 
however,  relaxed  his  hold,  and  spoke. 

"  You  are  there,  and  you  see  what  I  have  done. 
Why  didn't  ye  pass  on  ;  or  what  devil  brought  ye 
to  y'er  own  death?     No — hear  me  out;  stir  hand 
or  foot,  and  this  ends  ye  ! " — and  he  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  bosom.     "  Ah,  ah  !  I'm  not  priest-ridden, 
and    think    as    little    of   one    sort   of  earth    as    of 
another.     Only  look  ye,  Father  Mike  ;  in  Coun- 
sellor Finlon's  desk   (and  a  superstitious   old   dog 
he    Mas)  were   the   papers    that,  if  shown,  Mould 
have  hung  you  out  and  out,  many's  the  day  ago ; 
you  know  for  what — for  in   y'er   young  days   ye 
were  bitter  enough  against  Government.     Well, 
it's  good   to  have   more  pocket  pistols  than  one ; 
so  I  took  them,  and  a  few  others  that  might  stand 
me  at  a  pinch,  and  would  never  be  missed  now, 
as  the  matter's  as  good  as  forgotten  ;   and   so  ye 
see,  holy   father,    you  tell,  and   hang  me ;    and  I 
tell,  and  hang  you  !      It  'ud  be  easier  to  settle   \  e 
here,  but  I  don't  care  to  do  that;  so  if  you'll  let 
me  alone,  I'll  let  you  alone  :  there,  jog  off;  but 
mark — there  are  those  in  the  next  barony  that,  if  a 
finger  is  raised  against  me,  don't  care  a  tranecn 
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for  Wests,  Bishops,  Cardinals,  or  Pope.  Nevei 
mind  —  no    nostrum  of  yours  can    make  thai  feel 

in!" — and  he  pushed  his  fool  againsl  the  stif- 
fening body  of  poor  Brian,  over  which  Father 
Mike  had  stooped — "  mi  much  for  your  immor- 
tality !" 

The  murderer  did  not  utter  another  word,  but 
turned  into  the  little  wood  that  skirted  the  road. 

Father  Mike  deliberately  mounted  his  horse,  and 

paced  slowly  homewards  ;  the  horrid  events  that 
pressed    upon    his    brain    almost    deprived    him    ot 

reason.  Brian  dead — Waddy  the  murderer— the 
struggle — the  papers;  at  this  moment  the  thought 
Hashed  across  his  mind  that  lie  could  not  he  twice 
tried  lor  the  same  offence.  Still  he  writhed  under 
the  powerful  eoil  of  the  serpent  he  had  fostered 

and  befriended.  In  this  state  dt'  mental  wretched- 
ness,   uncertain    how    to    act,    he    arrived    at    his 

house. 

Let  us  Leave  this  tearful  incident  ot  our  tale  for 
a  while,  to  relate  a  tew-  ot'  the  circumstances  that 

led  to  the  dreadful  occurrence  which,  for  the  first 
time  within  the  memory  of  man,  had  laid  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  parish  of  Bannow. 

I  he  tact  was,  before  the  Irish  reign  ot  terror 
of  1798.   Father  Mike,  like  many  ot'  the  Romish 
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clergy,  had  entered  into  a  clandestine  correspon- 
dence with  foreign  powers;  this  had  been  sus- 
pected, and  after  the  rebellion  he  was  arraigned  on 
the  charge  of  high  treason.  Proof,  however,  was 
wanting;  and  it  was  believed  that  Counsellor 
Finlon,  who  conducted  the  prosecution,  had  been 
induced  to  suppress  the  principal  evidence  against 
him  ;  this,  however,  was  merely  suspicion.  Father 
Mike  was  acquitted,  returned  to  his  parish  much 
wiser  than  when  he  left  it,  and  afterwards  showed 
his  good  sense  by  never  meddling  in  politics ;  and, 
as  party  feeling  died  away,  his  impeachment  was 
almost  forgotten. 

It  has  been  seen  that  poor  Brian  was  justified  in 
thinking  so  ill  of  Waddy;  but  he  was  most  im- 
prudent in  applying  his  information  as  he  did. 
The  horror  which  the  lower  and  middling  class  of 
Irish  have  of  delivering  any  one  up  to  the  violated 
laws  of  their  country  is  a  fearful  source  of  evil ; 
indeed,  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  the  island, 
this  feeling  still  exists.  An  old  ruin,  called  Dane's 
Castle,  was  on  the  estate  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  as  it  was  crumbling  fast  to 
decay  he  wished  to  have  it  pulled  down.  Brian — 
who,  in  his  capacity  of  surveyor — architect — or,  more 
properly  speaking,  a  country  union  of  both,  had 
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:i    i  rtgaged    to    build    and    repair    Borne    offii 

about  his  house  —was  directed  to  examine  the  stones 
lit'  the  castle,  and  inform  him  it'  they  could  be 
usefully  employed  in  the  new  building.  The  relic 
of  olden  times  was  far  from  any  dwelling,  and 
even  the  few  cattle  that  used  to  shelter  beneath  its 
walls  had  lately  deserted  it.  Some  scattered 
brush-wood  grew  around  it,  and  the  strong  ivy 
might  l>f  siid  to  repa)  its  former  support  by  keep- 
ing the  mouldering  fragments  together.  Evening 
was  closing  wheu  Brian  went  to  inspect  it;  he 
thought  it  almost  too  late  to  observe  the  ruin  di>- 
tinctly,  but  then  it  was  a  "good  Btep  to  go  and 
come;"  and,  after  examining  the  outer  stones,  he 
descended  into  a  Little  cell  or  cave  which  tradition 
said  had  been  the  abode  of  a  pious  monk  many 
centuries  ago  :  the  grey  twilight  stole  tremblingly 
through  the  various  apertures  in  the  decayed  wall 

and  stony  ceiling,  and  the  Surveyor  was  on  the  point 

of  clambering   up,   when    Waddy's   voice   struck 
upon  his  ear  :  he  could  not  be  said  to  suspect  anj 
thing,  yet  he  stood  motionless,  and  heard  him  in 
earnest   conversation  with  a  stranger,   one  not   of 
the  province  of  Leinster. 

••  The}  can't  have  got  scent  of  me."  said  Philip, 
k*  it's  morally  impossible;  however,  it'll  be  a  lesson 
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to   the    rest  not  to  be    lettin'  their   land   to    new 
tenants." 

"  I  think,"  replied  the  other,  "  we  could  have 
warned  them  off,  only  ye  advised  the  burnin' ; 
and  to  be  sure  there  was  nothin'  else  for  it,  when 
once  the  robbery  was  finished,  for  they  all  knew 
us.     How  were  ye  ever  back  in  time  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  mare's  worth  a  million  ! — she's  prime. 
"Tisn't  the  first  time,  nor  won't  be  the  last,  I  made 
my  neighbour's  horse  do  the  turn  :  and  the  best 
of  it  is,  when  Sam  Corish  found  her  warm  in  the 
mornin',  he  sets  off  to  the  wise  man  for  a  charm ; 
and  there's  a  horse-shoe  nailed  to  the  door;  for  he 
swears  the  fairies  are  after  Black  Bess  !  " 

"  Well,  Phil,  ye 're  strong  and  hearty.  I  own 
the  job  was  almost  too  much  for  me  :  I  can't  bear 
finishing  the  innocent  women  and  childer." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  ye'd  better  sense  than  that  i 
Sure  it  puts  'em  out  of  pain.  But  what  I  wanted 
to  say  most  to  you  is,  how  we're  to  manage  when 
this  place  comes  down — (there  'ud  be  fine  pickings 
in  the  house  that  owns  it,  but  I'll  have  no  hand  in 
any  thing  so  near  home)  ;  you  know  this  is  a  very 
convenient  place  to  stow  any  little  thing  the  Rov- 
ing Jenny  puts  in,  till  we  send  it  off.  Bridge's 
chamber  's  too  exposed ;   this  is  far  from  the  sc;i, 
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to  be  sure,  yet  it  is  Lonely; — however,  we'll  talk 
more  about  it:  there's  nothing  lii<l  away  now,  and 
thai  Bop  of  a  fellow,  Brian,  '11  be  Looking  lure  tor 
the  sake  of  the  stones,  to-morrow,  I  suppose.  I  [ow- 
ever,  you  Btep  t<>  the  Public  and  hear  the  news — 
tlu'\  're  almost  tired  of  talking  of  the  burning  in 
tin-  county  WaterfordV' 

Even  when  the  echo  of  their  footsteps  died  away, 
Brian  could  hardly  believe  the  reality  of  what  he 
had  heard,  and  he  resolved  to  keep  it  to  himself 
until  a  tit  opportunity  occurred  of  mentioning 
it  to  Ins  father  confessor,  and  asking  his  advice. 
I  If  imprudence  at  the  public-house  co^t  him  his 
life,  for  Philip  was  assured  he  knew  his  secret 

When  Father  Mike  returned  to  his  home,  after 

tin-  dreadful  scene  he  had  witnessed,  he  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  distance  by  the  murderer,  who, 
although  he  thought  the  priest  sufficiently  in  his 
power,  feared  that  something  might  induce  him  to 
deliver  him  up  to  justice.  The  glimmering  Lighl 
from  the  kitchen  window  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  carefully  watched  the   movements  within. 

until    the    moment    when    father    Mike    was   about 

to    speak    of    him,    in    the    presence    of    Dora. 

lie  remained  outside  the  hoU8e,  like  a  prowl- 
ing   wolf,    alter    the    shutter    hail    been    fastened, 
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and  at  length  saw  a  single  ray  stream  from  Dora's 
window ;  the  demoniac  thought  flashed  across  his 
brain,  that  if  he  could  speak  to  the  innocent  and 
affectionate  girl  he  might  win  her  to  his  purpose, 
and  thus  have  a  double  hold  on  the  priest.  The 
window  almost  rested  on  the  top  of  a  sloping  roof, 
and  was  easy  of  access;  he  crept  up  the  thatch, 
and  through  the  uncurtained  lattice  saw  Dora 
sitting:  on  the  side  of  her  small  low  bed,  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand,  her  whole  appearance  be- 
tokening much  and  bitter  sorrow.  He  tapped  at 
the  window,  and  she  looked  towards  it,  but  with  a 
bewildered  ken,  as  if  she  hardly  comprehended 
what  it  meant. 

"  Dora,  dear  Dora,  hush  !  Sure  ye  know  me, 
love!  I  just  want  to  speak  one  word  to  you; 
there,  don't  be  frightened — why  should  ye  ? — just 
open  the  window  for  one  little  minute." 

Dora  moved  towards  it,  her  whole  frame  vio- 
lently agitated ;  she  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
died  on  her  lip,  and  she  motioned  him  to  be  gone. 

"  No,  love,  no ;  not  till  ye  have  heard  me.  Sure 
I'm  y'er  sweetheart,  and  will  be  y'er  husband  in 
spite  of  them  all;  and  now  every  one's  asleep, 
there's  no  harm  in  your  speaking  to  one  you  love." 

She  drew  still  nearer  the  window,  but  utterance 
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was  denied  her,  and  again  she  moved    her  hand   for 

him  to  depart 

"  Undo  the  fastening,  love,"  ho  repeated;  hut 

still   she   motioned   him  away.      "  Then,"  said   he, 
••  as  I  mil8(  Speak  t<>  \  on,  you  force  mi'  to  this;''  and, 
urged  l>v  every  had  and  unmanly  pas>ion,  he,  by  on< 
strong  effort,  hurst  open  the  casement.     Dora  gave 
a  faint  scream,  and  tell  on  the  floor:   ho  was  in  tin- 
act  of  entering,  when  little  Martin  appeared  at  tie 
chamber  door,  and  presented  to  his  breast  a  double- 
barrelled  gun  that  was  nearly  as  long  as  the  room. 
w-  1    a\    v'or  pardon,   Mister   Phil:    hut  I  can't 
help  it:    it  comes  quite   uataral-like  to  purtect  ;i 

woman  ;  and  I'll  just  take  lave  to  say  that  ye  ehoose 

;i  mighty  quare  time  for  visiting,  particular  whin 

there's  no  one  to  resave  ye — for  Miss  there  looks 
-  (had  a>  a  door  nail.  Ilnlloo — hulloo — hulloo — 
00— o!  all  o'  ye!"  and  he  sim^  out  a  tally-hr. 
■•  Here's  bousebreaking,  and  fire,  and  Mis*.  Dory 
dead! — If  ye  stir  hand  or  rut,  Misther  Phil  (I'm 
heartrsorry  for  ye,  hut  it's  thrue  as  I'm  little 
Martin) — if  ye  stir  hand  or  fttt,  \e're  gone — gone, 
hot-trot  to  the  devil  !  " 

At    this    moment    lather    Mike    rushed    into    tin1 

apartment:   enraged   at   s,  eing   his   niece,    to   all 
appearance  dead  on  the  floor,  and  Waddy  half  in 
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at  the  window,  forgetful  of  all  circumstances  con- 
nected with  himself,  he  articulated,  in  a  voice 
rendered  hoarse  by  violent  feeling — "  Seize — seize 
him,  Martin! — he  is  a  murderer !"  By  this  time 
Dick,  and  another  "  working-boy,"  who  lived  in 
the  house,  had  entered ; — the  wretched  man  made 
an  effort  to  escape  by  drawing  back  from  the 
window,  Martin,  however,  resolved  he  should 
not  get  off  so  easily,  and  discharged  his  gun ;  the 
fire  took  effect,  and  Philip  rolled  off  the  building 
over  which  he  had  climbed  but  a  few  minutes 
before  in  perfect  strength  and  fiend-like  vigour. 

Martin  looked  out  of  the  window  after  him,  and 
quietly  said,  "  He's  only  a  taste  hurt — not  kilt 
outright;  we'll  step  down  and  pick  him  up,  and 
then  y'er  Reverence  '11  tell  us  what  to  do  wid 
him  :  there,  Miss  Dora's  a-coming  to  herself,  the 
darlint  !     God  presarves  his  own  !" 

On  examination,  Philip  was  discovered  to  have 
been  badly  wounded  in  the  shoulder;  he  would 
not  suffer  any  dressing  to  be  applied,  but  sat,  the 
picture  of  sullen  crime  and  obstinacy,  in  the 
kitchen,  which  filled  by  degrees  with  the  neigh- 
bouring peasantry.  He  neither  spoke  nor  moved  ; 
when  the  priest  addressed  him  he  smiled — such  a 
smile  ! — not  like  those  of  other  days. 
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It  may  be  here  necessary  t<>  state,  that  when 
Father  Mike  Left  his  niece  in  her  little  chamber, 
he  went  to  the  ladder-stair  which  led  to  Martin's 
donnitory9  and  called  to  him  to  arise.  In  a  mo- 
ment Martin  was  with  his  master;  and  the  priest 
hastily  told  him  that  murder  had  been  committed  in 
the  neighbourhood — that  as  he  was  coming  home  he 
had  witnessed  it ;  at  the  same  time  carefully  con- 
cealing that  Waddy  u;h  the  perpetrator  of  so  foul 
a  deed:  he  directed  him  to  arouse  the  fanning  boys, 
and  bring  the  body  to  the  house.  Martin  obeyed, 
wisely  thinking  that  he  ought  to  take  his  gun  : 
and  while  in  the  aet  of  loading  it  Dora's  faint 
sci  earn  broke  upon  his  ear. 

When  the  bustle  had  subsided  a  little,  the  two 
young  men,  accompanied  by  three  or  four  of  the 

peasants,  went  to  seek   for  the   body  of  poor  Brian. 

Martin  alone   remained  —  his  lone  (run  resting  on 

his  knees,  and  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on    Philip. 

The  remains  of  the  murdered  youth  were 
brought  in.    As  they  passed  Waddy  many  believed 

they  bled  afresh  :    he  started  from   his  seat,  and   one 

thrill  of  human  feeling  seemed  to  rush  through  his 
frame.     lie  gazed  for  an  instant,  and  then  covered 

his    face    with     liis    hands.       They    laid    the    corpse 
on  the   long  table,   where,   not    two  hours   before, 

( I 
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the  priest's  supper  had  rested ;  and  deep  groans, 
and  bitter  sobs,  echoed  through  the  humble  room. 
The  murderer  sat  apart,  his  wound  still  bleeding, 
while  all  looked  upon  him  as  a  being  accursed. 

The  early  morning  saw  the  culprit  in  the  hands 
of  justice.  When  he  was  led  forth,  manacled, 
to  the  car  that  was  to  convey  him  to  Wexford 
jail,  he  turned  to  Father  Mike,  and,  showing  his 
wrists,  said,  in  a  deep  under-tone,  "This  is  the 
liberty  you  promised  !" 

"I — I — "  replied  the  priest,  "I  promised  you 
no  liberty.  I  confess,  I  deserved  what  followed. 
You  intimidated  me  by  your  threat,  at  the  very 
moment  wrhen  self  ought  to  have  been  a  secondary 
consideration  ;  but  God  is  wise  —  he  would  not 
suffer  the  murderer  to  escape ;  and  I  am  punished 
for  my  weakness.  But  you  must  have  been  worse 
than  devil,  at  such  a  moment,  to  think  of  harming 
that  spotless  child  ;  repent,  there  is  yet  time — 
repent ;  although  there  can  be  no  deeper  hell  than 
your  own  heart !" 

He  answered  not ;  the  car  and  escort  pursued 
their  way  amid  the  execrations  of  the  peasantry. 

The  wake  took  place  as  usual,  and  great  was 
the  assemblage ;  but  the  untimely  death  of  the 
voung  man   shed  a  gloom  over  it,  which  neither 
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"  tay,  whiskey,  saaS,  or  tobacco,"  could  dissi- 
pate. The  besl  "keener*"  were  collected,  but 
their  hired  cries  were  uot  heeded.  Many  sincere 
tears  were  shed  for  poor  Brian,  and  his  good 
qualities  were  amply  praised.  "Och,  sorra'  oJ  mj 
heart  '"  Bobbed  oul  Molly,  "to  think  the  beautiful 
corpse-  he'd  ha'  made,  if  he'd  been  let  alone  ' 

"  Is  that  y'er  trouble?"  replied  Martin,  who 
was  engaged  in  making  a  cauldron  of  hot  whiskey- 
punch;  "whj  thin,  Molly— only  ye  haven't  much 
mother-wit  to  yVr  own  share — I  think  it's  a 
different  thing  to  that  ye  ought  to  say.'' 

"What  'nd  you  say,  wise  man  Martin?"  in- 
quired  one  of  the  company. 

"  Why,  thin,  I'd  jisl  say.  that  it's  not  much 
matter  how  a  corpse  looks,  go  what  was  onct  inside 
was  beautiful  and  in  the  thrue  way.'' 

Towards  morning,  when  the  principal  aumber 
of  people  had  departed,  and  only  six  or  eight 
aged  women  remained  in  the  apartment  with  the 
body,    Dora     Hay    opened    the     chamber    door    to 

ascertain  that  all   was   quiet  :  and,  throwing   the 
coverlet  over  her  as  a  mantle,  descended  to  the 

"wake-rOOm."   Her  mind  had  keen  shaken,  yet 

at  that  moment  her  purpose  was  aerved  tor  tem- 
porary   exertion,   and   she   clearly   comprehended 
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what    she    was    about    to    undertake.     When    she 
opened  the   door,  her  ghastly  and  unexpected  ap- 
pearance terrified   the  women,  and  they  crowded 
together.     She  advanced  to  the  table  on  which  the 
corpse  lay,  fully  dressed,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country.     The  mangled  head  was  covered, 
and  she  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  the  cloth,  but 
took  one  of  the  hands  in  hers.     She  recoiled  from 
the  first  touch,  and  the  icy  chill  of  death  appeared 
to  have  been  communicated  to  her.     For  some  mo- 
ments she   stood   motionless  as  chiselled  marble  : 
again  she  took  the  hand,  and,  slowly  bending  on 
her  knees,  just  touched  it  with  her  lips;  she  con- 
tinued kneeling  for  about  five  minutes,  with  head 
elevated,   and   lips  moving  as    if  in    prayer ;   but 
BO  sound  escaped  them.      Slowly  she  crossed  her- 
self;   and,    pressing    the    little   crucifix,   that    was 
suspended  from  her  neck,  to  her  heart,  with  the 
game  quiet  step  returned  to  her  apartment. 

The  funeral  was  not  only  numerously  but 
respectably  attended,  for  rich  and  poor  lamented 
Brian's  untimely  end.  And  I  have  before  said 
that  Father  Mike  was  universally  esteemed. 

There  was  an  old  miserable-looking  hag  that 
resided  over  the  Scar  (an  inlet  of  the  sea  that 
separates  Bannow  from  an  adjoining  parish)  and 
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mar  the  ruins  of  the  sewn  castles  of  Clonmines. 
This  wretched  object,  had  she  lived  a  hundred 
years  ago,  would  most  certainly  have  been  burned 
a>  a  witch  j  as  it  was,  she  was  regarded  both  with 
dislike  and  terror  l>v  old  and  young.  Squalid 
in  her  appearance,  her  rags  fluttering  in  ever} 
passing  blast,  she  sit  during  the  funeral  on  one 
of  the  high  tombstones  that  "  mark  the  lowly 
dead."  As  the  crowd  passed  from  the  church- 
yard, she  singled  out  Martin,  and  beckoned  him 
to  her.  Martin  was  not  at  all  flattered  by  the 
distinction  :  but,  too  superstitious  and  too  much 
afraid  of  the  "crone"  not  to  attend  her  command, 
immediately  obej  ed. 

"  God  save  ye  kindly,  Mrs  Madge  !  1  hope  ye 
finds  y'erself  pure  and  finely — I'm  glad  to  Bee  ye. 

••  That's  a  lit'.  Martin  I'inchlev.  and  ye  know- 
it  is;  there's  no  one  glad  to  see  m< — no  our  cares 
if  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  ould  Madge  ! 

Hut    that's    not    what     I    wanted    to    spake    about. 
Man   alive! — if  indeed    ye   be  a   man— don't   stand 

cronauning  then',  hut  come  close — closer  to  me!" 

And     she     Mivtehed     forth      her    hart'     honv     arm, 
and,    grasping    little     Martin'*,    shoulder    with     her 

Long   claw-like   fingers,    drew   him    towards    her, 

as   a    eat    pulls  out    a    mouse    to    execution.       M  \  l 
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know  the  seven  castles  o'  Clonmines  ;  well, 
the  one  next  the  wather,  where  there  are  such 
broad  flat  stones,  ye'll  see  one  bigger  nor  the 
rest :  there,  under  that  you  will  find  what  consarns 
Father  Mike  'bove  the  world,  if  ye'll  take  the 
throuble  to  find  it. —  Shut  y'er  mouth,  Martin, 
and  don't  look  so  like  a  fool.  It's  nothin'  to 
me,  and  it's  little  I  care  who  is  plased  or  displased, 
— only  for  the  sake  of  the  dark-eyed  girl,  that's 
often  done  me  a  kind  turn,  though  she's  not 
long  for  this  world,  for  her  yarn  is  spun.  There, 
go  y'er  ways ;  only,  hark  ye,  mind  whin  ye  go 
to  the  place,  or,  may-be,  ye'll  meet  with  more 
company  nor  ye'd  bargain  for." 

Martin  loved  his  master  too  well  not  to  risk 
even  his  life  for  him  if  it  were  necessary ;  but  he 
felt  delighted  when  he  was  fairly  out  of  Mag's 
sight.  Perfectly  unconscious  of  what  could  "  con- 
>arn  Father  Mike  'bove  the  world,"  he  forded 
the  Scar  (it  was  fortunately  low  water),  and  con- 
cealed himself  among  the  ruins  of  Clonmines  until 
the  evening  closed  ;  he  then  removed  the  large 
flat  stone  she  had  described,  and  dug  like  a  rabbit 
for  some  time,  amongst  the  rubbish,  before  he 
discovered  any  thing.  At  last  he  found  a  small 
bundle   of  papers,    tied   with    red   tape,  and   then 
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a  small  pared.  lie  was  proceeding  in  his  Bearch, 
when  he  thought  be  heard  a  rustling  on  the  pebbly 

shore,  as  if  some  one  was  approaching;  and, 
securing1  what  he  had  found,  hastily  got  behind 
a  projecting  buttress  of  one  of  the  castles.  His 
conjectures  were  right,  for  a  man  immediately 
turned  the  corner  of  a  little  hay,  and  proceeded 
direct  to  the  Hat  stone  which  Martin  had  not  time 
to  replace.  The  Irish  dumb  show  is  verv  expres- 
sive, and  the  gestures  of  the  disappointed  seeker 
were  strongly  indicative  of  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment The  man  at  last  went  away  :  and  Martin. 
wlio.  tn  use  his  own    expression,  had    "lain  snug,' 

proceeded  home  with  his  prize.  Arrived  at  Father 
Mike's,  he  waited  quietly  in  the  chimney  corner 

until  the  priest  was  disengaged;  and  then  went 
into  the  little  parlour,  and.  locking  the  door,  crept 
round  the  room,  spying  and  peeping  about  as  it" 
the  wall  had  ears.  The  priest,  accustomed  to 
Martin's  eccentricities,  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  his  movements;  for.  truth  to  Bay,  he  was  dis- 
cussing his  tumbler  of  whiskey-punch — it  was  not 
as  palatable  as  usual,  for  Dora  had  not  com- 
pounded it.  Martin  at  last  approached  the  great 
chair,  anil  gently  pulled  the  sleeve  of  his  coal  : 
bather  Mike  turned  round  and  awaited  an 
planation. 
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"  I've  got  'em,"  said  Martin,  with  a  knowing 
nod,  "  here ;"  and  he  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and 
putting  his  hand  into  his  bosom  drew  forth  the 
papers. 

"  What  have  you  got,  Martin  ?" 

Martin  grinned. 

"  Can't  you  speak  and  tell  me  what  those  papers 
mean i" 

"  Will  y'er  Reverence  jist  look  into  them,  and 
thin  ye '11  be  sinsible,"  replied  Martin,  at  last. 

Father  Mike  put  on  his  spectacles,  untied  the 
fastening,  and,  to  his  no  small  astonishment,  found 
various  memoranda  concerning  circumstances  long 
past,  which  at  once  convinced  him  that  he  had 
actually  in  his  possession  the  papers  to  which  the 
villain  Waddy  had  alluded.  The  parcel  contained 
a  No  a  few  small  articles  of  plate,  and  some  letters 
that  mysteriously  alluded  to  dark  and  bloody  deeds 
which  either  had  been,  or  were  to  be,  perpetrated. 
Martin  detailed,  in  his  own  way,  the  manner  in 
which  he  obtained  the  papers ;  and  Father  Mike 
had  no  doubt  that  they  were  to  have  been  made 
use  of  to  his  injury  by  some  of  Waddy's  asso- 
ciates. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  Waddy  to 
disclose  his  crimes,  but  in  vain.  Fie  remained 
cool  and  collected;   civil,   but   sarcastic,  to   those 
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who  approached  him  ;  and  appeared  to  summon 
all  his  faculties  for  the  purpose  of  banishing  every 
relic  of  human  feeling  from  his  breast.  When 
his  mother  visited  his  cell  he  received  her  kindly, 
l>ut    betrayed    do  emotion,  although    she    pressed 

him  in  her  anils,  and  wept  upon  his  shoulder 
until  the  fountain  of  her  tears  seemed  dried  up. 

As  the  assizes  drew  near,   rumour   became  more 
busy   than   ever,   and   crimes  were    imputed  to    the 

wretched  man  of  which  it  is  more  than  probable 
he  had  never  been  guilty.     Dora  heard  the  various 

reports  with  an  indifference  that  was  quite  extra- 
ordinary.     She    moved    almost    mechanically   about 

her  uncle's  house,  and  seemed  like  a  being  who, 
though  on  earth,  had  no  connexion  with  it. 
The    day    of    trial    came,    and     lather     Mike    was 

summoned  to  give  evidence  againsl  the  murderer, 

who  had  refused  all  spiritual  aid,  and  would  con- 
verge neither  with  priest  nor  minister. 

The  crowd,  assembled  outside  the  court-house 

of  the  county  town,  was  greater  than  had  ever 
been  collected  on  any  former  occasion.  In  Ire- 
land, the  feelings  of  the  lower  order  of  people  are 

usually  enlisted  in  favour  of  a  prisoner,  tor  they 
appear  to  think  that  all  who  come  under  the  arm 
ot     the    law    are    victims.      But    it    was    nut     BO     in 

«>    ~> 
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Waddy'8  case ;  he  had  murdered  the  kinsman  of 
a  priest,  and  had  attempted  to  violate  the  sanctity 
of  a  priest's  house,  which  is  considered  as  holy 
as  the  altar ;  the  bitterest  execrations  were,  there- 
fore, uttered  against  him. 

Father  Mike  was  making  his  way  through  the 
motley  throng,  when  a  low,  murmuring  growl  ran 
along  the  people ;  and  various  exclamations  of — 
"Oh,  the  murdering  reprobate!" — "Oh,  to  think 
of  it !" — "  Oh,  it  is  impossible  he  could  be  guilty 
of  it!" — struck  upon  the  priest's  ear;  and,  on 
enquiry,  he  soon  learnt  that  Waddy  had  antici- 
pated the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  strangled 
himself  in  prison. 

On  a  slip  of  paper  the  wretched  young  man  had 
penned  the  following  words : — 

"  I  never  will  die  by  the  hangman's  hands. 
Priest,  I  would  have  come  into  court  if  I  had  still 
possessed  the  papers  you  know  of — at  all  events  I 
could  have  destroyed  you.  The  world  has  injured 
me ;  I  have  been  revenged  ;  and  to-morrow  I  shall 
know  if  there  be  indeed  a  hell.  Father,  mother, 
do  not  weep — it  '11  be  all  the  same  in  a  hundred 
years." 

Waddy  was  desperately  resolute  in  the  act  of 
self-destruction ;    for  he   effected    his  purpose    by 
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tearing  off  part  of  his  bed-quilt,  and  twisting  it 
twice  round  bis  throat,  pulling  the  ends  with  bis 
own  hands,  until  the  tirm  grasp  was  relaxed  by 
the  still  firmer  grasp  of  death. 

When  Father  Mike  returned  home,  he  found 
that  Dora  had  been  already  apprised  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  Waddy's  death  ;  bul 
the  event,  fearful  as  it  was,  made  no  alteration  in 
her  manner. 

The  spring  had  passed,  and  the  summer — the 
sunny  summer — was  nearly  ar  its  height,  when 
the  priest  one  evening  entered  Ins  little  parlour, 

and  called  Ins   niece   to   him.      She  was  en^a^ed  at 

her  wheel,  the  only  employment  to  which  she 
attended  ;  it  appeared  to  give  her  occupation 
without  the  effort  of  thinking,  and  she  turned  it 
mechanically  from  morning  until  night 

"  Dora,"  said  the  hind  old  man,  as  she  entered, 
"  Dora,  will  von  take  a  walk  to  the  village  or  up 
the  hill?— you  have  not  been  out  since  Sunday." 

"  Yes,  uncle." 

••Dora,  stay  one  moment;  do  not  break  my 
heart:  it  is  old  now,  and  has  known  much  Borrow 
— much  sorrow  have  1  known  in  this  world.  Dora: 
but,  child,  the  bitteresl  of  all  my  afflictions  would 
be  to  Bee  you— you,  whom  my  heart  so  joyed  in — 
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pine  away,  and  leave  me ;  for  it  will  be  so  if 
this  canker-worm  of  grief  is  not  removed  from 
your  young-  and  innocent  heart.  I  know  it,  my 
child — it  is  destroying  you.  And  oh  !"  continued 
the  weeping  old  man,  as  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
"oh! — with  more  than  enough,  with  plenty,  plenty 
to  my  portion,  of  this  world's  good  —  oh,  Hea- 
venly Father  !  hast  thou  willed  that  I,  an  old, 
grey,  time-worn  man,  should  outlive  all  that  are 
dear  to  me,  and  that  strangers  should  close  my 
eyes  ?" 

Dora  also  knelt,  calmly  and  deliberately,  by 
her  uncle,  and  looked  steadily  in  his  face.  He 
was  much  agitated  ;  and  there  was  something 
about  her  countenance  that  betokened  returning 
feeling  and  interest. 

"  Sure,  Dora,"  he  proceeded,  after  a  pause, 
"  sure  you  can  unburthen  your  mind  to  me  !  Even 
your  duties  to  God  have  all  been  neglected — you 
have  not  been  to  the  confessional  since — " 

"  Stop,  stop  !  I  well  remember  since  when," 
she  interrupted  hastily — "  too  well !  I  have  been 
wrong,  I  know ;  but  all  in  this  world  has  appeared 
to  ine  so  changing,  so  wicked,  so  uncertain!  May- 
be, dear  uncle,  my  head  lias  not  been  right — every 
thing  seems  changed." 
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••  Am  I  changed]  1  )ory  ?" 
"  Oh,  no.  do,  qo  '"—ami  tears,  thai  Bweet  relief 
tit  the  overcharged  bosom,  gushed  from  her  eyes, 

as  Bhe  threw  her  ana-,  with  the  affection  of  form<  c 
days,  round  her  ancle's  neck.  "  I  have  uot  cried 
this  Long,  Long  time  ;  and  now  I  am  bettor — m\ 
head  IS  not  so  heavy — and  I  will  tell  you  now. 
dear  uncle,  all  that  has  passed  in  my  mind.  Brian 
—  poor    Brian!  —  1     did    not    think    of    him    as    he 

thought  of  mo;  and  tin-  black  wickedness  of  that 

had    man.   whose    smile   wiled   away    m\    thoughts  ' 

•but — when   I  Baw   Brian's  corpse,   I   knelt  and 

made  a  vow  that  I  would  go  into  a  convent,  and 
lead  a  holy  lite,  for  his  sake  whom  I  did  not  value 
as  '  ought  I  had  not  courage  to  tell  you,  be- 
cause 1  knew  ve'd  be  loath  to  give  way  to  it. 
on    account    that    y'er    heart   was   ever  and   always 

set  upon  my  being,  as  1  once  was.  gay  and 
cheerful,  and  one  of  the  world  :  hut  there's  some- 
thing within  me  forbids  ir.  Uncle  dear,  I  am 
uot  what  I  was,  and  every  day  that  delays  me 
from  a  holy  life  adds  to  the  sin  of  a  broken  oath." 

The   poor    priest    was    bewildered  —  almost    dis- 
tracted: to  yield  up,  even  to  the  church,  the  fair 

ii;irl  whom  he  had  expected  to  he  the  ble88ing  ami 
Companion    of   his    old   age,    was    a    trial    tor    which 
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he  was  totally  unprepared,  and  which  he  had 
not  strength  to  meet.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  spoke,  and  his  words  were  then  scarcely  arti- 
culate. 

"  Dear  Dora,  I  am  punished !  I  was  a  sinful 
minister  to  the  Almighty,  for  I  gave  you  the  love 
that  belonged  to  him ;  and  now  you  leave  me  in 
age  and  helplessness." 

"  'Tis  to  do  God  service,"  replied  the  girl ;  and 
they  walked  together  through  the  fair  country  in 
sorrow  of  heart,  until  the  chilliness  of  night  warned 
them  home.  The  next  morning,  Father  Mike 
mounted  his  faithful  steed,  and,  at  an  early  hour, 
was  on  the  high  road  to  his  bishop's  house  ;  having 
resolved  to  tell  him  the  whole  story,  and  to  act 
according  to  his  advice.  The  bishop  felt  much 
for  his  old  friend,  and  observed,  that  Dora  could 
easily  be  absolved  from  her  oath,  by  the  church. 
But  her  uncle  knew  that  she  would  persevere, 
with  a  sort  of  insanity,  in  her  determination  so  to 
devote  herself.  Nevertheless,  the  bishop  thought 
he  would  converse  with  her,  and  see  if  any  plan 
could  be  arranged  that  might  render  Father  Mike 
and  his  niece  at  peace  in  their  once  happy  home. 
He  accompanied  the  priest  to  his  dwelling,  and 
felt    convinced,    after    a    brief    conversation    with 
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Dora,    that    her    mind    bad    become    weak    and 
wandering;  however,  be  succeeded  in  persuading 

her    that     she    could    perform    her    vow.    and    still 

remain  with  her  uncle,  as  "it  was  not  Likely  he 
could  live  Long." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  bishop,  "  it  would 
be  almost  killing  1dm  it'  you  wen-  to  leave  him 
now:  but  put  on  the  dress  <>t'  the  holy  Trsi- 
lines — the  order  of  which  you  intend  to  become, 
I  hope,  a  worthy  member— perform  its  penances 
and  prayers,  and  keep  apart  from  the  world  in 
your  uncle's  house  :  yon  will  make  him  happy, 
you  can  do  good  to  your  neighbours,  ami  be  a 
blessing   tn   that   good  man,  whose    hairs   would   go 

down   with  sorrow  to  the  grave   it'  you  deserted 

him  ill  his  old  age." 

Dora  has  now  been  some  years  truly  a  blessing 

to  her  uncle  and  the  neighbouring  pool-:  but  it 
is  difficult  to  deit  rmine  whether  or  not  her  intel- 
lects are  gaining  strength,  as  she  holds  no  con- 
verse with  any  one  except  lather  Mike,  She 
passes,  in  her  I  valine  dress,  from  cottage  to 
cottage,  the  ministering  angel  of  peace  to  the 
afflicted:  neither  joy,  nor  it  would  seem  Borrow, 
have  marked  her  pale,  marble-like   countenance; 

and  little  Martin,  who  wears  like  a  Turke)   carpet. 
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often  observes,  as  she  passes  with  slow  but  noise- 
less step  along  the  old  kitchen — 

"  To  think  of  that  banshee-looking  cratur  being 
the  dancing,  singing  fairy — light  of  eye,  light  of 
foot,  light  of  heart — until  that  horrid  night  of 
blood  and  sin  that  brought  desolation  even  to 
the  house  of  Father   Mike!'"* 


*  Since  this  story  was  first  published,  the  amiable  and  excel- 
lent man,  Father  Mike,  has  been  summoned  to  another  and 
a  better  world.  He  had  indeed  a  heart  "  open  as  the  day  to 
melting  charity;"  and  his  white  hairs  went  down  with  honour 
to  the  grave.  A  few  moments  before  he  breathed  his  last,  he 
beckoned  one  of  his  attendants  to  the  bed-side,  a  nd  whispered 
"  Give  my  blessing  to  all  who  live,  and  all  who  ever  have  lived, 
in  Bannow!"  He  was,  I  believe,  in  the  eighty-first  or  eighty-, 
second  year  of  his  age. 


MASTER    BEN. 


village  tutor  !— eay  on,  I  pray  you. 


M  LSTER     BEN. 

J'.m.i.,  and  gaunt,  and  stately,  was  "  Master 
Hen  :"  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  white,  mingled 
with  tin  slightly-curling  brown,  hair  thai  shaded  a 
forehead,  high  ami  Bomewhal  oarrow.  With  all 
ni_\  partiality  t'<>r  this  very  respectable  personage, 

1    muSl    confess   that    his   physiognomy  was  neither 

handsome  aor  interesting  :  yei  there  was  a  calm 
and  gentle  expression  in  his  pale  grey  eyes,  that 
told  of  much  kind-heartedness — even  to  the  meanest 
of  God's  creatures.  1 1  i^  Bteps  were  strides:  his 
voice  shrill,  like  a  boatswain's  whistle  ;  and  his 
learning — prodigious ! — the  unrivalled  dominie  of 
the  country  for  five  miles  round. 

Although  the  cabin  of  Master  Ben  was  built 
>>f  the  blue  shingle,  so  common  along  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland,  ami  was  perched,  like  the  nest  <>t 
a  pewet,  on  one  of  the  highest  crags  in  the  neigh- 
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bourliood  of  Bannow ;  although  the  aforesaid 
Master  Ben,  or  (as  he  was  called  by  the  gentry) 
"  Mister  Benjamin,"  had  worn  a  long  black  coat 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years — in  summer,  as  an 
open  surtout,  which  flapped  heavily  in  the  gay 
sea-breeze — and  in  winter,  firmly  secured  by  a 
large  wooden  pin  around  his  throat — the  dominie 
was  a  person  of  much  consideration,  and  more 
loved  than  feared,  even  by  the  little  urchins  who 
often  felt  the  effects  of  his  "system  of  education." 
Do  not,  therefore,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  his 
was  one  of  the  paltry  hedge-schools,  where  all  the 
brats  contribute  their  "  sod  o'  turf,"  or  "  their 
small  trifle  o'  pratees,"  to  the  schoolmaster's  fire 
or  board.  No  such  thing ; — though  I  confess  that 
"  Mister  Benjamin"  would  occasionally  accept  "a 
hand  of  pork,"  a  kreel  or  even  a  lush  of  turf,  or 
three  or  four  hundred  of  "  white  eyes,"  or  "  Lon- 
don ladies,"*  if  they  were  presented  in  a  proper 
manner,  by  the  parents  of  his  favourite  pupils. 

To  the  lovers  of  unsophisticated  nature,  it  was 
a  pleasing  sight  to  view  his  cottage  assemblage  on 
a  fresh  summer  morning; — such  rosy,  laughing, 
romping  things  !     "  The  juniors,"  with  their  rich 

*  Potatoes  held  in  high  esteem. 
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curly  heads,  red  cheeks,  and  bright  dancing  eyes, 
seated  in  tolerably  straight  lines — many  on  narrow 
strips  of  blackened  deal — the  remnants,  probably, 

of  soiiu'  shipwrecked  vessel-  supported  at  either 
end  by  fragments  of  grey  rock:  others  on  portions 
of  the  rock  itself,  that  "  Master  Hen"  used  to  sa\. 
"  though  not  very  asy  to  sit  upon  for  the  gossoons, 
were  yet  clane  and  not  much  trouble."  "The 
seniors."  tine  clever-looking  fellows,  intent  on 
their  sums  or  copies — either  standing  at,  or  leaning 
on.  the  blotted  %i  desks,"  that  extended  along 
two  sidrs  of  tin-  school-room,  kitchen,  or  whatever 
you  may  please  to  call  s()  purely  Irish  an  apart- 
1 1 n  iit :    the   chimney  admitted  a   large  portion   of 

storm   or  sunshine,  as   might    chance  j    hut   the    low 

wooden  partition,  which  divided  this  useful  room 
from  the  Bleeping  part  of  the  cabin,  at  once  told 
that  Master  lien's  dwelling  was  of  a  superior  order. 
At  lour,  the  dominie  always  dismissed  his  as- 
sembly,  and  heart-cheering  was  the  joy  that 
succeeded.  On  the  long  summer  evenings,  the 
merry  groups  would  scramble  down  the  clifiEs  — 
which,  in  many  places,  overhang  the  wide- 
spreading  ocean     heedless  of  danger — 

•■  And  jump,  and  laugh,  and  -limit,  ami  clap  their  hands 
In  noisj  merriment 
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The  seniors  then  commenced  lobster  and  crab- 
hunting,  and  often  showed  much  dexterity  in 
hooking  the  gentlemen  out  of  their  rocky  nests, 
with  a  long,  crooked  stick  of  elder,  which  they 
considered  "  lucky."  The  younkers  were  gene- 
rally content  with  shrimping,  or  knocking  the 
limpits— or,  as  they  call  them,  the  "  branyans," 
off  the  rocks ;  while  the  wee-wee  ones  slyly 
watched  the  ascent  of  the  razor-fish,  whose  deep 
den  they  easily  discovered  by  its  little  mountain 
of  sand. 

Even  during  their  hours  of  amusement,  Master 
Ben  was  anxious  for  their  welfare ;  and  enthroned 
on  a  high  pinnacle,  that  commanded  a  boundless 
view  of  the  wide-spreading  sea,  with  its  numerous 
creeks  and  bays,  he  would  patiently  sit,  hour  after 
hour — one  eye  fixed  on  some  dirty,  wise,  old 
book,  while  the  other  watched  the  various  schemes 
and  scamperings  of  his  quondam  pupils — until  the 
fading  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  shrill 
-ci  cams  of  the  sea-birds,  warned  master  and  scholar 
of  the  coming  night. 

Every  one  agreed  that  "  Master  Ben"  was 
very  learned — but  how  he  became  so  was  what 
nobody  could  tell; — some  said  (for  there  are 
scandal-mongers  in  every  village),  that  long  time 
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past.  Mister  Ben's  father  was  convicted  of  trea- 
Bonable  practices)  and  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
"foreign  parts'  to  Bave  his  life:  his  child  was 
the  companion  of  his  wanderings,  according  ro 
tlii^  statement  Hut  there  was  another,  far  more 
probable j — iliat  our  dominie  had  been  a  pooi 
scholar— a  class  of  students,  peculiar,  I  believe, 
t(»  Ireland)  who  travel  from  province  to  province, 
with  Batchels  on  their  backs,  containing  hooks, 
and  whatever  provisions  are  given  them,  and 
devote  their  time  to  study  and  he^u-in^.  The 
pooresl  peasanl  will  Bhare  his  last  potatoe  with  a 
wandering  scholar,  and  there  is  always  a  couch 
of  clean  straw  prepared  for  him  in  the  warmesl 
corner  of  an  Irish  cabin.  Be  these  Burmises  true 
or  false,  every  body  allowed  that  Master  Ben 
w.is  the  most  clever  schoolmaster  between  Bannow 
and  Bargj  •.  he  would  even  correct  lather  Sinnotl 
himself,  "  on  account  o'  the  bog  Latin  his  Reve- 
rence used  at  tin.-  altar  itself."  "  His  Reverence" 
always  took  this  in  good  part,  laughed  at  it,  hut 

never  omitted  adding,   slyly,    "the   poor   cratur  ! — 

ho  thinks  be  knows  betther  than  me!"  I  must 
say  that  the  laugh  which  concluded  this  gent*  oc< 
was  much  more  joyous  than  that  at  the  commence- 
ment 
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The  dominie's  life  passed  very  smoothly,  and 
with  apparent  comfort ; — strange  as  it  may  sound 
to  English  ears — comfort.  A  mild,  halfwitted 
sister,  who  might  be  called  his  shadow — so  silently 
and  calmly  did  she  follow  his  steps,  and  do  all  that 
could  be  done  to  make  the  only  being  she  loved 
happy — shared  his  dwelling.  The  potatoes  she 
planted,  dug,  and  picked,  with  her  own  hands ; 
milked  and  tended  "  Nanny"  and  "  Jenny,"  two 
pretty,  merry  goats,  who  devoured  not  only  the 
wild  heather  and  fragrant  thyme,  which  literally 
covers  the  sand-banks  and  hills  of  Bannow,  but 
made  sundry  trespasses  on  the  flower-beds  at  the 
"  great  house,"  and  defied  pound,  tether,  and 
fetter,  with  the  most  roguish  and  provoking  impu- 
dence. I  had  almost  forgotten — but  she  small- 
plaited  in  a  superior  and  extraordinary  manner; 
and — poor  thing  ! — she  was  as  vain  of  that  qualifi- 
cation as  any  young  lady  who  rumbles  over  the 
keys  of  a  grand  piano,  and  then  triumphantly 
informs  the  audience  that  she  has  played  "  The 
Storm." 

"  Changeful  are  all  the  scenes  of  life,"  says 
somebody  or  other;  and  when  I  was  about  ten 
years  old,  "  Master  Ben"  underwent  two  very 
severe    trials — trials    the    poor    man    had    never 
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anticipated;  one  was  teaching,  or  trying  to  teach, 
nit'  the  multiplication  table — an  act  bo  mortal  man 
(01  woman  either)  ever  could  accomplish;  the  other 
was— falling  in  Love.  As  -;  Master  Ben"  was 
the  best  arithmetician  in  the  county,  be  was  the 
person  fixed  on  to  instruct  me  in  the  must  puzzling 
science — no  small  compliment  I  assure  you — and 
be    was   obliged   to   arrange,   so  as   to   Leave    his 

pupils  twice  ;i  week  for  two  loii^-  hours.  '•  Master 
Ben"  rose  iii  estimation  surprisingly,  when  this 
was  known:  and.  on  the  Strength  of  it.  i;-ot  two- 
pence   instead  of  three-halfpence   a   week    from    his 

West  scholars:  be  thought  be  should  also  gain 
credit  h\  his  new  pupil's  progress.  How  vain 
are  man's  imaginings  !  Prom  the  Hist  intimation 
I    received    of    the    intended    visits    of   my    tutor.     1 

felt  a   most    lively  anticipation  of  much   fun  and 

mischief. 

"  Now.   Miss,  dear,  don't   ho  full  o'  y'e?  tricks. 
said    pretty    Peggy    O'Dell,    who   had    the    especial 

care  of  my  person.     "  Now.  Miss,  dear,  stand  as) 

— you  won't? — well,  then,  I'll  not  tell  ye  the  news 
— DO,  not  a  word!  Oh.  ye're  asy  now.  are  ye  I 
Well,  then  to-morrow.  Prank  tells  me.  Mister 
lien  is  to  come  to   tache  you  the  figures;  and  good 

rason  has  Prank  to  know,  for  be  druv  the  carriage 
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to  Mister  Ben's  own  house,  and  hard  the  mistress 
say  all  about  it ;  and  that  was  the  rason  you  were 
left  at  home,  mavourneen,  with  your  own  Peggy ; 
becase  the  ladies  wished  to  keep  it  all  sacret  like, 
till  they'd   tell    ye   their   own  selves.     Oh,  Miss, 
dear,  asy — asy — till  I  tie  y'er  sash  ! — there,  now — 
now  you  may  run  off;   but  stay   one  little  minit 
—  take  kindly  to   the  figures.     I   know  you  can't 
abide    them    now,    but    I    hear    they    are    main 
useful ;    and   take   to  it  asy — as  quiet  as  ye  can : 
Mister  Ben  has  fine  laming,  and  expicts  much  cre- 
dit for  tacheing  the  likes  of  you.     And  why  not?" 
Poor  Benjamin  ! — he  certainly  did  stride  to  the 
manor,   and   into  the   study?   next  morning;    and, 
in  due  time,   I  worked    through,  that  is,  I  wrote 
out,    the    questions    and    copied    the    sums,    with 
surprising'  dexterity,  in  "  numeration,"  "  addition 
of   integers,"    "  compound    subtraction,"   and   en- 
tered   the    "  single    rule    of    three    direct,"    with 
much  eclat.     My  book  was  shown,  divested  of  its 
blots  by  my  kind    master's   enduring   knife;    and 
even    my    cousin    (the    only  arithmetician    in    the 
family)  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  if  I 
did  the  sums  myself  I  was  a  very  good  girl  indeed. 
That    if   destroyed    my    reputation.      1    had   too 
much  honour  to  tell  a  storv. 


\\  bat   a  passion    to    be  rum   the   dominie   got 
into  flu-  nt\i  day,  when  informed  of  my  disgrai 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  long  thin  man  in  a  passion, 

to   this   vcrv    hour;    there   is   nothing   on   earth   like 

it.  except  a  Lombardy  poplar  in  a  storm.  How- 
ever, it"  poor  Master  Hen  was  tormented  in  the 
study  l>\  me,  he-  was  more  tormented  in  the 
servants'  hall  by  pretty   Peggy. 

Peggy  was  exactly  a  lively  Irish  coquet  :  such 
merry,   twinkling  black  eyes :    such   white    teeth, 

which   were  often  exposed   by  the   loud  and  joyOUS 

laugh,  that  extended  her  large  hut  well-formed 
mouth;  and  such  a  bounding,  lissom  figure,  always 
(no  small  merit  in  an  Irish  lassie)  neatly,  if  not 
tastefully,  arrayed,     she  was  an  especial  favourite 

with  m\  dear  grandmother,  who  had  always  been 
her  patron   from    early  childhood  :   and   Pegg)   fully 

and   highly    valued   herself  on  this  account.      Then 
she   could   read  and   write    in    her   own    way  j    v. 
lace  caps,  with   pink  and   blue  hows:   ami.  as  enris 

were   interdicted,    braided    her   raven    locks   with 

much  care  and  attention. 

The  smartest,  prettiest  girl  at  wake  or  pattern, 
for  ten  miles  round,  was  certainly  Peggy  O'Dell: 
and  many  lovers  had  she,  from  Thomas  Mnrph\ 
of  the   Hill   (tlii'  riche8t),    who    had  a  COW,  sj\    pigs, 

R   '> 
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and   all    requisites  to  make  a  woman    happy,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account;   to  Wandering  Will 
(the  poorest),   who,   though  not  five-and-twenty, 
had  been  a  jovial  sailor,  a  brave  soldier,  a  capital 
tiddler,  a  very  excellent  cobbler,  a  good  practical 
surgeon    (he    had   performed    several    very    clever 
operations  as  a  dentist  and  bone-setter,    I   assure 
you),  and  at  last  settled  as  universal  assistant  in 
the  manor-house  ;  cleaned  the  carriage  and  horses 
with     Frank,     waited     at     table      with     Dennis, 
helped  Martha  to  carry  home  the  milk,  instructed 
Peter  Kean  how  to  train  vines  in  the  Portuguese 
fashion    (which    foreign   treatment   had   so   ill   an 
effect  on  our  poor  Irish  vines  that,  to  Wandering 
Will's  eternal  disgrace,  they  withered  and  died — 
a  circumstance  honest  Peter  never  failed  to  remind 
him    of,  whenever   he    presumed  to  suggest   any 
alteration  in  horticultural  arrangements),   had  the 
exclusive    care    of    the    household    brewing,    and 
was     even    detected     in     assisting    old     Margaret 
limiting  the   round    meadow  for   eggs,   which  the 
obstinate  lady-fowl  preferred  hiding  amongst  brakes 
and    bushes   to  depositing  in   a  proper  manner  in 
the  hen-house.     Moreover,  Will  was  "the  jewil" 
of  all  the  country  during  the  hunting  and  shooting 
season — knew    all    the    fox-earths,  and  defied   the 
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simple  cunning  <»t  bare  and  partridge  :  made  love 
to  ;ill  the  pretty  girls  in  the  village;  and,  as  he 
was  handsomi .  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  one  of 
Ids  beautiful  eyesj  every  body  '-aid  thai  no  one 
would  refuse  William,  were  he  even  as  poor 
again  as  he  was — an  utter  impossibility.  The 
rumour  spread,  however,  that  Ids  wandering  af- 
fections were  actually  settled  into  a  serious 
attachment    for    Peggy;    but    who   Peggy  was  in 

love    with    was   another    matter.      She    jested    with 

every  body,  and  laughed  more  at  Master  1  J« -n 
than  at  any  one  else;  she  was  always  delighted 
when  an  opportunity  occurred  <>t"  playing  off  droll 
tricks  to  bis  disadvantage;  and  Borne  of  her  jokes 
were  so  practical  that  the  housekeeper  fre- 
quently threatened  to  inform  her  mistress  of  her 
pranks.  Master  Ben  was  always  the  first  to 
prevent  thi>:  and  his  constant  remonstrance 
••  Mistress  Betty,  let  the  innocent  cratur  alone, 
she  manes  no  harm,  she  knows  I  don't  mind  her 
youthful  fun— the  cratur !  "  saved  Peggj  many  a 
reproof. 

One  morning  I  had  hern  more  than  ordinarily 
inattentive;  and  mv  tutor,  perplexed,  or  as  he 
termed  it.  "  fairly  bothered,"  requested  to  speak 
t<>    m\    cfrandmother ;     when    she     orranted    him 
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audience.  He  stammered  and  blundered  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  lie  wanted  to  speak  about;  at  length  out 
it  came — "  He  had  saved  a  good  pinny  o'  money," 
and  thought  it  time  to  settle  in  life. 

"  Settle,  Mister  Benjamin  ! — why,  I  always 
thought  you  were  a  settled,  sober  man.  What 
do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  my  grandmother. 

"To  get  married,  ma'am;"  rousing  all  his 
energies  to  pronounce  the  fatal  sentence. 

"  Married  !  "  repeated  my  grandmother ;  "  mar- 
vied ! — you,  Benjamin  Rattin,  married  at  your 
time  of  life  ! — and  to  whom  ?" 

«  I  was  only  eight-and-forty,  madam,"  he 
replied  (drawing  himself  up),  "  my  last  birth- 
day ;  and,  by  your  lave,  I  mane  to  marry  Peggy 
O'Dell." 

''  Peggy! — you  marry  Peggy!"  She  found  it 
impossible  to  maintain  the  sober  demeanour 
necessary  when  such  declarations  are  made. 
••  Mister  Benjamin,  Peggy  is  not  twenty,  gay 
and  giddy  as  a  young  fawn;  and,  I  must  confess, 
i  should  not  like  her  to  marry  for  four  or  five 
years.  Now,  as  you  certaiidy  cannot  wait  all 
that  time,  I  think  you  ought  to  think  of  some 
one  else." 
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"  Your  pardon,  madam;  she  is  my  first,  and 
shall  be  my  last,  love.  And  I  know."  added  the 
dominie,  looking  modestlj  <>n  the  carpet,  "  thai 
she  has  a  tindernes8  for  me." 

••  What  !  Peggj  a  tenderness  for  you  ! — pooi 
child! — quite  impossible  ! "  Baid  my  grandmother; 
••she  never  had  the  tenderness  you  mean  for 
any  Living  man,  I'll  answer  for  it:'  and  the 
hell  was  rung  to  summon  Miss  Peggy  to  th< 
presence. 

She  entered  -blushed  and  simpered  at  the 
first  questions  put  to  her:  at  last  in\  grandmother 
deliberately  asked  her,  it  she  had  given  Mr  Ben 
encouragement  at  any  time— and  this  ahe  most 
Bolemnly  denied. 

••  Oh,  \"ii  bard-hearted  girl  you! — did  you  evei 
cease  laughing  from  the  time  I  came  in  till  I  went 
diit  o1  the  house?  -weren't  you  always  smiling  at 
me,  and  playing  your  pranks,  and — " 

"Stop!"  said  Peggy,  at  oner  assuming  a 
grave  and  Berious  manner  "Stop:  may-be  I 
laughed  too  much — hnt  I  shall  cr)  more,  it" — 
(and  she  fell  on  In  i  knees  at  m\  grandmother's 
feet) — it'   ye   don't    forgive   me,    mistress,  dear 

almost  the  first,   sartainly  the  last,  time  I  shall  ever 

offend  you." 
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"  Child,  you  have  not  angered  me;"  replied 
my  grandmother,  who  saw  her  emotion  with 
astonishment. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  I  know  best — I  have — I  have — 
I  know  I  have  ! — but  I'll  never  do  so  more — never 
— never!" — and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Poor  Master  Ben  stood  aghast. 

"  Speak,"  said  my  grandmother,  almost  be- 
wildered: "speak,  and  at  once — what  have  you 
done?" 

"  Oh  !  he  over-persuaded  me,  and  said  ye'd 
never  consint  till  it  was  done  ;  and  so  we  m en- 
married,  last  night,  at  Judy  Ryan's  station." 

"  Married  !  to  whom,  in  the  name  of  wonder?" 

"Oh,  Willy— Wandering  Willy;  but  he'll 
never  wander  more:  he'll  be  tame  and  stead}. 
and  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he'll  sarve  you 
and  yours;  and  only  forgive  me,  your  poor  Peggy, 
that  ye  saved  from  want,  and  that  '11  never  do  the 
like  again — no,  never  ! "  The  poor  girl  clasped 
her  hands  imploringly,  but  did  not  dare  to  look 
her  mistress  in  the  face.  My  grandmother  rose, 
and  left  the  room  ;  she  was  much  offended,  nor 
eoidd  it  be  denied  that  Peggy's  conduct  was 
highly  improper.  The  child  of  her  bounty,  she 
had    aeted     with     duplicity,    and     married    a    man 
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whose  unsteady  habits  promised  little  for  ber 
comfort 

Poor  Master  Ben ! — lovers'  Borrows  furnish 
abundant  themes  for  jesl  and  jesters;  Imt  the\ 
arc  not  less  serious  on  that  account  to  those  im- 
mediately concerned  in  les  affaires  du  caeur. 
W'Ik'h  he  heard  the  confession  that  she  was  Huh 
married)  he  looked  at  her  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  quitted  the  manor-house,  with  a  firm 
determination  never  to  enter  it  again.  Pcgg) 
and  her  husband  were  dismissed;  Imt  a  good 
situation  was  goon  procured  for  Will,  as  com- 
mander of  ;i  Small  vessel  that  traded  from 
Waterford  to  Bannow,  with  corn.  coal,  timber, 
"  and  sundries."  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  In- 
made  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband. 

Winter  had  nearly   passed,  and   Peggj    almost 

ceased    to   dread    the    sinnih.    that    yearly    Strew   s<> 

inan\  wreck>  along  that  fearful,  frowning  coast. 
Her  little  cabin  was  a  neat  cheerful  dwelling,  in 
a  slu'l  ered  nook;  and  often,  during  her  husband's 
absence,  did  she  go  forth  to  look  out  upon  the 
ocean-flood, 

••  With  imt  a  sound  beside,  except  when  flew 
.Unit  the  lapwing  of  the  grey  curlew  ; 

and  gaze,  and  watch  for  his  >;iil  on  the  blue  waters. 

i;  ."> 
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On  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,   he    had   been 
long-  expected  home,  and  many  of  the  rich  farmers, 
who   used  coal  instead  of  turf,  went  down  to  the 
pier  to  inquire  if  the  "  Pretty  Peggy"  (so  Will 
called   his    boat)    had    come    in.     The    wind   was 
contrary,   but,   as    the    weather   was   fair,   no  one 
thought  of  danger.     Soon,  the  little  bark  hove  in 
sight,  and  soon  was  Peggy  at  the  pier,  watching 
for  his  figure  on  deck,  or  for  the  waving  of  hat 
or  handkerchief,  the  beloved  token  of  recognition : 
but  no  such  token  appeared.     The    dreadful   tale 
was  soon  told.     Peggy,  about  to  become  a  mother, 
was  already  a  widow. 

Will  had  fallen  overboard,  in  endeavouring  to 
secure  a  rope  that  had  slipped  from  the  side  of 
his  vessel;  the  night  was  dark,  and  one  deep, 
heavy  splash  alone  knelled  the  departure  of  poor 
Wandering  Willy. 

Peggy,  forlorn  and  desolate,  suffered  the  bitter 
pains  of  child-birth;  and  in  a  few  hours  expired 
— her  heart  was  broken. 

About  five  years  after  this  melancholy  event, 
I  was  rambling  amongst  the  tombs  and  ruins  of 
the  venerable  church  of  Bannow.  Every  stone  of 
that  old  pile  is  hallowed  to  my  remembrance ;  its 
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bleat  situation,  the  barren  Band-hills  thai  surround 

it,  and 

"  The  measured  chime,  the  thundering  burst,1 

•  if  the  boundless  ocean,  always  rendered  it.  in  mj 

earliest  days,  a  place  of  grand  and  overpowering 
interest.     Even  now — 

■'  I  miss  the  voire  ui  waves  -the  tir-t 
That  awoke  my  childhood's  glee;" 

and  often  think  of  the  rocks,  and  cliffs,  and  I >lm- 
sea,  that  first  Led  my  thoughts  "  from  nature  up 
to  nature's  God  ' 

I  looked  through  the  high-arched  window  into 
the  churchyard,  and  observed  an  elderly  man. 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  employed  in  pulling  up  the 

docks     and     nettles    that     overshadowed    a    humble 

grave  under  the  south  wall.  A  pale,  delicate  little 
girl  quietly  and  silently  watched  all  he  did  ;  and. 
when  no  offensive  weed  remained,  carefully  scat- 
tered over  it  a  large  nosegay  of  fresh  flowers,  and. 
instructed  l>\  the  aged  man,  knelt  on  the  mound, 
and  lisped  a  simple  prayer  to  the  memory  of  hei 
mother. 

It  was,   indeed,  mv   old   friend,    "  Master  Ben  :'" 

the  pale  child  he  had  long  called  his — ii   was  th< 

orphan    daughter    of    William    and     Peggy.       Hi" 
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love  was  not  the  love  of  worldlings;  despite  his 
outward  man,  it  was  pure  and  unsophisticated : 
it  pleased  God  to  give  him  the  heart  to  be  a 
father  to  the  fatherless.  The  girl  is  now  the 
blessing  of  his  old  age  ;  and,  as  he  has  long  since 
given  up  his  school,  he  finds  much  amusement  in 
instructing  his  adopted  child,  who,  I  understand, 
lias  already  made  great  progress  in  his  favourite 
science  of  numbers. 


II  OS  PITA  UT\ 


"  Hospitality— no  formality- 
There  you  '11  ever  see." 

Old  Song. 


HOSPITALITY  . 

"Hospitality — do  formality — there  you  '11  evei 
see."  Quite  true — true  to  the  vi t\  Letter  ;  and 
there  was  not  u  more  hospitable  house  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster  than  Barrytown.  "  Kimlh 
welcome"  was  visibly  expressed  by  every  coun- 
tenance, and  every  thing  bore  the  stamp  of — 
"  Hospitality  !"  The  master  was  large;  the  house 
was  large;  the  trees  were  large;  the  entrance- 
gates  were  large;  the  servants  were  large;  all 
the  domestic  animals  were  large  ;  the  worthy 
owner's  heart  was  large — and  so  was  his  purse. 
His  i-Nt;itr-<  were  the  must  unencumbered  for 
twenty  miles  round ;  I  say  the  most  unencum- 
bered, for  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  they  were 
perfectly  tree  —that  would,  indeed,  have  been  a 
marvel  not  to  be  accounted  for,  in  Ireland;  but, 
as  he  had  lived,  and  was  likely  to  fud  his  life, 
in   a  state   of  single   blessedness,    he  allowed    a 
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mortgage  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  remain  upon 
the  property ;  the  interest,  to  be  sure,  accumulated 
rapidly,  and  it  was  suffered  to  accumulate — "  for," 
said  the  good-natured  old  gentleman,  "  the  interest, 
if   paid,   will   do   Hugh    Collins    little    good;   and 
as  he  has  a  large  family,  and  is  a  worthy  fellow, 
let  it  run  on — it  will   be   a   sure   income  for  his 
children,  poor  things,  some  day  or  other."     This 
feeling,  and  the  besetting  sin  of  Ireland — "  pro- 
crastination,"  prevented    the   respected    owner    of 
Barrytown  from  suffering  any  thing  like  uneasi- 
ness.    He  lived  on,  as  usual,  cheerful  and  happy ; 
his  house,  particularly  in  the  shooting  or  summer 
season,    full    of    company,    more    numerous    than 
select,    but   all    determined    to    enjoy  themselves, 
and   Mr  Barry,  their  worthy  host,   determined  to 
promote  their  enjoyment.     I  have  said  his  house 
was   large — it  was  almost  magnificent.      It  stood 
on  a  gentle  declivity,  and  commanded  a  pleasing, 
though  not  very  extensive,  prospect;  the  entrance- 
hall  was  lofty  and  wide  ;   the  nails  well  garnished 
with  fowling-pieces,  fishing-rods,  and,  at  the  fur- 
thermost  end,   the    antediluvian   horns   of  a  mon- 
strous   elk    spread    even    to    the    ceiling's    height. 
Of   tliis    extraordinary    production    of   nature    Mr 
Barry  was  very  proud,  and  boldly  challenged  the 
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DiiMiii  Museum  to  produce  its  equaL  The  pave- 
ment <it  the  liall  was  formed  of  beautiful  Kilkenny 
marble;  its  polish  certainly  had  departed,  \<r  the 
rich  and  varied  veins  were  distinctl)  visible. 
Dogs  of  various  sizes  -from  the  Btatelj  Dane, 
the  graceful  stag-hound,  the  shagg)  Newfound- 
land—  to  the  fawning  spaniel,  the  little  rat- 
catching,  black-muzzled  terrier,  and  the  Bleep) 
silk)  Blenheim— considered  the  hall  as  their  own 
exclusive  property,  ye\  lived  on  terms  of  perfect 

g 1  fellowship  with  a  Killarney  eagle,  a  Scotch 

raven,   and   a    beautiful    Angola   cat,  who   shared 

the     same     territory  J     the     latter,     indeed,     looked 

upon   a  deer-skin-covered  couch  as  devoted  to  her 
sole  use  and  benefit 

The  great  dining-room  was  worth)  of  sucli 
an  entrance;  it  was  wainscotted  with  black  oak, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  apartment  the  extreme 
darkness  ol  the  wood  threw  into  strong  relief  the 
massive  sideboard,  with  its  highly-wrought,  antique 
plate.  The  dining-table  rested  on  enormous  pillar-. 
and  bore  evident  marks  of  having  seen  good 
Bervice  in  convivial  times;  the  chairs  were  high- 
backed  and  richly  carved,  cushioned  with  crimson 
damask  :  and  the  large  wine-coolers  and  plate- 
buckets    were    rimmed     and    hooped    with     silver. 
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"  The  family  canvass,"  in  heavy  frame- work, 
smiled  or  frowned  along  the  walls  just  as  they 
ought  to  smile  or  frown ;  and  were,  to  say  the 
truth,  a  grim,  clumsy-looking  set  of  personages : 
even  the  pastoral  young  lady,  who  was  playing 
on  a  pipe — the  sheep  (I  suppose  they  were  sheep) 
looking  tearfully  in  her  face — her  well-powdered 
hair  graced  by  a  celestial  blue  ribband ;  even  she, 
the  beauty  of  the  party,  squinted  most  frightfully. 
15 ut  the  good  Mr  Barry  had  a  profound  vene- 
ration for  them  all,  so  we  will  leave  them  without 
further  comment.  The  curtains  and  carpet  had 
seen  their  best  days,  and  Mr  Barry  had  been 
talking  about  purchasing  new  for  the  last  ten 
years;  nevertheless,  the  old  remained,  and,  to  say 
the  best  of  them,  looked  very  venerable.  The  with- 
drawing-room,  or,  as  the  "master"  called  it,  the 
ladies'  proper  apartment,  held  a  motley  assemblage 
of  new  and  old  furniture  ;  a  splendid  rose-wood 
piano  was  placed  next  to  a  towering  old  triangular 
flower-stand,  with  monkey  heads,  and  scallop 
shells  at  the  corners,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
served  as  a  "  what-not."  Silken  Ottomans  re- 
clined, in  eastern  luxury,  near  less  elegant,  but 
more  sedate,  hard-stuffed  sofas ;  and  a  lumber- 
ing old    arm-chair,   covered   with    cream-coloured 
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embroidered  satin,  the  cushion  fringed  and  tas- 
selled  with  gold,  Btood  to  the  right  of  the  fire- 
place :  a  small  stool,  garnished  after  tin'  same 
antique  fashion,  and  a  little  table,  inlaid  with 
silver,  which  appeared  hardly  able  to  Biipport  an 

old    family   I>il>lc.  with   studded   dump's,  were  placed 

beside  it. 

The  interesting  occupier  of  the  arm-chair  was 
no  less  a  pri-s.iii  than  Lady  Florence  Barry,  the 
mother  of  the  hospitable  master.  I  never  saw 
so  beautiful  a  relic  of  female  nobility  :  when  I 
remember  her  she  was  verging  mi  her  ninetieth 
birth-day :— her  figure  delicate  and  much  bent: 
her  eye  black  as  jet,  small,  and  sparkling,  fringed 
h\  brows  and  lashes  which  time  had  rendered 
perfectly  white.  Her  features  had  been  hand- 
some, hut  at  such  an  age  were  much  wrinkled,  and 
her  own  hair,  Btraightly  combed  from  under  the 
high  lappet  cap,  added  t<>  her  venerable  appear- 
ance. The  dress  she  wore  was  alwavs  of  the  most 
valuable  Mack  Genoa  velvet  or  satin,  made  after 

the  olden  mode,  with  deep  rutHes  of  Meeklin 
or   Brussels    lace,    and   a   small   cloak    of  rich    Mack 

silk,  fastened  at  the  breast  witj)  a  diamond  brooch. 
The  old  lad)  was  very  deaf,  but  her  Bight  was 
perfect ;  and  when  she  received  her  son'-  guests, 
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she  did  it  with  so  much  grace,  so  much  dignity, 
that  it  could  never  be  forgotten.  Perhaps  the 
affectionate  respect  and  attention  manifested  by 
Mr  Barry  to  his  mother  was  the  most  delightful 
trait  in  his  character.  "  She  brought  noble  blood 
and  a  princely  dower  to  my  father,"  he  would 
say,  "  and  made  him  a  true  and  loving  wife  to 
the  end  of  his  days;  and  when,  in  the  full  bloom 
of  womanhood,  she  became  husbandless,  for  my 
sake  she  remained  so.  Can  I  honour  her  too 
much  ?" 

Mr  Barry  had  nothing  in  particular  to  distin- 
guish him  from  "  the  raale  true-born  gintrv." 
He  had  a  fair  and  open  brow,  that  unerring  index 
to  a  noble  soul,  and  a  manly  expression  of  coun- 
tenance ;  but  he  had  more  of  his  father's  heed- 
lessness than  his  mother's  penetration,  and,  at 
sixty-two,  knew  less  of  "the  world"  than  most 
of  our  fashionables  after  they  have  been  "  a 
winter  in   London." 

The  domestics  of  Barrytown  had  grown  grey 
in  their  services — in  verity,  all  in  the  house  was 
of  a  piece  except  the  visiters ;  they  ruined  the 
harmony  of  the  picture,  while  they  gave  spirit 
and  variety  to  the  colouring. 

The  month  was  June,  which  is  more  like  May 
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iii  England,  for  our  skies  shed  many  tears,  even 
in  the  summer  time;  as   usual,  the  coach-houses 

and    smith's    were    crowded  ;    the    former   wit  1 1   gigs, 

suicides,  and  jaunting-cars,  outside  and  in ;  and 
the  latter  with  all  manner  of  ponies  and  horses. 
The  servants'  hall,  too,  was  full,  and  a  "shake- 
down"   had    been   ordered   even   in    Mr    Barry's 

own    study,  a   gloomy,   dusty  place,   alm08t    uiithk 

enough  to  be  the  studio  of  a  literary  man  — that 
odious  receptacle  for  books  and  spiders;  when 
old  Mary  Baid  to  old  Mabby — long  Mabby,  as 
she  was  generally  called  : — 

••  Mabby,  honey,  my  drame's  out — tor,  upon 
my  conscience,  it"  von,  on  the  broken-down- 
looking  jingle  of  a  jaunting-car,  isn't  Miss  Spin- 
ner, and  her  onhl  trunk,  and  her  ould  maid  that's 
as  bothering  a'most  as  her  divil  of  a  mistress. 
( )ch  !  it  wasn't  tor  nothing  I  drained  <>t"  a  blue- 
bottle fly  upon  master's  nose,  buz  buz  aliout  like 
;i  mill-wheel! — the  jazey! — there  she  is,  as  yellow 
;is  ;i  Harrow  blossom." 

"  Why,  thin,  it's  herself  sure  enough,"  re- 
sponded Mabby;  '"and  it"  she  had  staid  in  Dublin, 
'mong  the  lamed  people  she's  always  talking 
about,  none  of  us  would  have  asked  what  kept  her. 

Och,  it's  ;i»  true  as   I'm   Btandin'  here,  she's  got 

a  new  wig  '" 
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"  New,  nonsense  !"  said  Molly,  "  it's  only  fresh 
grased.  I'll  not  go  look  after  her  things;  — a 
month  won't  excuse  her  out  of  this,  and  no  mortal 
ever  saw  cross  or  coin  afther  her  yet.  Where 
'11  she  sleep  ?  Sure  there's  two  in  a  bed  all  over 
the  house,  barrin'  master's.  Mabby,  count  how 
many  there  is  in  now ;  I'll  tell  thim  over — the 
best  first : — Mr  Altern,  his  two  hunters,  and  the 
groom,  to  say  nothin'  of  the  dogs ;  but  he's  a 
generous  gintleman,  and  the  groom's  a  hearty 
boy." 

"  That's  four,"  said  Mabby. 

"  Och,  you  born  sinner  !"  replied  Molly,  "  sure 
it's  not  going  to  count  the  Christians  with  the 
bastes,  ye  are  ?" 

"  Tell  over  the  Christians,  thin." 

"  Well,  thin,  that's  two.  Miss  Raymond — in 
raale  goodness  she  ought  to  go  for  two,  the  jewil !" 

"  Three." 

"  Mis  Croydon,  Miss  Lilly,  Miss  Livy,  the 
footman  (bad  cess  to  that  fellow ! — the  conceated 
walk  of  him  is  parfectly  sickening,  coming  over 
us  wid  his  Dublin  airs),  and  my  lady's  maid,  to 
be  sure." 

"  You've  forgotten  Mr  Wortley." 

"  Why,  thin,  I  oughtn't  to  do  that,  for  he 
never  forgets  any  body — he's  both  rich  and  kind ; 
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although  he's  an  Englishman,  I'd  <n>  from  this  to 
Bargy  on  my  bare  hands  and  feet  t<>  do  a  good 
turn  tor  that  gintleman — there  isn't  oik-  in  the 
house  (df  tin-  visiters  1  Diane)  I'd  do  a  civility  for 
so  soon,  only  Miss  Raymond.  Whal  a  pity  it 
is  thai  young  lady  hasn't  Borne  yellow  guineas  of 
her  own  !  Mr  Wortley  is  mighty  sweet  upon 
her,  I  think.  Och,  then,  'tis  herself,  the  darlint, 
'utl  make  the  nice  wife  for  him  ! — but  the  English, 
the  poor,  oarrow-minded  craturs,  are  all  for  the 
money,  you  know." 

"  Well,  Mabby,  any  way,  that's  nine.  Miss 
Spinn*  r  and  her  follower,  sun'  !" 

••  Eleven." 

••  That  foolish-looking  clip  of  a  boy,  that  looks 
mighty  like  a  ganger,  and  his  comrade  that  hunts 
among  the  old  places  for  curosities,  and  their 
outlandish  man,  Friday,  as  I  hard  Miss  Raymond 
call  him." 

•■  1  omit  I'n — and  no  hail  increase  to  a  famih 
that  always,  when  b)  itself,  Bits  down  twinty  t<> 
dinner,  counting  the  parlour,  servants'  hall,  and 
second  table,  not  to  reckon  the  weeders  and  the 

-Minus ;    to  he  sure,  the   hit  they  ate   is  nevei 

missed  :  how  could  it,  from  a  eintleniau  like 
our    master.'' — flu-    blessing    !>••   ahout    him!      M\ 
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honoured  mistress  smiled  as  I  passed  her  in  the 
corridory  to-day ;  well,  she  is  very  ould — and  yet 
so  cheerful  ;  and,  though  she's  little,  there's  a 
stateliness  about  her  that  always  made  me  the 
smallest  taste  in  life  afeard ;  but  she  was  won- 
derful good  in  her  time,  and  master  dotes  down 
upon  her." 

After  this  dialogue  the  two  old  housemaids 
departed,  mutually  determining  to  avoid  Miss 
Spinner,  who  seemed  to  be  the  terror  of  the 
establishment. 

In   the    drawing-room  the    greater  part  of  the 
visiters  were  assembled,  awaiting  the   ringing    of 
the  dressing-bell.     Lady  Florence,  as  usual,  in  her 
cream-coloured  cushioned  chair,  reading  her  Bible  ; 
Miss   Raymond,  sketching  flowers  from  nature — 
white    and     blue    peas,    and    a    china    rose-;    Mr 
Wortley,  neither  absolutely  sitting  nor  lounging, 
on  one  of  the  old-fashioned  sofas,  was  apparently 
engaged  in  looking  over  a  large  rolled  map  ;   Mrs 
Croydon,   netting;    Miss  Livy,  and   Miss   Letty, 
the    one    attitudinising,    and    winding   a  skein    of 
silk — which   the    other    held   so   as   to  display   her 
little  white  hands  to  advantage  (the  fair  sex  always 
know  how   to   show  off  their  perfections)  ;    when 
at  length  Miss  Letty  broke  silence  by  asking: — 
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"  La,  Ma' ! — who  do  \dii  think  i^  come  ' 

••   I  low    should     I     know,     child?"     replied      hei 

mother,  looking  up  from  her  netting;  "our  part) 

is  so  \er\    pleasanl  " — and  Bhe  smiled  a  gracious 

smile    on    all    around  —  "that    I    can    hardly   wish    it 

increased." 

Mr  Wortley  smiled  also,  but  it  was  a  different 

sort  of  smile. 

"  Guess,  Livy." 

"  I  never  guess  right     Mr — Mr — " 

••  It  is  not  a  Mr  at  alL" 

"  1  wonder  you  guess  at  Misters."  said  Ma', 
with  an  aside   drawing-down  of   the   hrow  :    "  I    am 

sure,  my  love,  you  care  so  little  aboul  gentlemen 

— at    least,  so    I    used   to    hear  at    the   ca8tle,  where 

my   little  Olivia   thought   tit    to    he  so   frigid;    I 

wonder",  child,  you  mention   Mis/,rs." 

The  young  lady,  who  was  not  as  accomplished 

;i    manoeuvre!   as    her   mamma,    saw    she    had    done 

wrong,  although  she  did  not  exactly  know  how  to 

amend  her  error,  and  wisely  held  her  tongue. 

"  Cuiess.  Gertrude,"  recommenced  Miss  Letitia, 
"Gertrude  Raymond,  can't  you  guess?  —well, 
then.  I  will  tell  vmi  —  Miss  Spinner." 

••Oh.  mere)  !"  screamed  Miss  Olivia  and  her 
mamma,    "that    blue!      Oh.    Miss    Raymond!— 

s 
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Oh.  Mr  Wortley  ! — oh,  what  will  poor  Mi;Altern 
say  !  Mr  Barry  asked  her  once,  and  she  makes 
it  a  general  invitation  ! — oh,  I  shall  be  afraid  to 
open  my  lips  ! — sha'n't  you,  Gertrude  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Gertrude,  laughing. 

"Oh,  you  are  so  wise,  Miss  Raymond,"  said 
Miss  Letitia,  "  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  any 
body  ! — I  dare  say  yon  would  not  mind  a  bit 
being  in  company  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  Lady 
Morgan,  or  Doctor  Johnson  !" 

"  Hush,  my  dear  !"  interrupted  Mrs  Croydon, 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  enough  to  do  to 
keep  the  levity  of  one  daughter,  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  other,  within  bounds ;  "  Hush  ! — you  know 
Miss  Raymond  has  had  many  advantages,  and 
she  is  older  than  you — so  she  has  less  reason  to 
fear  clever  people ;  but  you  are  such  a  nervous 
little  darling!" — And  mamma,  in  patting  the 
"little  darling's "  cheek,  managed  to  give  it  (nn- 
perceived  by  the  rich  Mr  Wortley)  a  little  pinch, 
which  said,  as  plainly  as  pinch  could  say,  "hold 
your  tongue  !" 

"  Nobody  has  any  reason  to  fear  really  clever 
people,"  said  Mr  Wortley,  rising  from  the  sofa, 
and  joining,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  conversation, 
if   so    it    might   be    called  ;    "  and    certainly   not 
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Miss  Raymond,"  he  continued,  bowing  u>  Ger- 
trude; who  immediately  benl  inure  closeh  over 
In']-  drawing  than  was  at  ;ill  necessary,  for  be  it 
known  that  she  had  ver\  good  sight. 

"  There's  a  compliment  from  the  sober  Mr 
Wbrtley!"  laughed  Olivia;  "who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing  before  ?" 

"  It  would  be   impossible  to  compliment  Miss 

Olivia    Croydon,"    replied    the    gentleman;     '-her 

beaut]  is  so  universally  acknowledged  that  ir 
needs  not  my  poor  commendation."  The  silly 
girl  Looked  pleased  even  at  extorted  flattery. 

Mrs  Croydon  was  the  widow  of  a  general 
officer,  and.  in  twenty  years'  campaigning,  had 
seen  a  good  deal   of  "the  world.''     She  was   a 

pretty  and  a  vain  woman.  As  her  husband  tell 
in  love  with  her  at  a  garrison  hall,  and  as  she 
calculated  on  a  similar  fate  for  her  daughters, 
••he  resolved  on  adding  to  their  beaut]  every 
accomplishment  under  the  sun.  as  they  were 
nearh  portionless.  What  hosts  of  masters !  Paint- 
ing  on  velvet,  japanning,  oriental  tinting,  music, 
dancing,  singing,  fencing,   riding,   French-   ever] 

thing   in   the   world,    except    the   solid   usefulness  oi 

education.     Accomplished  the]  certainlj  were,  hut 

not   educated. 

s   -i 
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Alas!  how  many  lovely  women  shed  teacs'of 
bitterness — when  the  flush  of  youth  and  fashion 
has  passed,  never  to  return — over  hours  spent 
in  the  acquirement  of  frivolous  accomplishments, 
which,  if  occupied  in  the  improvement  of -those 
qualities  that  shed  a  halo  and  diffuse  a  perfume 
over  home — woman's  best  and  brightest  earthly 
dominion — would  have  made  them  useful  and 
beloved,  even  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

Mrs  Croydon  "  carried  on  the  war,"  as  Mr 
Altera  used  to  say,  "most  famously."  She  had 
good  connexions;  and,  as  her  daughters'  educa- 
tion, to  use  her  own  words,  "  was  completed 
under  first-rate  masters,"  she  resolved  to  devote 
herself  to  her  friends,  and  let  her  house  in  Dublin, 
except  for  three  months  in  the  year,  when  it  was 
absolutely  indispensable  that  she  should  attend 
the  castle  festivities,  "  for  her  daughters'  sake — 
lieigho  ! — she  had  no  taste,  now,  for  the  world's 
pleasures  !" — Nevertheless,  many  suspected  that 
she  would  not  have  objected  to  become  Lady  of 
Barrytown — a  thing  by  no  means  likely,  as  Mr 
Barry  looked  upon  her  in  no  other  light  than  as 
the  widow  of  his  old  friend. 

M  r  Wortley,  also,  was  an  object  of  much  interest 
to  the  lady.     He  admired  beauty — so  Miss  Olivia 
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was  instructed  to  plaj  off  ber  best  looks  and  l)«"«i 
airs,  lit-  admired  music-  -and  Miss  Letitia  sung, 
until  be  was  tired,  all  the  cavatinas  thai  Mozart 
and  Rossini  ever  composed.  Fine  girls  and  fine 
singers  often  go  too  far,  and  "overshoot  the 
mark;"  they  arc  perpetually  assaulting  your  eyes 
or  your  ears,  until  both  ache  even  to  wearing  ss. 
Nothing,  unconnected  with  intellect,  can  please 
long;  we  Boon  grow  wean  of  Bcentless  flowers, 
and  Benseless  beauties.  At  all  events,  the  ladies 
deserved  Borne  praise  for  their  perseverance  in  the 
siege— although  their  efforts  were  somewhat  like 
those  of  three  nautilus  storming  Gibraltar. 

Gertrude  Raymond  was  a  being  <»t'  a  ver\ 
different  order.  Her  figure  was  large  —  more  dig- 
nified than  elegant  ;  ber  features,  when  tranquil, 
had  an  expression  of  hauteur;  ber  brow  was  loftj 
and  expanded;  ber  eyes,  deep  and  well  set:  her 
skin,  nearl)  olive  ;  her  hair  might  rival  the  raven's 
wing;  ber  cheek  was.  in  general,  colourless,  ex- 
cept when  her  feelings  were  excited,  and  then 
the  rich  blood  glowed  through  the  dark  Burface 
with  the  deep  colouring  < » t"  the  damask  rose,  the 
eyes  brightened,  and  the  generall)  placid  Ger- 
trude Raymond  burst  upon  you  in  .-ill  the  m 
nificence  <>t"  beaut}  !    Born  of  a  noble  but  deca^  ed 
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family,    and   left   an    orphan  at   three   years   old, 
this  high-minded  young  woman  was  adopted  by 
an    elderly   maiden    relative,    the    only    one    who 
retained    wealth    and     influence.      Gertrude,    of 
course,  had  numerous  enemies — for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  she  came  between   certain   persons 
who  entertained  certain  views  on  certain  property. 
Wherever  there  is  a  "long-tailed  family,"  there 
is    much    grappling    and    intrigue    to    know   who 
holds    the    best   cards.      Miss    Raymond    had,    of 
course,  observed  the  various  schemes  pursued  by 
her  cousins,  but  with  no  other  emotion  than  that 
of   pity.     She    pursued   a   course    of  undeviating 
rectitude,    in    opposition    to    their   petty    manceu- 
vrings.     Her  aged   friend    was    a   woman    whose 
temper  had    been  soured  by  much   early  misfor- 
tune ;  and  Miss  Raymond  bore  her  caprices  from 
grateful,  not  from  interested,  feelings. 

When  Gertrude  had  attained  her  seventeenth 
year,  Miss,  or,  as  she  was  usually  called,  Mrs 
Dorrington,  resolved  to  leave  her  country  house, 
near  Barrytown,  and  reside  for  a  time  in  Bath. 
The  principal  object  of  this  change,  she  declared, 
was  her  anxiety  that  Miss  Raymond  should 
receive  all  the  advantages  of  finishing-masters 
and  polished  English  society,  as  she  would  inherit 
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the  greater  part  of  her  fortune.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  any  thing  like  the  sensation  this 
avowal  excited !  Aii  earthquake  was  nothing  to 
it!  All  the  cousins,  to  the  fourteenth  remove, 
were  in  dreadful  consternation  :  public  and  private 
committees  assembled;  and  all  minor  jealousies 
were  for  a  time  forgotten,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mon enemy — poor  Gertrude! — might  be  dispos- 
sessed of  the  strong  hold  she  held  in  her  rich 
relative's  good  opinion. 
"  It  is  quite  bad  enough,"  said  one,  "  to  have 

her  put  over  all  our  heads,  and  she  very  little  nearer 
the  old  lad\  than  ourselves;  but  to  Leave  the 
country,  and  go  off,  like  a  duchess,  to  Bath,  and 
he  pampered    up,   i-  too  much    entirely."     ,-  It'> 

enough  to  break  a  heart  of  stone,"  said  another. 
"  to  see  ber  riding  here,  and  riding  there,  in  the 
carriage,  and  looking  s(»  mealy-mouthed  all  the 
time;  and  her  IdndneSS  to  the  poor  — all  put  on  to 
gain  popularity."  They  plotted  and  plotted,  and 
planned  and  planned,  hut  to  no  purpose;  go  the 
old   lady  would,  and  go  Bhe  did.       In    vain    did    the 

enemy  declare  their  deep  sorrow  at  parting,  tor  a 

time,  with  their  beloved  Mrs  Dorrington,  ami  their 
dear   "  Mi^s  (iurrv:"    in  vain  did  the\    offer,  either 

singly,  or  in  a  bodj  (forty-five  of  them,  at  the  ver) 
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least),  to  accompany  their  sweet  friends  to  Bath, 
or  all  over  the  world,  at  any  personal  sacrifice, 
rather  than  suffer  them  to  go  alone  amongst 
strangers.  Mrs  Dorrington  thanked  them  for 
their  attention,  and  abruptly  replied,  that  two 
thousand  per  annum  made  a  home  of  every  hotel 
in  England,  and  friends  of  all  strangers ;  and  that 
she  was  able  to  take  care  of  Gertrude,  and  Ger- 
trude was  able  to  take  care  of  her.  The  poor  of 
the  neighbourhood  sorrowed  sincerely  after  their 
young  benefactress.  Mr  Barry  knew  more  of 
Miss  Raymond's  charities  than  any  other  person, 
for  she  never  failed  to  send  him,  from  Bath,  little 
sums  of  money  and  presents  for  her  poor  pen- 
sioners. Mrs  Dorrington  was  quite  right  in  her 
estimation  of  society;  she  had  soon  plenty  of 
friends  at  Bath,  and  Miss  Raymond's  attractions 
drew  many  admirers  to  their  house. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  an  Irish  agent 
who  performs  his  duty  like  an  English  one;  a 
circumstance,  perhaps,  more  to  be  attributed  to 
want  of  business-knowledge  than  want  of  inclina- 
tion. Mrs  Dorrington's  remittances  were  delayed 
beyond  all  bearing;  and  after  "  absenteeing" 
for  -><>iiie  time,  she  surprised  Gertrude  one  morning 
by  informing  her  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
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to  Lf<>  over  to  Ireland  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  ;iiul  Look  into  her  own  affairs,  that  wanted 
arranging1.  "  Ir  will  astonish  them  all.  she 
continued)  %*  to  see  the  old  woman  Looking  so 
well:   and,   as   you  have  so  often    promised    Mrs 

Ackland   to   spend  a  little  time  with    her  at  Clifton. 

we  will  separate  there;  and  1  will  not  he  absent 
more  than  three  weeks.  I  shall  certainly  never 
siill'er  you  to  revisit  Ireland,  until  you  are  married 
in  that  sphere  of  lite  which  your  birth,  and  the 
property  /  havi  left  //"".  entitles  yon  to." 

Gertrude  hail  not  permitted  any  opportunity  to 
pass  that  enabled  her  to  sa)  a  few  words  in  favour 
of  her  relatives;  tor  self  was  never  uppermost  in 
her   mind.      Hut    Mrs   Dorrington's    reserved    and 

even  austere  manners  to  her  dearest  earthly  tie. 
were    seldom    even     SO     bland    as    to    permit     such 

observations.     Gertrude   accompanied    her    friend 

to  Clifton,  and  saw  her  departure  with  sincere 
sorrow:  she  yearned  to  behold  the  green  hills  ot 
her  country,  and  the  dear  companions  of  her  child- 
hood: hut  Mrs  Dorrington's  fiat  was  not  to  be 
disputed.  The  first  letter  she  received  contained 
a  long  description  of  the  had  management  that 
had  occurred  during  her  absence,  and  her  resolve 
to  set  all  to  rights  before  she  returned  to  England. 

s    .*) 
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The  next  was  filled  with  details  of  sundry  arrange- 
ments;  and  then  came  a  long  silence.  No  letters; 
post  succeeded  post ;  no  intelligence.  At  length, 
a  letter  from  Mr  Barry :  Mrs  Dorrington,  he 
informed  her,  was  seriously  ill,  and  begged  she 
would  come  over  immediately.  No  packet  sailed 
that  day :  the  next  brought  another  account — her 
friend  was  dead.  The  shock  was  more  than  she 
could  bear;  and,  when  she  arose  from  a  couch  of 
suffering  and  sorrow,  several  letters  were  presented 
her  by  the  lady  of  the  house.  The  two  principal 
were — one  from  her  old  and  steady  friend,  Mr 
Barry,  intreating,  if  she  knew  of  the  existence  of 
a  will,  to  see  to  it  at  once,  as  the  heir-at-law 
had  already  taken  possession  of  the  property,  on 
the  presumption  that  no  document  existed  leaving 
any  provision  at  all  for  her  : — the  other,  from  the 
heir  himself,  desiring  that  all  the  letters,  papers, 
and  personal  property  of  "  the  late  Miss  Dorring- 
ton." (how  that  cold  sentence  wounded  !)  "should 
be  forth  with  delivered  to  Mr  Scrapthorne,  At- 
torney-at-law,  Back  Lane,  Bristol ;  who  Mas  em- 
powered to  take  possession  of  the  same. 
"  From,  Madam,  yours, 

"  Thomas  Dorrington." 
The    very    adject,    who,    but    six    months    before, 
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had  requested  "the  always  kind  interference  of  his 
friend  (whom  he  was  proud  to  call  relative),  Miss 
Raymond,  with  that  most  respected  lady,  Mrs 
Dorrington,  to  beg  he  might  have  fort)  acres  ol 
the  upper  farm,  now  out  of  Lease,  on  fair  terms, 

and  a  loan  of  thirty  pounds  to  lu'lp  to  Stock  it 

•■  Prom  your  humbh  servant  to  command, 
••  Ami  most  faithful  cousin, 

••  Thomas  Dobrington." 

Poor  Gertrude ! — the  ingratitude  manifested  l>\ 

tin'    last    epistle — tor    she    had    procured    tin-    man 

sixty  pounds,  and  obtained  his  other  request — 
aroused  all  her  energies,  and  diligent  search  was 
made  for  a  will:  but  do  document,  even  alluding 
to  out',  could  hi-  discovered.  Every  body  felt  tor 
••  poor  Miss  Raymond."  "  Such  a  melancholy 
change!"  '•  Pity  Bhe  was  not  married  before!" 
••  Hani  fate1"     "Very  distressing!"     Some  asked 

her  '*  to  spriul  a  tew  days   until  she  fixed  upon  her 

future  plans:"  others  extended  their  invitation  to 
an  entire  month :  hut  Lady  Florence  Harry,  albeit 
unused  to  letter-writing,  added  the  following 
postscript  to  her  son's  Letter,  which  was  dispatched 
when  all  hopes  of  finding  ;i  will  were  abandoned  : 
— "  1  am  old,  Gertrude;  my  hand  trembles,  and 
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my  eyes  are  dim ;  but  my  heart  is  warm — warmer 
towards  you  now  than  in  your  sunnier  days. 
Come  to  us — be  to  us  as  a  child,  and  your  society 
will  bestow  a  blessing  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
repay." 

Gertrude's  reply  to  this  generous   offer  was  at 
once  simple  and  dignified. 

"It  is  not,"  she  said,  "that  I  do  not  value 
your  kindness,  dear  and  beloved  friends,  above 
every  earthly  blessing,  but  I  cannot  live  dependant 
even  on  you.  I  have  accepted  a  situation  as 
governess  in  Lady  Brilliant's  family,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  do  my  duty  in  that  sphere  of  life 
unto  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  me.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  change  must  serve  ;  I  almost  think 
I  was  too  uplifted.  I  have  now  put  my  trust  in 
God,  who  will  do  what  seemeth  best  unto  him. 
To-morrow  I  leave  this  place,  its  false  and  glit- 
tering friends,  to  enter  on  my  new  duties  in 
London.  I  am  promised  a  month's  holiday,  and, 
if  I  can  summon  fortitude  to  visit  Ireland,  I  will 
see  \  on  then.  I  hear  the  new  possessor  has  sold 
all  oft",  even  die  ornaments  of  the  old  mansion; — 
that  is  heart-rending.  But,  worst  of  all,  my  poor 
pensioners  ! — however,  I  shall  be  able  to  spare  them 
something   out  of  my  earnings — my  earnings;  let 
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me  nor  be  unthankful;  I  remember,  with  gratitude, 
that  my  education  has  saved  me  from  the  bitterness 
of  ilt  i><  mli  nee." 

lu  a  decent,  solitary  cabin,  on  the  Dorrington 
estate,  resided  nurse  Keefe,  so  called  from  having 
"fostered"  Miss  Raymond.  She  was  considered 
by  her  neighbours  "  a  remarkable  well-bred,  dacent 
woman;"  and,  when  Gertrude  left  Ireland,  the 
faithful  creature  would  have  accompanied  ••  her 
foster-child,"  had  it  not  been  that  her  husband 
was  in  ill  health,  and  demanded  all  her  attention  ; 
he  died  aboul  bu  weeks  before  Mrs  Dorrington, 
and  nurse  made  up  her  mind  to  return  with  that 
lady  to  England ;  her  sudden  death,  of  course  . 
prevented  it,  and  nurse  Keefe  awaited  "  her  dear 
child's  coming  home  to  take  possession  of  her 
own:"  mourned  for  the  dead,  ami  rejoiced  in  her 
young  lady's  prospects  almost  at  the  same  moment 

When  she  heard  that  the  property  was  going  into 
other  hands  nothing  could  exceed  her  grief;  she 
was  almost  frantic,  and  abused  the  heir-at-law  in 
no  measured  terms,  declaring  that  he  had  made 
awa\  with  the  will,  and  all  were  thieves  and 
rogues.  Mr  Barry  assured  her  that  he  was  using 
his  exertions  to  induce  Miss  Raymond  to  reside 
with  his  mother:  and  that  information  afforded  her 
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some  little  comfort ;  but  when  she  found  that  her 
nurseling  was  going  as  governess  to  a  family,  the 
poor  creature's  misery  was  truly  distressing.  She 
returned  to  her  cottage  with  a  breaking  heart,  and 
did  not  even  go  to  Barry  town  to  inquire  after 
"  Miss  Gurry"  for  three  weeks.  When  she  again 
made  her  appearance  there,  she  astounded  Mr 
Barry,  with  the  information  that  she  had  "  canted 
all  her  bits  o'  things,"  had  drawn  what  money  she 
had  saved  up  in  the  bank  out  of  it,  given  up  her 
farm,  and  was  absolutely  setting  off  to  London  to 
see  "  her  child,"  as  she  generally  called  her. 
"  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  burthen,  sir,"  said  she  to 
Mr  Barry,  when  he  pointed  out  to  the  affectionate 
creature  the  folly  of  her  journey.  "  I  have  as 
good  as  a  hundred-and-twinty  pounds,  solid  gould 
and  silver,  that's  not  mine,  but  her's,  now  she 
happens  to  want  it — more's  the  pity  !  Sure  it  was 
by  sarving  her  I  got  it,  which  makes  it  her's  whin 
she's  distressed  (that  I  should  live  to  see  it !)  if  not 
in  law,  any  how  in  justice,  which  is  the  best  law, 
without  any  manner  of  doubt.  So  I'll  jist  take  it 
her  in) self,  to  save  postage;  and  I'm  stout  and 
strong,  and  able  to  get  up  fine  linen,  and  clear- 
starch, with  any  she  in  the  kingdom  of  England; 
and  sure,  she'll  be  able  to  get  me  plinty  of  work; 
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and  that  trifle  can  lay  in  the  London   Hank  for  her. 

whin  she  wants  any  little  thing,  as  sure  she  must; 
and  I'll  be  near  her  to  keep  her  from  being  put 
upon,  by  them  English.  And,  God  be  praised! 
Tin  able  to  stand  up  for  her  still,  and  make  her 
sensible  of  the  honour  she's  doing  them  l>\  staying 
there  at  all.  And  now  m\  blessing,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  |><>or,  be  aboul  yYr  honour !  "S  ou'll 
not  see  me  until  I  can't  l>e  of  any  use  to  Miss 
Raymond — the  angel  !" 

So  nurse  Keefe  journied  to  London:  and,  at 
last,  found  herself  at  Hyde-Park-Corner,  quite 
bewildered  l>y  the  crowd  and  noise,  and  endea- 
vouring to  make  her  way  to  Grosvenor  Place. 
I  hi  quaint  appearance  attracted  much  attention, 
as  she  passed  along,  short  black  silk  cloak — 
white  dimity   petticoat— shoes  and  Bilver  buckles 

—  small    black    mode    bonnet,    hardh     shading    her 

round  good-natured  ace,  were  singular  gear,  own 
in  London:  and  her  rich  brogue,  whenever  she 
inquired,  "  it'  any  one  could  tdl  her,  where  Lady 
Brilliant's,  and  her  young  lady's  house,  was,  in 
Grosvenor  Place,"  caused  a  universal  laugh,  which 

she  did    nol    ;il    all    roli>h.       She  Btood   a!    the  Corner 

opposite  U\de  Lark,  gazing  wildly  about,  resolved 

not  to  ask  an\  more  questions,  when  ;i  gentleman 
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good-naturedly  inquired,   "  if  she  was  looking  for 
any  particular  house." 

"  Is  it  looking  ! — troth,  and  I  am,  sir,  till  I'm 
blind  and  stupid,  and  can  see  nothing — God  help 
me  ! — with  the  noise  and  the  people,  skrimitching 
and  fighting;  they  may  hould  their  tongues  about 
the  wild  Irish:  the  English  here,  I'm  sure,  are  all 
mad ;  but  as  ye're  so  kind,  and,  no  doubt,  know- 
ledgable,  may-be  ye  could  tell  me  the  way  to  one 
Lady  Brilliant's,  and  my  young  lady's,  who  live 
somewhere  hereabouts  in  Grosvenor  Place." 

"Lady  Brilliant's!"  repeated  the  stranger; 
"  I  am  going  there,  and  you  may  follow  me,  if 
you  please."  The  gentleman  walked  on,  and  the 
delighted  nurse  breathlessly  addressed  him  : — 

"  Ah,  then,  sir,  every  joy  in  heaven  to  ye  ! — 
and  sure  ye  know  my  young  lady?" 

"  I  have  not  that  pleasure." 

"  I  ax  y'er  pardon,  but  ye  said  ye  knew  Lady 
Brilliant." 

"  I  do." 

"  Well,  y'er  honour,  sure  my  young  lady  lives 
with  her." 

"  No  young  lady,  that  I  know  of,  lives  there, 
except — oh,  I  have  heard  of  a  young  Irish  lady,  a 
governess,  I  believe;  but,  of  course,  she  is  not  seen." 
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••  Ndt  Been  !"  repeated  Qurse,  who  had  m>  idea 
thai  Miss  Raymond  could  be  excluded  from  an\ 
society  :   "  i»  she  Bick,  Bir  ?" 

••  Not  that  I  know  of;  bul  I  suppose  she  i-> 
in  the  nursery,  or  study,  or  Bomewhere  with  the 
children." 

I  his  information  could  not  silentl)  be  borne, 
and  she  told  the  gentleman  the  history  of  her 
••  young  lady,"  with  bo  much  earnestness  that, 
although  lie  was  much  interested,  lie  heartily 
wished  himself  housed :  for  nurse  Keefe's  elo- 
quence attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  As 
the)  ascended  tin-  steps  of  Lad)  Brilliant's  re- 
sidence, Gertrude  and  her  pupils  were  descending. 

The    poor    creatine    sprang    forward,     tell     on    her 

kiiee^.  and  grasped  Miss  Raymond's  dress,  unable, 
fortunately,  from  her  violent  agitation,  to  niter  a 
sentence.  The  face  of  an  old  friend  i»  more  de- 
lightful than  sunshine  in  winter.  Gertrude  raised 
the  aged  woman  to  her  bosom  :  and.  heedless  ol 
the  presence  of  strangers,  bursl  into  tears.     When, 

after  the  lapse   of  an   hour,    nin-e   keete   and    Miss 

Raymond  wore  seated  in  the  stud)  appropriated 
to  Gertrude's  use,  the  faithful  creature  opened 
her  simple  plan  to  her  foster-child,  and  endea- 
voured to  impress  on   her  mind  that   the  money, 
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which  she  had  brought,  carefully  wrapped  in  an  old 
stocking,  was  Gertrude's.  Much  did  the  good 
nurse  regret  that  she  could  not  make  "  her  darlint" 
understand  this;  and  Miss  Raymond,  in  her  turn, 
laboured  as  fruitlessly  to  convince  her  that  she  was 
perfectly  happy,  and  treated  quite  as  she  ought  to  be. 

"  I  can't  believe  it — I  can't  believe  it,  Miss, 
machree  ! — How  could  I,  whin  that  fine-spoken 
young  gentleman  tould  me  he  never  set  eyes 
upon  you,  although  he  came  often  to  the  house  ? 
D'ye  think  I've  no  sense? — or  that  I'm  out  an'  out 
a  fool  ? — Sure,  it's  well  I  remimber,  after  y'er 
angel  of  a  mother  died,  whin  ye  came  to  be  Mrs 
Dorrington's  child  (who  had  no  born  child,  on 
account  she  was  an  ould  maid),  that  I  used  to  have 
to  bring  ye  into  the  grand  parlour  as  good  as  tin 
times  a  day,  in  order  that  they  might  all  admire 
y'er  beauty;  and  lords  and  ladies,  and  even  num- 
bers of  Parliament,  fighting  like  cat  an'  dog  for 
the  first  kiss,  and  I  fighting  to  keep  them  from 
dragging  the  head  off  o'  ye.  And  now  to  be  in  a 
bit  of  an  English  lady's  family,  as  a  sort  of  a — 
( )h  !  ullagone  !  ullagone  ! — My  poor  ould  heart  'ill 
split  !" 

Gertrude  had  some  difficulty  in  pacifying  her; 
convincing  was  out  of  the  question. 
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••  Well,  may-be  bo, my  dear. — Happy!—]  can't 
understand  it ;  may-be  so  ! 

The  next  thing  was  to  provide  a  Lodging  for 
nurse  Kirti':  and,  as  she  Boon  placed  what  she 
called  Miss  Raymond's  "trifle  o'  money"  in  a 
banker's  hands,  she  became  anxious  for  employ- 
ment Lady  Brilliant,  who  was  really  kind  and 
amiable,  was  highly  pleased  with  the  poor  woman's 
generous  feelings,  and.  in  Less  than  a  month,  the 
good  nurse  bad  more  clear-starching  and  ••  fine- 
I » 1  i i i r i 1 1 -  than  she  could  manage.  Thus,  to  use  her 
own  words,  ••  tin-  money  powered  upon  her." 
She  visited  Gertrude  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
never  came  empty-handed;  nuts,  oranges,  and 
cakes,  were  her  general  presents;  but  sometimes 
she  added  pieces  of  gaj  ribband,  and  two  or  three 
yards  of  lace.  The  person  who  gave  her  most 
employment,  and  paid  her  best,  was  her  kind 
conductor  when  she  first  visited  Grosvenor  Place 
The  gentleman  know  something  of  the  neighbour- 
hood where  Miss  Raymond  had  resided,  for  Mr 
Harry  and  hi->  father  had  been  college  friends  al 
Oxford,  and   he  often  chatted   with    nurse   Keefe 

when  she   brought   home   shirt-,  and  cravats  ("  that 
WOuld   kale    the   -now   for    whiteness,")   to  bJS    lodg- 

inga   in    St.  James's  Street,  and    highly   gratified 
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her,  by  the  information  that,  as  he  occasionally 
joined  Lady  Brilliant's  family  circle  of  an  evening, 
he  had  sometimes  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss 
Raymond.  She  was  a  little  mortified  that  he  did 
not  praise  her  young  lady  as  she  thought  every 
body  ought  to  do,  but  consoled  herself  by  mut- 
tering as  she  went  home — "  Well,  it's  mighty 
quare,  but  these  Englishmen  are  afeard  of  wear- 
ing out  their  tongues ;  who  knows,  for  all  that, 
but,  may-be,  he's  like  the  countryman's  goose, 
that  thought  all  the  more  for  not  spaking." 

Mr  Wortley,  for  it  was  the  self-same  gentleman, 

did  think  much  on  every  subject,  but  latterly  more 

of  Gertrude  than  of  any  other ;  he  had   not  seen 

her  often,  but  he  had  heard  of  her  a  great  deal. 

Lady  Brilliant    spoke   of   Miss   Raymond   in    the 

highest    terms,    and    the    children    manifested    the 

strongest    attachment    towards    their    "  dear,   kind 

governess."      "  She    is    always    so    dignified   and 

correct,"    said    her    ladyship;    "and  is  never  out 

of  temper,"  said  little  Jessica;  "  and  although  she 

is  sometimes  melancholy,"  added  Miss  Clarinda, 

the   eldest  of   the  children,   "  which   is   not  to  be 

wondered  at,  because  once  she  had  almost — almost 

;iv  much   money  as  mamma,  yet  she  smiles  away 

her  sorrows    so    sweetly,  and    sings   for  us  of  an 
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evening,  as  well — indeed,  quite  as  well  as  Miss 
Stephens,  and  verv  like  her,  too,  the  ballads  thai 
make  one  weep." 

"  Dear  mamma,"  sii<l  Charles,  a  rosy  boy  of 
seven  years  old,  "do  coax  Mi»>  Raymond  to 
drink  tea  in  the  drawing-room  with  ns  to-nighl ; 
8he  will  never  come  when  there's  company;  l>ut 
Mr  Wbrtley,  you  know,  is  an  old  friend,  and 
comes  often,  and  is  nobody  : — and  then  Bhe  will 
s'iiim-  for  ns  :  —  do.  mamma."  Charles's  requesl 
was  readily  Granted,  and  lie  ran  off  with  a  messaere 
from  mamma,  begging  Miss  Elaymond  would  that 
evening  take  tea  in  the  drawing-room.  lie  stopped 
at  the  door,  and  Baid  playfully  to  Mr  Wbrtley,  who 
had  been   sonic  time   in  the  room,    "  Mind,   I    heard 

you  saj    to  papa  the  other  day  that   you  wanted 
a  wife ;— now,  you  sha'n't   have   my    Miss   Ray- 

id,  for  -he  shall  he   m\    wife  when   I'm    a   man. 

"   Dignified    and    correct       never   out    of   temper 

— with  much  reason  to  he  sorrowful,  and  vet 
chasing  it  away,  even  to  the  gratifying  of  child- 
hood :  and  sinuin,_,-  I  never,  never  heard  ;m\ 
woman  sing  with  halt"  so  much  feeling.  What  an 
admirable  wife  she  would  mak<  '  So  soliloquized 
Mr  Wbrtlej  when  he  left  the  family  party  in 
Grosvenor    Place:    and.   of  course,  came   to    tin' 
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resolution  of  knowing  more  of  this  "  very  inter- 
esting- and  superior  woman."  That,  however, 
was  not  easily  accomplished  ;  the  education  of 
Lady  Brilliant's  children  occupied  all  Gertrude's 
time:  and  even  if  the  duties  of  her  situation  had 
not  prevented  it,  she  had  so  recently  smarted 
from  fashionable  fickleness,  that  she  was  not  at 
all  inclined  to  stake  even  an  hour's  happiness  upon 
it  again.  When  Mr  Wortley  met  her,  his  very 
anxiety  to  render  himself  agreeable  made  him  awk- 
ward. And  here  I  really  cannot  avoid  saying  that 
English  gentlemen,  in  general,  do  not  know  how 
to  make  love.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  have  sin- 
cerely pitied  their  gaucherie — I  suppose  they  find 
it  unavoidable.  It  cannot  be  the  fault  of  their 
heads,  for  their  sagacity  is  proverbial ;  it  cannot 
be  the  fault  of  their  hearts,  for  the  heart  of  an 
Englishman  is  the  throne  of  every  affectionate  and 
noble  feeling.  I  have  often  thought  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  climate ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  avoid  laughing  at  their 
devotions,  they  pay  them  so  strangely  —  never 
seem  to  know  what  to  say ;  perhaps  it  goes  off 
after  a  time — of  that  I  cannot  judge.  However, 
mv  digression  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
sternation   poor    Mr  Wortley    experienced   when 
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he  found  thai   Gertrude  Raymond  was  going  to 

s|H'iid    tWO    entire    months    at     BaiTVtOWn,    during 

Lady  Brilliant's  intended  tour  on  the  Continent. 
He  thought  he  would  speak  at  once  to  her  as 
well  as  he  could  :  I >ut  a  little  reflection  convinced 

li i in    that    this    would    be    the    most    effectual    wa\ 

to  obtain  a  decided  refusals  as  lie  could  yet  have 
made  do  progress  in  her  affections,  and  lie  knew 
her  mind  wa^  t<x>  nohle  to  calculate  merely  upon 
worldly  advantages  in  a  matrimonial  connexion. 
After  much  pro  and  eon,  he  resolved  to  Bpeak 
to  Lady  Brilliant  on  the  subject)  and,  without 
waiting  tor  his  curricle,  walked  quickly  towards 
Grosvenor  Place.  When  he  arrived,  he  was 
informed  that  Miss  Raymond,  attended  l>\  nurse 
fCeefe  and  Lad)  Brilliantfs  own  footman,  hud  just 
departed  for  Ireland;  and  that  Lady  Brilliant  was 
completing    her    arrangements    previous    to    her 

Continental  tour.  He  felt  at  once  a  Btrong  incli- 
nation to  visit  Ireland.  "Every  man  of  liberal 
feeling  should   make   the    tour   of  the   sister    Isle — 

he  wondered  lie  had  never  thought  oi  it  before; 
the  Lukes  of  Killarney  were  celebrated  all  over 
the   world — the   Giant's   Causeway,    t""<   one   of 

tin'    most    wonderful   works  of  nature — the  C'ountx 

Wicklow — the    Vale    of    Avoca — he    (repeated 
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Moore's  lines  to  the  beautiful  valley  with  absolute 
enthusiasm).  Besides,  there  was  his  father's  old 
college  friend,  Mr  Barry ;  he  had  seen  him  in 
England  during-  his  parent's  life-time,  and  knew  he 
would  be  so  glad  to  see  him — dear  old  gentleman  ! 
— how  delightful  to  talk  with  him  of  his  father. 
It  was,  really,  very  ungrateful  not  to  have  visited 
him  before  ;  and,  now  that  London  was  quite 
empty  (the  carriages  were  jostling  at  every  cor- 
ner), he  must  go  to  the  country — and  he  would 
go  to  Ireland."  Accordingly  he  wrote  immediately 
to  Mr  Barry,  informed  him  of  his  anxiety  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  father's  old  friend,  and  explore 
the  beauties  of  a  country  he  had  heard  so  much 
of;  hoped  he  should  not  inconvenience  Mr  B. — 
Mould  await  his  answer  at  Milford ;  and  concluded 
by  saying  that  he  earnestly  requested  he  would 
not  mention  his  intended  visit  to  any  one,  except 
Lady  Florence,  as  he  had  a  particular  —  very 
particular  reason,  indeed — for  not  wishing  it  men- 
tioned, which  he  would  hereafter  explain.  Oh, 
the  vanity  of  the  male  sex  ! — "  he  did  not  wish 
it  mentioned,"  because  he  wanted  to  see  the 
effecl  his  sudden  appearance  would  produce  on 
Gertrude. 

There   is  a    sort   of  free-masonry    in    goodness 
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that  none  I > n t  the  good  can  understand.  Mi 
Barry,  eery  Boon  after  Mr  Wortley's  arrival,  both 
knew  and  approved  of  his  manly  and  disinterested 
attachment  to  his  young  friend;  sincerely  rejoiced 
;it  the  prospect  »>t'  wealth  and  happiness  that  was 
brightening  before  her;  and  only  dreaded  lest 
Gertrude's  high  feelings  would  prevent  her  being 
dependent  (as  she  would  call  it)  even  on  a  hus- 
band. Tin'  manoeuvrings  of  Mrs  (.'.  and  Co. 
entertained  him  much  ;  and,  alter  dinner,  on  the 
evening  of  the  daj  that  the  "blue  lady"  arrived. 
as  the  gentlemen  entered  the  drawing-room,  Mr 
Barry  and  Mr  Wortley  paused,  and  whispered 
to  each  other  the  same  words,  "How  superior 
is  she  to  all  around  her."  Certainly  the  contrast 
between  Gertrude  and  Miss  Spinner  was  \.i\ 
ludicrous; — the  real  information  of  the  one.  and 
assumed  learning  of  the  other,  reminded  one  of 
Florian's  beautiful  fable,  1  .•  Hossignol  <i  A 
Prince  • 

"  Lea  -lit"-  Bavenl  tous  Be  produire  ; 

Le  merite  -<■  cache,  il  faul  L'allei  trouver." 

One  was  as  presuming  as   the   sparrows;    the   other 

as  retiring  as  the  nightingale. 

••  Now.  ,v-e-l\."  commenced  the  learned  lady, 
••now  re-e-ly,   (she  was  ambitious  of  the  English 

T 
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accent)  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come ;  gentlemen, 
I  contest  for  woman's  talent,  but  I  lowly  bend 
to  the  magnificent  intellect  of  the  creation's  lords — 
although  it  must  be  confessed  you  are  not  '  melting 
as  a  lover's  prayer,'  as  Hughes  beautifully  ex- 
presses it ;  and  though,  sometimes,  '  ye  are  more 
changeable  than  Proteus,'  yet  are  ye  '  glorious 
as  Mars,'  and  'luminous  as  stars!'  There,"  said 
the  lady,  making  a  low  curtsey,  "  is  rhyme  and 
reason,  which  I  consider  the  perfection  of  oratory  !" 
Miss  Livy  and  Miss  Letty  laughed;  Gertrude 
Mailed,  and  the  gentlemen  could  scarcely  keep 
their  countenances  in  proper  form.  Mr  Altern, 
the  rattling  fox-hunter,  complimented  the  lady 
on  her  eloquence,  which  was,  he  said,  "as  good 
as  a  play;"  and  seated  himself  by  her  side,  to 
draw  her  out ; — there  was  little  occasion  for  it, 
for  when  once  a  woman  gets  a  taste  for  display, 
it  is  like  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  which  no 
earthly  barrier  can  withstand — I  fear  me,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  fertilize  like  that  river.  When 
the  tea  equipage  was  removed,  Miss  Spinner 
proposed  "that  they  should  busy  themselves  in 
some  intellectual  exercise.  I  am  sure,"  she  con- 
tinued, "Miss  Raymond,  who  has  so  long  enjoyed 
the   enlightening  beams  of   London    society,  will 
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second  this  motion :  and,  indeed,  I  wished  par- 
ticularly to  ask  ber,  it"  she  had  Been  any  of  the 
celebrated  character — the  lions  of  the  daj  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have,  I  believe,  see any  of  th<  m." 

"Oh,  how  I  envy  you!  Perhaps  you  attended 
the  celebrated  Dr  Townsend's  lectures,  on  the 
use  and  abuse  of  the  steam-engine ; — of  com-.' 
you  recollect  Darwin's  beautiful  lines: — 

'  Fresh,  through  a  thousand  pipes,  the  wave  <li-.tils 
And  thirsty  cities  drink  tir  exuberant  rill;..' 

Gertrude  confessed  she  had  not  attended  the 
lectures. 

"  Whal  a  pitj  !  I  think  I  siw  your  daughters, 
Mrs  Croydon,  in  that  sweet  fellow's  botanical 
studio,  at  the  Rotunda — I  forget  his  name  Rose 
— Rosacynth  ! — do  you  recollect  bis  delightful, 
and  exquisitely  touching,  description  of  the  papi- 
lionaceous tribe?  —  and  his  hortus  biccus  —  so 
talented  and  classical !  —  to  poetize  the  loves  oi 
the  flowers  like  Moore's  loves  of  the  angels  !" 

"Oh,  yes  !,J  replied  both  young  ladies,  "we 
all  remember  Mr  Rosacynth;  we  attended  his 
lectures,  and  all  such  things,  before  our  education 
was  finished.  I  suppose,  Gertrude,  you  will  make 
Lady  Brilliant's  daughters,  your  pupils,  do  bo, 
when  they  are  old  enough  ? " 

i  2 
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"  Young-  ladies,"  replied  Mr  Barry,  quietly, 
•■  I  believe  Miss  Raymond  will  soon  devote  her 
exclusive  attention  to  one  pupil — at  least,  I  know 
one  who  would  give — " 

"  Dear  sir,"  said  poor  Gertrude,  springing  up, 
"  do,  do  hold — peace,  for  pity's  sake  !" 

"  Bless  me,  what's  the  matter?"  inquired  old 
Lady  Florence;  the  Croydons  exchanged  glances; 
Mr  Wortley  stooped  to  look  for  his  handkerchief, 
which  was  in  his  hand ;  and  Mr  Altern  gave  a 
long  whew.  The  silence  showed  symptoms  of 
continuauce,  which,  nevertheless,  the  fox-hunter 
at  length  broke.  "  I  hope  you  don't  patronize 
the  three  B's  that  preside  over  conversazioni?" 

"  What  are  they?"  laughed  Mr  Barry. 

"  Blue  stockings,  blue  milk,  and  blue  looks." 

"  Sir — Mr  Altern,"  said  Miss  Spinner,  indig- 
nantly, "  I  am  sorry  for  you  ! — you  have  no  more 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  literature — to  think  or 
speak  so  becomes  a  Goth,  a  Vandal,  or — a  fox- 
lninter  !" 

"Whew! — dear  madam,  don't  plunge  so;  a 
joke's  a  joke — though,  'faith,  there's  some  truth 
in  it.  I  was  inveigled,  once,  to  one  of  their  con- 
versazioni;  what  a  pucker  they  were  in! — worse 
than   a  pack  of  hounds  in   full  cry,  but  not  half 
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the  spirit  or  harmony,  t « > r  they  were  all  after 
different  game;  some  shooting]  some  coursing, 
Mime  angling,  Bome  (old  ones  too)  ogling— —the) 
Beemed  to  me  to  neglect  no  sorl  of  business,  ex- 
cept eating;  and  that  was  not  their  fault,  for 
the)  had  nothing  to  eat,  save  trumper)  biscuits 
and  half-starved  sandwiches — my  Sly  would  swal- 
low plates  and  all  in  a  moment — coffee,  and  eau 
sucres,  and  such  poison  !— oh,  what  is  it  to  a  baron 
of  beef  and  a  foaming  tankard,  or  a  smoking 
Jul;-  of  whiske)  -punch  ?  " 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Gertrude,  kindly,  for  s|K-  saw 
Mi-.-,  Spinner  was  annoyed,  "surely  people  do 
not  assemble  merel)  to  eat  and  drink:  a>  intel- 
lectual  beings,  we  have  higher  objects  in  society, 

and " 

"I'll  tell  you  what."  -aid  the  honest,  but  un- 
polished  'squire,  "you  are  much  too  prett)  for 
one  ot"  the  sisterhood." 

"  sir.  I  thank  you."  and  Mi-s  Spinner  arose 
and  curtsied  low — very  low — to  Mr  Altera. 

••  Mi—  Olivia,"  said  Mr  Wortley,  eager  to 
averl  the  coming  storm;  "do,  pray,  favour  as 
with  that  beautiful  cavatina  ot"  Rossini's— we  all 
like  music. " 

Mi---   Livy  did  not  need  a  Becond  request;  and 
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for  some  time  she  was  listened  to  with  much 
attention.  At  last,  Miss  Spinner  became  tired 
of   silence,   and,   gliding   up    to    Mr  Barry,  said, 

"  that   as    Mr  (she    forgot    the    name)  had 

gone  off  that  morning  in  search  of  Roman  pave- 
ments, and  broken  vessels,  pipes,  and  interesting 
relics  of  the  olden  time,  and  had  not  yet  returned 
to  illumine  their  orbit  by  his  brilliant  discoveries, 
she  had  a  few  little  curiosities  in  her  bureau  up 
stairs    that   might   afford    amusement — she    would 
bring  them  down  while  they  were  singing."     The 
lady    soon     imported     various     packages,    boxes, 
and  bags,  placed  them  on  the  sofa,  piled  up   on 
her*  right  hand  and  on  her  left,   and  looked  not 
unlike  a  venerable  mummy  encompassed  by  Egyp- 
tian   relics.       She    exhibited    her    specimens    of 
conchology ;    mineralogy ;    her    little    electrifying- 
machine;  her  figure  from  the  inquisition  at  Goa; 
a   snuff-box  that   Buonaparte   had — looked   at;    a 
lock  of  hair,   cut  from  the  tail    of  Marie   Antoi- 
nette's favourite  lap-dog;  a  bit  of  Pope's  willow; 
a  leaf  of  Shakspeare's  mulberry  tree  ;  a  petrified 
toe  of  St   Peter,  which   was  classically  labelled — 
••  Digit    da    Sancto    Pittio  /" — and    many    other 
equally  valuable  relics.  The  young  people  grouped 
around  her,  and  she  was  unusually  elaborate  and 
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eloquent  in  her  descriptions;  nay,  Bhe  even  re- 
peated an  extemporaneous  poem  >ln-  had  made 
upon  herself  on  a  misty  morning. 

Gertrude  and  Mr  Wortley  were  standing  near 
each  other,  when  Miss  Spinner  pulled  various 
old-fashioned  boxes  from  a  yellow  silk  bag.  "  I 
purchased  these  very  interesting  relics  <>t'  antiquity 
at  a  receptacle  tor  old  furniture — vulgo,  a  broker's 
shop :  it  is  very  obscure;  I  fancy  there  is  pair 
of  this  Btrange-looking  box  unopened]  it  appears 
so  thick  and  clumsy — perhaps  the  fastening  is 
concealed  by  some  Bpring;  it  has  hitherto  baffled 
1 1 1 x  utmost  ingenuity]  and  I  hardly  thought  tin- 
man would  sell  it  without  examination." 

••  I  ought  to  know  it,"  said  Gertrude;  "it 
belonged]  1  am  certain,  to  my  dear  old  friend's 
cabinet."  She  took  it,  and  touched  a  spring  that 
was  concealed  l>v  a  small  stud ;  the  bottom 
opened)  and  discovered)  tightly  pressed  in,  a  roll 
of  parchment. 

Mr  Barry  seized  it.  hastily  unfastened  the 
ribband  which  tied  it,  and  exclaimed,  "Gracious 
providence]  —  the  will!  —  the  will!  —  the  will! 
She  was  neither  forgetful  uor  unjust.  Mr 
Wortley,     I     rive     you     joy;-     Bhe    '11     have 

you    now,     because    slu>    Ml    In-    almost    as    rich    as 
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yourself ;  joy — joy!  Oh,  I'm  so  happy! — quite 
right  ! — '  all  my  personal  and  estated  property 
too,' — my  dear  Miss  Spinner,  you  are  the  sweetest 
being  on  earth — '  to  Gertrude  Raymond  ' — just 
as  it  should  be  !" 

"  Dear  —  dearest  Gertrude  ! "  exclaimed  Mr 
Wortley;  but  Gertrude  had  fainted  on  his  shoul- 
der; and  salts,  eau-de-luce,  de  Cologne,  de-Mille- 
fleures,  Mere  abundantly  supplied  by  the  young 
ladies,  who  hardly  understood  the  matter,  but 
knew  that  all  was  in  delightful  bustle,  or,  as  Miss 
Spinner  said,  "soft  confusion — rosy  terror  !" 

When  Gertrude  had  recovered,  and  time  was 
afforded  for  deliberate  investigation,  Mr  Barry 
read  the  will  aloud.  Mrs  Dorrington  had  left 
her  entire  property  to  Miss  Raymond,  subject  to 
some  life  annuities,  either  to  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vants, or  poor  relatives.  Amongst  other  para- 
graphs contained  in  it  was  the  following  : — "  And 
whereas,  I  have  good  and  substantial  reasons  for 
believing  that  Thomas  Dorrington  (who  is,  unfor- 
tunately, by  the  will  of  God,  my  nearest  relative) 
is  a  double-dealing  craven,  and  a  heartless  man; 
seeing  that,  like  the  fabled  Janus,  he  carries  two 
faces  :  1  leave  him  to  be  provided  for  by  Gertrude 
Raymond,  convinced  that  she,  of  her  generosity, 
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will  do  more  for  him,  in  consideration  of  his 
family,  than  my  love  of  justice  would  permit, 
knowing  his  duplicity  as  I  do; — I  leave  him  to 
her  mere) ." 

"It  is  singular,"  observed  Mr  Barry,  "that 
ui\  old  friend  should  so  studiously  have  concealed 
all  information  on  the  subject  of  her  will  from  us: 
to  execute  it  with  her  own  hand,  and  never  men- 
tion its  existence.  She  was  a  good  lawyer, 
however,  for  it  is  duly  witnessed;  but  where  shall 
we  find  those  people?— this  document  has  been 
nearK  four  years  in  exist, •nee.  '  Patrick  Midler.' 
the  old  butler,  he  is  dead:  •  Frank  II;i\  ward'  and 
•  Jane  Miller,'  have   you  any  idea  where   they  are. 

( rertrude  V* 

"  Frank  Hayward  married  .lane  immediatel) 
on  our  going  to  Bath,  and  my  dear  relative,  you 

know,    sir,    never    retained    married    servants,     but 

she  procured   them   confidential   situations   in  Sir 
Thomas    Eiarrowby's   family.      They    have    been 

ever   since    on    the    continent  ;     I    believe    they    are 
now  at   Koine." 

••  How  ver\  fortunate,"  Baid  Miss  Spinner, 
••  that  1  happened  to  purchase  the  boa  I  M\  dear 
Miss  Raymond  1  give  you  much  joy." 

"  Oh,  s,.  do  we  all  !"   said   Mrs  C'rovdon  :    BOme- 

i    ') 
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what  awkwardly,  however,  for  Mr  Wortley's 
exclamation  had  convinced  her,  that  her  daughters' 
beauty  and  accomplishments  had  been  displayed 
in  vain  ;  and  that,  even  when  portionless,  and  a 
governess,  Gertrude  Raymond,  notwithstanding 
her  want  of  tact,  advanced  age  (twenty-two),  and 
what  Mrs  C —  always  termed  "  very  plain  ap- 
pearance," had  conquered,  what  she  considered, 
"  a  man  worth  looking  after,"  because  he  had  five 
thousand  a  year  ! 

"  Gertrude,"  said  Lady  Florence,  who,  by  the 
assistance  of  her  ear-trumpet,  heard  and  under- 
stood all  that  had  occurred — "  My  dear  Gertrude, 
your  old  friend  rejoices  for  you.  Nearly  a  cen- 
tury has  passed  over  this  grey  head,  and  those  who 
number  only  half  my  days,  must  experience  much 
of  joy  and  sorrow;  yet  this  is  one  of  the  happiest 
hours  I  have  ever  known.  I  sorrowed,  bitterly 
sorrowed,  when  you,  of  ancient  family,  and  mind 
capable  of  adding  lustre  to  the  highest  rank,  be- 
came a  labourer  for  independence.  Vet,  Gertrude, 
I  loved  you  more  and  more  ;  for  even  the  pittance 
you  worked  for  you  divided  with  the  poor  and 
the  afflicted.  Nay,  child,  I  will  speak  ;  I  do  not 
often  praise  ;  but  you  deserve  more  than  I  can 
give. — Never    did    you    utter   unkindness   towards 
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those  who  had  dashed  pour  c-up  of  happiness  to 
the  earthj  even  as  it  bad  touched  your  lip-.  Never 
did  vim  suffer  tin'  breath  «>f  slander  to  dim  her 
memory)  from  whom  you  had  a  right  to  expect  s(, 
much  :  for  you  were  unto  her  as  a  dear  ;md  tender 

child.  I  know  tin-  heart  has  tics  stroii"vr  than 
those  ot*  kindred,  but  you  had  claims  from  both 
these  sources. " 

"  My  dear  Lad)  Florence,"  interrupted  Ger- 
trude) much  affected,  "  you  overrate — I  knew  mj 
friend  too  well  to  imagine  even  that  she  would 
forgel  me;  I  should  have  been  base  it'  I  could  for 

a  moment  have  l>elie\  ed  it  !" 

"  Your  trials  are  now  passed,"  resumed  the  old 
lady  :    "  the   wind  of  adversitj    separates    the  chaff 

from  the  wheat.  You  have  Learnt  t<>  value  flu 
world's  friendship.  And  when  I  remember  the 
virtues  that  characterized  your  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent parents,  the  words  of  this  holy  hook  pn  sv 
upon  my  memory — •  1  have  been  young)  and  now 

am  old,  \et  saw  I  never  the  righteous  forsaken. 
nor  his  seed  begging  their  Inead.' 

11  Hang  me!"  said  Mr  Altem,  after  a  pans.. 
"  but  it's  worth  riding  a  Bteeple-chase  to  come 
in  for  all  this." 

"  It    would    make    a   delightful    tale,    it'    well 
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wrought  up,"  interrupted  Miss  Spinner,  "  quite 
good  enough  for — perhaps  not  for  Blackwood ;  but 
for  something  else,  particularly  if  it  ends,  as  I 
presume,  with  a  —  a  —  spare  my  blushes  !" 

A  sunny  Sabbath  morning  succeeded  this  happy 
denouement,  and  the  finding  of  the  will  was  noised 
all  over  the  parish.  The  most  busy  agent  on  this 
occasion  was  nurse  Keefe,  who  went  to  first  mass, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  telling  "  how  my 
young  lady  will  have  her  right,  and  the  bad  breed 
'11  be  forced  to  fly  the  country  ;  and  more  will 
be  happy  than  me — the  fine  English  gintleman, 
that  many  was  afther,  the  silly  crathurs  !  as  if  it 
would  be  any  good  for  them  to  put  themselves 
equal  to  my  young  lady,  with  the  raale  gintleman 
who  had  sich  beautiful  estates,  and  sich  a  power 
of  money,  and  a  raale  castle,  built  on  a  gould  mine 
(as  I  hard  tell)  ;  and  whin  he  wants,  he  has 
nothin'  to  do,  but  say  to  one  of  his  men,  '  James, 
go  down  and  bring  me  up  a  bucket  of  gould;'  and 
to  another,  '  Charles,  my  boy,  go  down  and  bring 
me  up  a  bucket  of  silver.'  " 

The  peasantry,  who  most  cordially  hated  "the 
new  man,"  rejoiced  very  sincerely  at  the  intelli- 
gence "  Thos.  Dorrington,  Esq."  was  neither 
lit  ted    by    nature    nor    education    to    occupy    the 
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station  in  society  to  which  hi-  wealth  had  raised 
aim.  He  was  what  the  poor  termed  "a  hard 
iii.ni ;" — let  the  land  to  the  highesl  bidder,  withoul 
any  regard  to  the  oldest  truant  j  and  distrained 
for  rent  whenever  it  was  not  paid  to  the  hour. 
Such  a  person  was  not  likely  to  obtain  popularity  ; 
and  his  low  habits  effectually  prevented  Id-  asso- 
ciating with  thf  gentry  on  equal  terms. 

"  Well,  bad  as  he  is,  Mistress  Keefe,"  -aid 
Paddy  Magin,  "he  didn't  spirit  away  tin-  will, 
which  tor  sartin   I  thoughl  In'  did.  for  he  always 

had  the  look  of  a  dirty  turn." 

"  Well,  I  Bel  it  down  to  that  too.  Paddy  :  ami 
it's  well  tor  him  lu>  didn't.  Til  stop  myself  after 
grate  ma—  ji-t  to  sec  my  young  lady  go  to  church, 

and  pass  the  mock  people  on  the  road." 

"  Success  to  ye  for  ever,  Mistress,  honey! — 
and  I  11  gather  the  boys,  and  we'll  have  a  shout 
tor  the  young  lady,  and  a  groan  tor  the  by-gones, 

that    'II    shivrr   the    mountains   in    no   time;  —  it's  a 

pitj  it's  Sunday,  or  we'd  have  a  bonfire." 

"Ay,  Paddy,  we'll  have   that   same  whin  -ho'- 

Bet  up  Bafe  and  Bound  in  her  own   bouse,   1   don'! 

think  they'll  have  the  face  to  dispute  the  will." 
Paddy  did   "gather  the  boys,"  and  a  glorious 

shout  and  a  deafening  groan  the}  gave. 
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"  Thos.  Dorrington,  Esq."  affected  at  first  to 
disbelieve  the  existence  of  the  will ;  but  he  secretly 
procured  what  money  he  could  from  the  tenants, 
and  deserting  his  unfortunate  wife,  whom  he  had 
long  treated  with  brutal  indifference,  fled  to 
America,  and  left  them  to  the  mercy  of  one 
who  gloved  mercy,  and  who  proved  it  by  acts  of 
kindness,  even  to  her  enemies. 

Barrytown   never   was    so    full    of  company  as 
about  three  months  after  Miss  Spinner's  box  had 
been  found  to  contain   so  valuable  a  parchment; 
"shake-downs"  in  every  room  ;  open  house,  sheep 
and    oxen    roasted    whole,     barrels    of    ale,    and 
whiskey,  fiddlers  and  pipers;  Lady  Brilliant  and 
suite ;  Nurse    Keefe,   deputy   mistress   of  kitchen 
ceremonies ;   Miss   Spinner,   in  a  white  satin  hat, 
looped   up  with   roses   a-la-pastorelle,  and   a   real 
new  wig ;  Mrs  Croydon  and  her  daughters  (poor 
spite!)    "so  particularly  engaged  that  they  could 
not  do    themselves    the   honour  from  which   they 
expected    so    much    happiness — but    wished    the 
lovers,  bride,  and  bridegroom,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand   blessings."      Barrytown    was   always   noted 
for  its  hospitality;  for   the   poor,  as  well   as  the 
rich,  sheltered  under  its  roof,   and    the   generous 
master  afforded  relief  to  all  who  really  wanted  it. 
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l»ut    when   Gertrude    Raymond    was    married    to 

• 

Alfred  Wortley,  every  body  wondered  where, 
even  in  Barrytown,  such  crowds  could  have  been 
packed.  Lady  Florence  Harry,  who  had  oof 
been  outside  her  own  avenue  gate  for  twenty 
years,  accompanied  the  bride :  and  .Mr  Barry 
gave  her  away.  More  people  could  not  have  been 
at  a  priest's  funeral  than  assembled  on  this  m<  mo- 
rable  occasion — 

•■  When  tin'  wrong  was  made  right, 
And  the  dark  li.'lit," 

as  Miss  Spinner  quoted  it:  and  the  "might  and 
right"  \\a>  exemplified  tor  many  years  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Barrytown  and  .Mount  Gertrude 
(as  Lady  Florence  called  Mrs  Dorrington's  old 
residence  |  : — 

■•  I  Lospitality, 
N"  formality, 

became  the  motto  of  both  bouses,  which  wer< 
conducted  on  tin-  Bame  plan,  except,  indeed,  that 
Mr  Wbrtley  oever  mortgaged  his  property,  and 
the  great  hall  at  Mount  Gertrude  was  garnished 
with  merry,  laughing  children,  instead  of  do.^s, 
eagles,  eats,  and  rat  ens. 
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••  Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  flower  sometimes." 

MOOKE- 
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Don't  talk  to  me,  Paddy  Mulvany — don't  talk 
tt»  me  I — where's  the  use  of  your  talking,  chitter- 
chatter,  chitter-chatter,  like  a  aest  <»t"  magpies  ? 
Don't  I  know  what  1  know? — [mprovementa 
indeed! — answer  me  this:  am  not  I  fifty-two 
years  and  three  months  old — and  having  a  fine 
memory,  as  well  as  much  foresight — thanks  be  to 
God  tor  tin'  same — don't  I  recollect  as  good  ab- 
lins years?  And  what  then?  Why  this;  that  all 
thr  trading-boats  landed,  on  that  out  shore,  Bafe 
and  sound,  whatever  was  wanted.—  Don't  tdl  me 
of  the  place  being  inconvanient,  Paddy  Mulvanj  ; 
it's  n<»  Bueh  thing.  In  a  peaceable  village,  building 
a  quay  to  land  coal  I  As  it  the  people  rant  burn 
tint'  as  their  crrandfathers  did  afore  them  !  And 
timber! — won't  wattles  do  for  the  eal>iiis  as  well  as 

r?     But  mark  the  upshot  of  this — everj  potato,'. 
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every  grain  of  corn,  '11  be  bought  up,  and  sent  out 
of  the  country,  when  the  English  boats  come  in, 
and  we  shall  be  all  starved ;  and  neither  man, 
woman,  or  child,  will  be  left  alive  to  tell  the 
story." 

"  Why,  thin,  Mister  Peter,  sure  it's  y'erself  that 
sees  the  sunny  side  of  the  thing;  ye've  a  mighty 
cheering  way  wid  ye,  ever  and  always,"  said 
Paddy  Mulvany,  looking  archly  at  his  companion. 

"  Sunny  side  ! — Why,  there's  no  sunny  side, 
man  alive,  to  see.  When  Wellington  Bridge  was 
built  over  the  Scar,  and  sure  they  were  talking 
of  that  bridge  more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
it  was  begun ; — no  good  will  come  of  it,  says  I, 
and  I  was  right ;  it  has  now  been  built  three  years, 
and  no  road  made  to  it  yet;  and,  by  the  same 
token,  it's  cracked  in  the  middle ;  I  knew  no  good 
would  come  of  it.  Oh,  what  sarvice  that  money 
would  have  done  the  neighbours,  if  it  had  been 
properly  laid  out ! " 

"  Troth,  Master  Peter,  you  may  say  that — that 
is,  I  suppose,  if  you  had  had  the  management  of 
it;  but,  any  how,  the  Quay  '11  be  built  in  spite 
o'  ye ;  for  it's  an  English  gentleman  that  has  taken 
it  in  hand;  and,  bless  ye,  although  I  know  ye 
kept   a  creditable  shop  in  the  town  o'  Ross,  you 
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have  do  notion  how  quick  they  gets  things  done 
in  England.  Sure  I  Bee  it  all  whin  I  used  to  take 
Master  Nick  Lett's  pigs  to  Bristol  fair;  ye'd 
hardly  credit  it,  but  I  have  seen  an  entire  Btreel  of 
houses  Imilt  up,  plastered,  painted,  papered — great, 
lu^-  hoiiso — and  the  people  ateing,  drinking,  and 
sleeping  in  thim,  comfortable  as  any  thing,  all 
in  one  week.  Illcss  ye,  tln\  go  about  things, 
and  finish  them  out  of  hand  in  a  jiff)  '" 

"  So   much    the    worse-    bo    much    the    worse, 
Paddy  Mulvany;  no  good  can  come  of  that:   hut 

I    suppose,    as    you    Sa)     an    Englishman    has    taken 

it  iii  hand,  the  quay  will  he  built  Ye're  all  mail. 
I  believe,  barring  myself;  I  see  how  it  will  end: 
hut.  you  mark  m)  words,  Paddy  Mulvany,  no 
good  will  come  ol   it.     I'll    just  step  over  to  - 

wh.it    they're   after   down   yonder;    s,.   ._.• 1    bye, 

Padd)     remember  my  words  |" 

"  God    be   wid    ye,   Mast*  r   Peter.     Hulloo  !   I 
forgot  to  tell  \»>ii  that  Friar  Mulloy's  brown  Dag 

pitched     him     into    the    ditch,    and    Mister    Ilollin's 

chimbly  took  fire  on  account  <>t  the  new  English 
wa\  i^\  sweeping;  the)   put  a  goose  at   the  top  of 

the  chimbl)   and  let   it   fly  down.'' 

••  There,   didn't    1    sa)    bo,"    replied    the    little 

man.    Stopping   and    looking    as    pleased    as    Punch 
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at  the  account  of  the  accidents.  "  Sure,  I  told 
Friar  Mulloy  '  that  nag  '11  brake  y'er  Reverence's 
neck,'  said  I — I  knew  it;  mark  my  words;  and, 
as  to  the  chimbly — sure,  I  guessed  that,  though  I 
said  nothin'  about  it." 

"  Why,  thin,  ye're  a  quare  little  animal  of  a 
Christian,  and  ye  believe  every  word  I  said,  ye 
little  fool  of  a  thing!"  continued  Paddy,  as  he 
looked  after  Master  Peter  Callaghan,  alias  "  Peter 
the  Prophet,"  alias  "  Peter  the  Croaker,"  "  and 
it's  a  dale  more  ye  thinks  of  y'erself  that  any 
body  thinks ;  so  much  the  better ;  one  madman  in 
the  parish  is  enough.  But  }ron  chap's  not  to  say 
clane  mad,  only  a  little  touched,  and  mighty  puffed 
out,  thinking  he's  got  more  in  his  brain-box  nor 
any  other  body  in  the  whole  kingdom — priests 
and  bishops  into  the  bargain.  God  forgive  us  all 
our  sins  !" 

And  Paddy  went  off  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  Peter  the  Prophet,  who  journeyed  towards  the 
intended  quay.  Peter  was  a  slight,  stiff,  perti- 
oacious,  pragmatic,  old  bachelor — sour  as  a  crab 
apple,  and  obstinate  as  a  mule;  he  had  realized  a 
small  independence,  and  invariably  passed  his 
summer  months  at  Bannow,  having  taken  it  into 
his  head  that  sea  air  did  him  much  good;  he  was 
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a  source  of  great  amusement  to  the  peasantry, 
who  Darned  him  "  Peter  the  Prophet,'1  from  his 
habit  of  prognosticating' j  others  called  him  ••  Peter 
the  Croaker,"  lor  he  always  prophesied  evil. 
Paddj  Mulvany  was  a  irery  different  person — a 
cheerful,  careless  Irishman,  whom  the  farmers  held 
in  constant  requesl  a^  a  drover.  The  most 
wealth}  considered  themselves  fortunate  in  se- 
curing Padd}  's  services,  when  cattle  were  to  he 
sent  to  England  or  Wales.  For  matters  of  Imsi- 
nesv,  Paddy's  word  was  Ids  bond:  ami.  although 
he  eoidd   neither  read   nor  write,  his  accounts  were 

always   fractionally    correct,    ami    he    made    most 
extraordinary  sales  for  his  employers;  he  had  not 

even    his    national    fault,    the    love   of  whiskei  :    hut 

I  confess  that  he  sometimes  indulged  in  mosl 
marvellous  stories,  and  quizzed  every  body  he  mel 
without  mercy.  He  took  especial  delight  in  tor- 
menting Master  Peter,  and  it  was  perfectly 
astonishing  how  "the  Prophet"  could  ever  bave 
believed  a  word  that  Paddy  Mulvany  uttered. 
He  spoke  the  truth,  however,  in  saying  that  an 
English   gentleman    was   going  to   build  a  quay, 

at     the    entrance    of     BaiUlOW    harhour  :      no    s|M>t 

could  be  better  suited  for  the  purpose,  than  thai 
so  judiciousl)   fixed  upon  ;  it   was   well  sheltered. 
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and  beautifully  situated,  with  sufficient  water  to 
float  a  thirty  ton  sloop,  even  when  the  tide  was 
out — the  road  which  led  to  it  was  a  succession  of 
hill  and  dale,  at  one  side  shadowed  by  a  thick  oak 
forest;  while  the  view  on  the  other  passed  over 
sunny  fields  and  little  cottages,  and  was  termi- 
nated in  the  distance  by  the  sea,  the  boundless 
sea,  forming  innumerable  creeks  and  bays  along 
the  coast.  The  little  island  opposite  was  enlivened 
by  a  cheerful-looking  farm-house,  while  a  few 
relics  of  some  old  castles,  o'er  parts  of  which — 

"  The  plough  had  passed,  or  weeds  had  grown," 

served  as  a  relief  to  the  sameness  of  the  view,  and 
afforded  subject  for  meditation :  on  the  land  side, 
high  hills  rose  above  the  valley  in  rude  magnifi- 
cence, their  heathy  hue  broken  by  patches  of 
cultivation ;  and,  indeed,  no  where  could  a  more 
interesting  spot  be  found,  than  the  one  selected  by 
the  English  gentleman,  Mr  Townsend,  for  the 
long-projected  quay.  I  am  sorry,  for  the  sake  of 
Peter  the  Prophet's  reputation,  to  be  obliged  to 
state  that  all  things  went  on  prosperously  at  the 
new  building ;  and  even  the  gentry  were  astonished 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  proceeded; 
each  man  had  his  allotted  portion,  and  the  wages 
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were  paid  every  Saturday  evening]  precisely  as  the 
clock  struck  >i\.  To  the  Quay  were  added  stores 
and  a  Ball  manufactory j  and,  before  a  twelvemonth 
had  elapsed,  all  was  finished' — properly  finished, 
plastered,  and  pointed;  the  windows  were  even 
and  Bel  —the  slates  regularly  pegged  —  the  tiles 
all  of  a  siz< — and  the  buildings  had  a  neat  and 
business-like  appearance. 

Peter  the  Prophet  and  Paddy  Mulvany  mel  al 
nt  :ul \  the  same  place  where  they  had  separated 
aboul  a  year  before,  and  both  turned  their  steps 
towards  the  new  Qua} . 

••  It's  a  fine  sunny  day— God  bless  it  ! — Mister 
Peter,  and  I  suppose  ye're  going  to  the  new  Quay 
to  vi-,  the  fun;  it  was.  I  must  say,  very  generous 
of  Mr  Townsend  to  give  us  a  let-out ;  all  the  top 
of  the  gintry  are  to  have  a  grand  entertainment — 
a  cold  (dilution  the]  call  it — up  stairs  in  the  stores; 
and  below  there's  a  piper  —  and  who  knows 
what! — and  the  athf  and  the  drinkin',  in  lashin's 

— and   tlu>  two  sloops,  that  arc  after  coinin'  in  with 

the  timber  and  coal,  have  such  ray  streamers 
out  as  it 's  quite  charmin'  to  see." 

••1  don't  see  any  thing  charming  in  it.  Paddj 
Mulvany — charming  in  a  coloured  rag  flying, 
red  and  blue,   like  a  turkey-cock !     and  ;h  to  tin- 
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entertainment — mark  my  words,  no  good  will 
come  of  it.  What  are  entertainments  of  all  kinds 
but  empty  puff — 'vain  show,'  as  the  poet  says 
— but  you  have  no  taste  for  poetry.  No;  few 
have ;  I  had,  however — but  I  gave  it  up — I 
had  a  turn  for  the  grocery  business,  and  poetry; 
but  no  man  can  be  great  in  two  things  —  so  I 
fixed  on  the  former." 

"  That  was  a  mercy,  Mister  Peter,  for  some- 
how, although  I  am  but  an  ignorant  man,  seeing 
I  don't  know  B  from  a  buttercup,  yet  I  think 
y'er  poetry  wouldn't  have  sould  as  well  as  y'er 
tea  and  sugar." 

"  Humph  ! "  replied  the  Prophet :  "  I  see, 
Paddy,  that  long  red  house  is  to  be  let,  and  the 
owner's  off  to  America ;  there — my  words  always 
come  true ;  no  good  will  come  of  that  man, 
says  I,  and  so  it  was." 

"  Why,  I  knew  no  good  could  come  of  him 
myself,"  replied  Paddy;  "who  ever  saw  a  good 
end  come  to  any  one  that  was  hard  to  the  poor? 
— besides  being  unjust;  didn't  he  write  a  will,  and 
make  his  dead  uncle  put  his  name  on  it,  by  hould- 
ing  the  corpse's  hand;  and  then  he  swore  he  had 
life  in  him  at  the  time — and  troth,  so  he  had, 
for  he  put  a  live  worm  in  the  dead  man's  mouth 
—the  baste  !" 
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"  That's  one  of  your  Btories,  Paddy;  like  what 
you  told  me  Long  ago  about  Friar  Mulloj  - 
brown  nag,  and  Mr  Hollin's  chimbly;  then'  goei 
the-  friar j    that's   not    a   nag,    but   a   fine  hunter 

-  on  now:  I  suppose  that's  the  one  Paul 
Doolan  gave  him  for  praying  his  mother's  soul 
out  <>t"  purgatory  in  three  weeks;  he's  a  holy 
man,  without  doubt  ;  but  mark  my  words,  that 
beast  will  break  his  neck,  it's  bo  spirity." 

"  As  to  the  worm,  ye  may  believe  it  or  not. 
Bfl    vim    plase,     Mister     Peter,    but    if-    as    true    as 

the   sun's   above    as;     and   as   to    Friar    Mulloy, 

sun    all    the    world   knows   he's   a    holy    man.    and 
a    good  ;    never   a   eratur    passes    his    door   without 

rlu'    bit    and    the   sup,    barring   the   guager — the 

blackguard  !— that    tuck   his    potteen,    and    kilt    his 
Llegant  little  bit  of  a  mare.     Oh!    wi&ha  1     ever) 

<t;i\'s  bad  luck  to  him  tor  thai  same  !" 

"  Is  ir  true  that  your  oiece,  Alice,  is  going  to 
be  married  to  Corry  Ilowlan  ?  Shr's  a  sweet  prettj 
girl,  but " 

"  Now,  Mister  Peter,  or  Peter  the  Prophet,  or 
whatever  other  name  \  on  may  have,  111  just  trouble 
ye  to  liouhl  vYr  tongue  about  Alice  and  Corrj  ; 
not  that  1  care  a  toss  up  (with  all  dm-  respect) 
for  y'er  prophecies,  although  ye  want  ever]  bods 

v  2 
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to  believe  ye've  the  second  sight,  like  a  High- 
lander ;  but  ye  see,  as  they  are  to  be  married, 
it's  unlucky  to  have  any  ill  laid  out  for  them ; 
and  as  to  the  girl,  God's  blessing  be  about  her! 
she's  the  light  of  my  eyes,  and  the  joy  of  my 
heart,  every  day  and  hour  of  her  life,  the  jewil." 

Peter  looked  annoyed  at  hearing  his  prophetic 
powers  called  in  question,  but  he  deemed  it  safer 
to  hold  his  peace  for  a  time ;  at  all  events,  until 
they  came  in  view  of  the  new  Quay. 

Along  a  green,  shady  lane  which  led  to  the 
centre  of  that  day's  attraction,  two  people  were 
walking,  or  rather  strolling,  very  different  in  ap- 
pearance to  Paddy  and  Peter. — A  lively,  lovely 
girl,  with  roguish  hazel  eyes — not  the  soft  sleeping 
eye  of  that  bewitching  colour,  but  a  round  bril- 
liant little  orb,  now  twinkling,  now  dazzling,  now 
half  shut,  not  unfrequently  stealing  under  its 
pent-house  lid  to  "the  far  corner,"  and  peeping 
slyly  about  for  fun  or  mischief;  the  nose  of  this 
little  personage  was,  moreover,  retrousee  —  an 
unerring  token  of  much  spirit,  and,  if  vexed,  not 
a  little  spite.  But  it  was  the  glittering  fairness 
of  this  fairy  creature  which,  united  to  the  pure 
glow  of  health  and  cheerfulness,  completed  her 
fascination,  and    made   Alice    Mulvany    the    most 
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perfect  l>it  of  Nature's  colouring  I  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  t<>  behold.  Her  companion,  Corry 
Howlan,  could  nol  have  been  mistaken  as  belong- 
big  to  an)  country,  principality,  or  power,  but  the 
green  little  [aland.  How  often  have  I  been  both 
amused  and  mortified  at  hearing  my  English 
friends  exclaim,  whenever  a  particularly  miserable, 
dirty,  round-faced,  Btupid  person  met  their  view, 
"Oh,  how  like  mi  Irishman!" — "quite  impossible 
to  mistake  that  creaturt  for  any  thing  but  an  Irish- 
man ! "  Trust  me,  those  know  little  of  our  peasantry 
who  judge  of  them  from  bricklayers'  labourers, 
superannuated  watchmen,  and  Covent-garden  bas- 
ket-women.    Corrj   Howlan  was  a  good  specimen 

of  our  small  farmci>.  and  I  will  sketch  him  for 
\oiir  amusement,  gentle  reader,  as  he  loitered 
down  that  green  lane  with  his  merry  companion  : 
— height,  six  feel  or  nearly  so  -an  air  of  easj 
confidence,  and  every  limb  well  proportioned; 
face,  oval,  teeth,  white  and  even;  nose,  undefined 
is  to  aquiline,  ( rrecian,  snub,  or  Roman,  but,  ue\  er- 
theless,  highlj  respectable;  eyes,  \axge,  bienfoncee, 
and  expressive;  brow,  open — shaded  with  rich, 
curling,  brown  hair:  the  dress,  as  usual  on  holida> 
occasions — red  waistcoat,  blue  coat,  knee-breeches, 
white  stockings,  neat.  Mack  Spanish  leather  shoes 
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— shirt  collar  thrown  back,  a-la-Byron,  loosely 
confined  at  the  base  by  a  green  silk  neckerchief 
— a  "bran  new  beaver,"  placed  on  one  side  the 
head  in  a  knowing  position,  and  a  stick,  not  digni- 
fied enough  to  be  designated  as  "  shilalah,"  nor 
slight  enough  to  be  called  "switch."  There  are 
many  likenesses  which,  though  correct  as  to  shape 
and  feature,  fail  in  expression ;  and  so  it  is  in  the 
present  instance.  I  cannot  paint  the  affectionate 
feelings  pourtrayed  in  the  young  man's  face,  when 
his  eyes  rested  on  the  careless,  thoughtless  girl 
who  tripped  at  his  side,  as  giddy  as  the  gay  butter- 
fly that  wavered  from  the  perfumed  meadow-sweet 
to  the  beautiful  but  scentless  convolvulus,  whose 
long  twirling  stems  were  supported  at  either  side 
their  path  by  black  thorn  or  greeny  furze.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  features  in  an  Irish  landscape 
is  the  quantity  of  small  singing-birds  which  ani- 
mate every  brake  and  bush ;  as  they  paced 
along,  the  young  folk  disturbed  either  the  soaring 
lark,  the  merry  stone-chatter,  the  gay  goldfinch, 
the  tiny  wren,  the  linnet,  bunting,  or  yellow-ham- 
mer ;  when  they  approached  the  thicker  coverts,  a 
jetty  blackbird,  or  timid  partridge,  would  rustle 
for  a  moment  amid  the  leaves,  and  then  dart  across 
their  path,  swift  as  an  arrow. 
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"The  poor,  harmless  birdeens!"    said  Con 
"Alice,  do  you  know,   I  aevei   could   hurt   one 
of  thim  small  things." 

"  Well,  nor  I.  Corry,"  replied  the  little  la—. 
"  particularly  the  robin  red-breast,  thai  lias  got, 
you  know,  the  blessed  Virgin's  own  Son's  blood 
upon  it;  for  when  the  Saviour  was  crucified  the 
poor  bird  was  heart-sorry,  and  away  it  flew  round 
the  cross,  and  over  the  cross,  bemoaning  all  the 
tiuir:  and  whin  the  cruel  Jew-man  pierced  his 
holv  side,  some  of  the  blood  flew  on  the  cratur  - 
breast,  and  thin  it  never  stopped  until  it  nested  in 
the  holy  Virgin's  bosom;  and,  to  be  sure,  she 
knew  the  blood,  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  robin, 
and    she    blessed    it,    and   settled   it    so,    that    every 

red-breast   has   the  mark  of  the  blessed  blood  to 

thi>  very  day." 

"  You've  a  good  memory.    Ally  :    I  hope  you'll 
think  of  every  thing  as  clear  as  that:    and,  abov< 
all,  don't  forget  what  you  more  than  half — indeed 
.1^  good  as  wholi — promised  me  Last  night  at  y'ei 

uncle's   door,    and    1    laning   aginsl    the    post.' 

"  I'm  sure,   Corry,   I've  not  the  laste   thought 
of  any    thing;  —  was    it    about    Paddy   Clan 
white  mare  that  broke  into  ancle's  clover  field.-' 
And  Alice  stooped  to  gather  a  wild   polyanthus, 
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whose  blossomy  coronal  pushed  its  way  over 
some  cuckoo-bells  and  crawling  "  Robin-run- 
the-hedge." 

"  Ye 're  the  devil's  teazer,  Ally,  darling  ! — ye 
haven't  y'er  little  cocked-up  nose  for  nothing." 

"  Well,  if  I'm  the  devil's  teazer,  you  own 
v'erself  the  devil;  and  as  to  my  nose,  there  are 
plenty  to  admire  it  without  you." 

"  Sure  it's  I  that  do  admire  it,  and  what's  more, 
love  it,  and  its  owner ;  but  Alice,  last  night,  don't 
you  remember,  when  the  moonbames  fell  on  your 
sweet  face,  and  whin  ye  turned  away,  even  from 
that  weak  light,  to  hide  y'er  blushes — (that  ye  did 
not  need  on  account  that  ye're  too  handsome,  even 
without  them) — and  whin  I  held  y'er  hand,  and 
did  what  I'm  sartin  no  man  living  would  dare  to 
do  but  myself — kissed  it,  with  warm  love,  and 
yet  with  as  much  respect  as  if  it  had  been  a 
queen's : — do  you  remember — oh,  I  know  you  do  ! 
— that  whin,  not  only  I,  but  y'er  uncle,  begged 
ye  to  fix  the  day,  ye  whispered  —  oh!  it  was 
-i)  low,  so  sweet — sweeter,  Alice,  than  ever  I 
hard  even  your  own  sweet  voice  before  ! — '  to- 
morrow I  will  tell ;'— that,  that  was  all  you  said; 
that  sweet  '  to-morrow.'  Alice,  I  have  thought 
on   it   ever  since.      You  will  not  disappoint   me. 
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\\  e   can'l    tail    to    be    happ\  i    and    all    BO   smilinu  : 

\  'er  uncle,  who  loves  me  nexl  to  his  own;  m\ 
mother,  who  dotes  upon  ye — how  could  she  help 
it.'' — a  uate  t; hi  11 :  and  this  morning  I've  been 
after  a  milch-white  cow,  for  the  sake  of  the  Luck — 
such  a  one  isn't  in  the  whole   Bar'ny — and  I've 

hoiiiiht    it    too,    and    we'll    look    at    it   this   evening: 

after  the  hit  o'  dance  at  the  new  Quay.  I  didn't 
inane  to  tell  ye  yet,  hut  somehow  I  can't  keep 
any  thing  from  ye  that  would  give  ye  satisfaction. 
And  now,  darlint! — Ally,  my  own  Ally  the  day, 
the  day  !"  The  young  man  took  the  maiden's 
hand  within  his,  and  was  about  to  press  it  to  his 
lips,  when,  instigated  by  a  sudden  fi<  of  caprice. 
she  jerked  it  from  him,  and,  averting  her  head, 
to  hide  the  self-satisfied  smile  which  played  over 
her  countenance,  replied  : 

"  'S  on    need  not    make  so  free,  sir  :    I   said    that 

list  to  please  uncle.     I  tan  do  no  such  thing;  and 
I  hate  white  cows." 
Corry  had   been   long  enough  a  lover  to  have 

Buffered  from  those  little  whimsical  tricks  which 
poor  as  well  as  rich  Misses  practise  tor  their 
own  amusement,  and  their  lovers'  mortification. 
I  must  confess,  I  enjoy  amazingly  the  discom- 
fiture the  lords  of  the  creation  experience  upon  such 

r  5 
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occasions  ;  they  twist  and  writhe  so  much  under 
their  sufferings,  like  eels  trying  to  get  out  of  their 
skin  ;  anxious  to  show  off  in  all  their  native 
dignity,  yet  fearing  to  offend  the  slippery  fair 
one,  who,  for  all  her  teazing,  would  not  lose  the 
"  tasseled  gentil"  for  worlds.  Then,  after  mar- 
riage, the  noble  Sir  begins  to  think  it  his 
turn  to  show  off,  grows  capricious ;  and  then 
some  old  bachelor  uncle,  or  brother,  tough  and 
crusty,  and  perpendicular  as  a  church  steeple, 
gives  the  bridegroom  his  "  word  of  advice,  to 
put  his  feet  in  his  shoes,  keep  her  nose  to  the 
grinding-stone,  support  the  dignity  of  his  sex, 
keep  his  own  secrets,  &c."  And  the  bride  has 
her  "female  friends;"  old  maiden  aunts,  who 
hate  "  male  creatures,"  and  beg  their  "  dear 
niece  to  have  a  will  and  a  way  of  her  own,  and 
be  mistress  in  her  own  house  ;"  and  poor  relations, 
anxious  that  the  lady  should  have  a  private  purse, 
that  stumbling-block  to  domestic  happiness  : — "  so 
disagreeable  to  go  to  a  husband  for  every  shil- 
ling," "no  need  to  inform  a  man  of  all  things," 
"  never  suffer  a  husband  to  know  how  much  you 
love  him."  And,  if  these  counsellors  are  attended 
to,  the  cat-and-dog  warfare  commences,  and  the 
"I  will,"  and  "  I  won't,"  "You  shall,"  "  I  shan't," 
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••  Sir," — "  .Madam," — all   which   terminates    with 

tlir  mutual  exclamation — "  Would  t(»  heaven  we 

had  never  been  married  !" 

Now,  a  little  harmless  teazing  dues  do  harm  in 

the  world  :  where  "  bear  and  forbear"  is  moderated 

attended  to,  ii  gives  a  zest,  a  spirit  to  existence; 

and  wheri-  there  is  much  and  pure  affection — 

•■  The  short  passing  anger  but  Bervea  to  awaken 
Fresh  beauties,  like  flowers  that  are  sweetest  when  shaken 

Not  that  I  mean  to  say  Alice  was  right  iii  assert- 
ing "she  hated  white  cows,"  which  was  a  decided 
story.  No  Irish  girl  or  woman  yet  ever  hated 
a  white  cow:  the  thing  is  impossible — quirt. 
Every  body,  who  knows  any  thing,  knows  that 
a  white  cow  is  as  good  as  the  priest's  blessing, 
or  holy  water,  in  the  house  of  the  early  wed  ; 
and  it  was  much  too  saucy  a  thing  to  say:  but 
her  nose  was  up,  and  her  tongue  went  as  nimbi) 
afl  .i  greyhound's  toot. 

••  Well,  Alice,"  replied  Corry,  who.  as  1  Baid 
before,  often  suffered  from  his  Lov<  's  whimsies 
—  ••  I'm  parfectl)  astonished  at  y'cr  not  liking 
the  white  cow  that  I  bought  to  plase  yej  but. 
whin     ye     see     her,     I     know     yc'll     admire     her. 

beyant— " 

"Ye    need   not    have   troubled   y'erself  to  l>u\ 
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the  cow,  Mr  Cony,  for  me;  for  may-be  I'll 
never  own  her,"  interrupted  Alice. 

"  Ye're  not  going  to  be  jilty  after  y'er  pro- 
mise, and  y'er  uncle  to  the  fore,  Alice,"  said 
Corry,  who  loved  her  too  well  to  have  the 
wedding  jested  about. 

"  I  gave  no  promise  to  be  bothered  wid  ye ; 
and.  whether  I  did  or  no,  I'll  change  my  mind 
if  I  like,  myself." 

"  Is  that  the  pattern  of  y'er  honour,  Miss  Alice 
Mulvany  ?"  inquired  the  young  man,  much 
annoyed. 

"  Mind  y'er  own  business,  if  ye  plase,  Mr 
Cornelius  Howlan,  and  I'll  mind  mine.  I've 
bothered  him  fairly,"  she  muttered  to  herself, 
"  I  knew  I'd  get  a  rise  out  of  him." 

"  May-be,  Miss  Alice,  ye'd  rather  have  my 
room  nor  my  company?" 

"  There's  no  manner  o'  doubt  of  it." 

"  May-be,  Miss  Mulvany,  ye'd  wish  me  to  take 
my  lav?" 

"Ye  have  the  lave,  so  now  take  y'erself  off," 
she  replied,  very  sharply. 

The  young  man  looked  earnestly  in  her  face, 
and  said,  in  his  usual  affectionate  tone,  "  Dear 
Alice,    let   us   be   friends — dear  Alice — you  can't, 
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can't  really  mean  t<>  quarrel  with  your  Corry — 
dear—" 

••  Don't  dear  Alice  me,  sir,  after  thai  fashion! 
Don't  dare  to  dear  Alice  me  !  — whal  do  ye  mean  f 
After  callin'  me  jilty9  and  all  manner  <>'  names, 
tu  be  coming  'dear  Alice'  over  me!  no,  Bir  ; 
and  1  tell  ye  m)  mind.  Mister  Cornelius  How- 
Ian,     I     hate    yOU    aS    well     ;is    the    white    COW,    and 

1  won't  dance  a  step  with  ye,  nor  Bpake  a  word 
more  t<>  ye,  this  blessed  day.  Amen! — and  it'  ye 
lake  my  advice  ye'll  be  off  with  y^erself !" 

Alice,  after  this  prett)  piece  of  eloquence, 
tusked  her  little  head,  pressed  her  lips  firmly  to- 
gether, and  walked  sturdily  towards  the  main 
road.  Corrj  did  all  he  could  hi  make  her  laugh 
in-  speak  Inii  no:  she  was  as  obstinate  as  a  mule. 
He  gathered  wild  flowers  and  stuck  them  in  her 

hat  -she  flung  them  from  her:  Ik-  told  his  drollest 
stories;  then  he  reasoned  with  her:  then,  in  his 
fine  rich  voice,  he  sung  her  favourite  airs; — and 
the  only  wonder  is.  that  she  managed  to  held  her 
tongue  so  long — she  afterwards  confessed  it  was 
sine  at  the  tip  from  inaction.  At  last,  quite 
wearied  by  her  stubbornness,  Corn  -aid.  as  the\ 
drew  near  the  new  Quay,    "  New    look,    Alice,    I'll 

not  ta/e  ye  with  Bpaking  any  mure,  this  day;  but 
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may-be,   before  night  comes,  you'll  be  sorry  for 
this  fit  of  the  dumps." 

What  a  cheerful  noisy  assemblage  !  A  pattern  ! — 
a  pattern  was  nothing  to  it.    There  was  the  clear 
sea,   and  the   small  waves  running  little  races  on 
the   firm   strand ;    the   two  brigs,  the  largest  ever 
seen  close  to  the  shore  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
drawn   up   to  the   Quay,   which  was  crowded  by 
the    gentry   and   bettermost    farmers'    wives    and 
daughters,    with    the    piper    at   one    end   and  the 
fiddler  at  the  other,  both  playing  the  same  tune, 
of  which  little   could  be  heard  for   the  shouting, 
the  laughing,  and  chattering  ;  then  the  windows  of 
the   stores  were  all  open,  and  such  of  the  ladies 
as  did  not  like  to  encounter  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
tempered  even  as  it  was  by  the  refreshing  sea- 
breeze,  were  seated  on  high,  enjoying  the  noise 
and   bustle ;    while   the   large  rooms  beneath   sent 
forth    such    clouds   of    savoury   perfumes   as   told 
of  roast  and  boiled,   pickled  and    preserved,    be- 
sides   spicery   and   cates    that   would    do    honour 
to  an  aldermanic  assembly.     Then  the  machines, 
employed   to   convey  the   company   invited   from 
various    parts    of    the    country,    were    amazingly 
curious:    one    or   two .  carriages  of  ancient  days; 
some    few   gigs ;    jaunting   cars,    under   all    their 
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classifications — the  doable,  the  inside,  the  outside; 
then  the  common  car  "  made  comfortable,"  for 
the  more  homely,  first  filled  with  straw,  then  a 
feather-bed,  covered  with  thai  destroyer  of  time, 
calico,  and  taste — a  patch  quilt  I  have  seen  five 
dames,  Btrange  as  it  may  Beem,  in  such  a  convey- 
ance, two  Beated  next  the  horse's  tail,  partly  on 
the  shafts  of  tho  car,  two  in  the  middle  of  the 
feather-bed  (mo  had  seat  that),  and  one  cross-ways 
at  the  bottom;  this  unfortunate  is  always  obliged 
to  hold  fast  with  both  hands,  for  a  sudden  jerk 
would  inevitably  dislodge  the  most  ponderous. 

The  sailors  mixed  with  the  rustic  groups, 
congregated  under  several  awnings  that  Btretched 
along  the  strand,  and  enjoyed  the  eagerness  shown 
l>y  the  untravelled  peasantry  to  inspect  the  won- 
ders of  their  barques,  which  were  cleaned  and 
trimmed  gaily  out  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition. 
The  most  interesting  of  all  the  Bights,  however, 
was  a  black  cabin-boy  :  Bcarcely  any  one.  in  Ban- 
now,  had  ever  seen  a  aegro,  and  the  poor  little 
fellow  was  subjected  to  all  manner  of  inspection; 
the  old  women  were  tor  washing  and  Bcraping  him, 
to  sci'  it'  he  could  be  brought  to  "  a  dacent  co- 
lour j"  the  young  ones  appeared  terrified;  and 
Peter  the  Prophet,  after  much  critical  examination, 
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declared  that  "  no  good  could  come  of  bringing 
such  outlandish  things  among  Christians." 

"  Ally,  my  dear,"  said  Paddy  Mulvany  to  his 
niece,  "  what  ails  ye,  that  ye  look  so  solid  ? — come, 
you  and  Corry  are  ilegant  hands  at  the  jig,  and 
ye  must  both  put  the  best  foot  foremost  to-night, 
'cause  of  the  gintry." 

"  I'll  not  dance  a  step  this  night,  uncle,  with 
Corry  ! "  she  replied,  heartily  sick  of  her  resolve, 
ey  like  most  women,  mistaking  obstinacy  for 
firmness :  "  I  won't  do  it,  because  I  said  I 
wouldn't;  and,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  he  doesn't 
want  me  to— he's  been  flirting  away  this  half-hour 
with  Ellen  Muccle worth." 

"  He's  been  doing  no  such  thing,  my  clear ;  I've 
been  watching  ye  both;  you  won't  spake  to  him, 
and  yet  ye  ixpict  him  to  sit  at  y'er  elbow,  putting 
up  with  y'er  snouting— for  what?  I'll  go  bail  ye 
don't  know  y'erself.  It's  well,  pretty  Alice,  I'm 
not  y'er  bachelor;  I'd  lave  ye  to  get  rid  of  y'er 
humours  as  ye  could,  my  jewel." 

So  saying,  Paddy  Mulvany  turned  on  his  heels; 
tears  filled  the  fine  eyes  of  Alice,  but  she 
remained  obstinate  as  ever;  and,  when  Corry 
danced  with  Ellen,  she  really  believed  herself  a 
much-injured,  insulted  little  maiden. 
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"  I  don't  care,"  said  she   to  herself    ••  Til  not 

.  ^ir  quiet  to  please  him  —  III  jig  it  with  tin-  very 

nt'M   boy  that  axes  me."     And  bo  she  'lid:   ami 

the    ne\l     boy    that    asked    her    was    no    Other    than 

handsome  Horatio  Laverton,  the  mate  of  the 
timber  vessel;  ami  Corrj  had  the  mortification  of 
Beeing  that  Alice  danced  to  perfection,  and  of 
hearing  Buch  expressions  of  approbation  from  the 
Burrounding  company,  as — ••  ilegantly  danced  !" — 
•■  Success!" — "  Well,  in  all  my  time,  1  oiver  saw 
so  sweet  a  couple  on  the  Hun'."  ••  Cony,  ye're 
hate  out  by  the  English  boy-  clane  bate  -and  at 
the  jig  too."  ••  Hurra ! — there's  a  fling;  well, 
that  is  dancing!'  Then  Alice  figured  in  a  three- 
handed  reel,  with  tin-  mate  and  her  rival,  Ellen, 
and.  certainly,  she  then'  had  the  advantage;  for 
Ellen  was  pronounced  as  ••  not  lit  to  hould  a 
candle  to  her."  Yet,  as  tin'  evening  waned  on. 
Alice's  bad  spirits  increased,  ami  even  tin-  atten- 
tions  oi  the  handsome  Horatio  Laverton  tailed  to 
reconcile  her  to  the  reproaches  of  that  little,  Bilent, 
\i  t  powerful)  monitor  within  her  own  bosom. 
As  the  moon  rose  slowh  over  the  waters,  she 
remembered  that  she  had  In  en  more  bapp)  at  her 
ancle's  door,  with  no  eye  upon  her  but  her  lover's, 
than   she   was  ;n   thai   moment,   walking   up  ami 
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down  the  pier,  with  an  almost  stranger,  and 
listening  to  so  much  praise  that  she  began  to 
doubt  she  could  deserve  it:  still  she  remained 
obstinate. 

"  We  will  make  friends  to-morrow,"  said  she 
to  herself;  and,  as  she  stood  leaning  on  handsome 
Horatio  Laverton's  arm,  looking  towards  the  little 
Island  of  Bannow,  Corry  and  her  uncle  came  on 
the  pier.  She  saw,  in  a  moment,  that  her  lover 
had  taken  too  much  whiskey-punch,  and  this  re- 
minded her  that  he  had  broken  a  promise  he  made 
her  the  preceding  evening.  She  forgot  how  she 
had  acted  herself;  and,  when  Corry  good  hu- 
mouredly  spoke  to  her,  turned  away,  curled  up 
her  nose,  and  replied  not. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find,  Alice,"  he  said,  "  that  you 
like  the  smell  of  tar  better  than  that  of  whiskey." 
This  remark  was  only  noticed  by  the  little  nose 
mounting  still  higher ;  but  the  sailor  immediately 
replied : 

"  I  suppose,  Mister  Irishman,  the  young  lady 
may  like  what  she  chooses." 

Corry,  hot,  hasty,  and  rapid,  was  nothing 
loath  to  answer;  but  Paddy  Mulvany  interfered 
immediately. 

"  Mister  mate — that  young  lady,  as  you  are  so 
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civil  as  to  call  her,  is  my  niece,  ami.  moreover, 
engaged  to  that  young  man  ;  Borne  titl'  came  be- 
twixl  them  this  morning,  but  it  '11  blow  off,  only 
I'm  Borry  my  eldest  brother's  child  should  ad  -■■ 
flirty  a  part.  Come,  you  two  Bhake  hand-:  Bure 
we  ought  all  to  be  glad  of  the  Btrangera  who  will 
bring,  not  onl\  plenty,  but  peace,  to  our  strand." 
Thr  young  men  -hook  hands,  and  Paddy  Mulvany 
placed  hi-  niece's  arm  within  his.  and  whispered 
that  it  was  time  to  go  home. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  OUT  pier  and  harbour  ? 
inquired  Cony  of  the  mate. 

••  It's  nicely  suited  for  trade,"  replied  the  Bailor, 
••  and  the  little  island  opposite  shelters  if  from  the 
nor'-west  wind.  I'll  try  and  swim  to  that  spot 
to-morrow  morning;  though,  it  I  can  do  it,  I 
supposr    I'm    the   only  one    in    the    country   could: 

ii"s  a  Ion--  stretch." 

"  It's  a  good  swim  for  sartain,  but  Id  do  it  as 

easy  as  kiss  my  hand — clothes  and  all,  this  minute, 
with  all  the  ease  in  life.'" 

"  Well,  that's  good,  faith  ! — now,  do  you  expect 

me  to  believe  that?  Why,  I'd  bet  ye  a  gallon 
of  stiff  grog  ye'd  founder  before  ye'd  get  halt 
wa\ . 

«    Done.' 
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"  Done." 

"  Done  and  done's  enough  betwixt  us  two  at 
any  time,  and  so  here  goes,  clothes  and  all,  ex- 
cepting coat  and  shoes." 

"  What  are  ye  after,  Corry?"  inquired  Paddy 
Mulvany,  seeing  him  taking  off  his  coat." 

"  Going  to  swim  to  the  island  for  a  small  taste 
of  a  wager ;  this  gentleman  says,  though  he's  a 
sea-faring  man,  it's  impossible;  so  I'm  jist  going 
to  show  him  the  differ,  for  the  honour  of  ould 
Ireland ;  I'm  no  fresh-water  rat,  to  fear  a  ducking 
in  the  brine — here  goes  !" 

Whenever  a  true-born  Patlander  meditates  a 
dashing  exploit,  it  is  for  the  honour  of  "  ould 
Ireland ;"  and  many  of  Corry's  friends,  heedless  of 
the  consequence,  cheered  him  to  the  undertaking. 
Paddy  expostulated,  but  the  voice  of  the  thought- 
less is  always  loud ;  his  reasonings  were  not 
heard. 

"  What ! — strike  a  bet  to  an  Englishman  ! — a 
bet  mus'n't  be  broken." 

"  But  I  say  it  must  and  shall,"  said  Paddy, 
"  he's  not  in  a  fit  state  to  swim ;  put  on  your  coat, 
Corry ;  here's  Ally  will  ax  you  not  to  go." 

"  Will  she?"  exclaimed  Corry;  "if  she  does  I'll 
give   it  up — pay  the  grog ;  and  that's  more   nor 
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IM   do   for   any   man.  woman,    or   child)    barring 
herself." 

••  Alice.  '    -aid     her    uncle,    in    an     iiuder-tone. 

••  Alice,  for  the  love  of  ( rod  as  him  ao1  to  go  ;  ae 
sure  as  ye're  alive  Borne  harm  'll  happen  to  him." 

"  I  don't  care,''  replied  the  Milkv  beauty. 

Corry    heard    the   words.      "  You   don't    care, 

Alice:        now    here     jroes     in     eame8t  !"     ami     he 

sprang  oil'  the  pier   into  the  ocean.     Alice   flew 

to    the   Bpotj    and    ejaculated,    "dear   Com   !" — but 
it     was    too    late.      "  I     knew    the    tide    wonhl    he 

over  strong,"  exclaimed  Mulvany;  ••and  bo  much 

whiske\  !" 

••  r>\    George,   he's  doing  it  nobly  \"  said  the 

F.ngliahmfln. 

"  Onld  Ireland  tor  ever  !"  shouted  the  peasants. 
Paddy  knew  well  thai  the  attempt  was  highly 
dangerous,  he  had  often  Been  Cornelius  swim, 
and  perceived  the  difference  now.  Without  utter- 
ing   a    sentence,    he   jumped    from    the    pier    to    the 

deck    of    the   nearest    vessel,    then    dropped    into 
a  little  boat  that  was  alongside,  which  was  quicklj 

unmoored,    and,    seizing     the     oar-,     tacked     after 
hi-  young  friend.     This  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 

and  one  of  the  (English  Bailors  observed — 

"  I  sav.   who'd    ha'   thought    that    \on    old    fresh- 
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what  followed,  when  the  wet  and  senseless  form  of 
the  beloved  of  their  hearts  was  laid  on  the  strand. 

One  in  the  crowd  tried  to  soothe  the  wild  grief 
of  Alice.   "  Asy,  asy,  dear  !— sure  it's  God's  Mill  !" 
She   turned    towards    the    man   who    had   spoken, 
and   pointed  to  the   body;    then,   with  the   action 
of  frenzy,  shook  the  pale  hand,  shrieking,  "  Corrv, 
oh    Corry   dear! — why    won't    ye    wake?      Oh, 
wake,    wake  ! — 'tis   I   that  ax    it !"    and    the    un- 
happy girl  fell  senseless  on  the  bosom  of  him  she 
had  dearly  loved.     The  noise  roused  the  mother, 
who  had  been  wiping  off  the  chill  damp  from  her 
son's   forehead ; — her  sorrow   "  was  too  deep    for 
tears."     "  I  tell  ye,  Alice,  lie's  dead  !"  she  mur- 
mured, when  the  girl's  lament  broke  upon  her  ear, 
"and  Mill    never  wake  again!"      She  bent  over 
him,    while    her  hand   rested    on    his   ashy  brow, 
and    muttered,    unconscious    of    the    presence    of 
•^rangers,    "  You   were    a   good    son,    agra  ! — the 
green  plant  of  the   desert.     How  like   his  father 
he  is  now,  whin   I  saw  him  last — jist  before  they 
put  him  in  the  could  grave,  in   the  morning  of  his 
days — dead — dead — " 

"  My  good  woman,"  said  the  captain  of  the 
vessel,  pushing  through  the  crowd,  "  it  is  impos- 
sible that  such  a  strong,  fine  fellow  as  that,  could 
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be  smothered  in  bo  Bhort  a  time  l>\  a  mere  mouth* 
ful  of  sali  water  :  come,  DTj  hearties,  lend  a 
hand,  and  haul  him  on  board;  there's  !m»i  water, 
ami  Btoves,  ami  every  convenience,  ami  it  won  I 
be  the  first  time  we  brought  a  lad  t'»  life  after 
a  ducking  !"  The  old  woman  looked  earnestly  in 
liis  face,  ami,  clasping  her  bands,  faintly  articu- 
lated, ••  Lift — to  life  !  God's  blessing  ! — life- 
life  !"- — and  accompanied  the  kind-hearted  En- 
glishman. 

At  any  other  time,  the  Irish  would  have  strenu- 
ously exerted  themselves  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ference of  the  English  about  '-death  consarns;' 
but  the  captain's  kind  manner,  and  Mr  Town- 
Bend's  going  on  hoard,  Bilenced  all  their  scruples. 
Paddy  Mulvany  also  followed,  supporting  his 
niece,  whose  youthful  feelings  rebounded  at  the 
prospect  of  Cony's  recovery.  As  Paddy  was 
stepping  on    board,   Borne  one   pulled    his   Bleeve, 

and    the     ominous    taee    of    "  Peter    the     Prophet  ' 

popped  over  his  shoulder. 

"   I     just     wanted    to     remind    you.     l'add\     Mul- 
v;illV.   that     I    touhl   ye    no    good    Would    eonie    of    the 

new  quay ;  you'll  just  please  to  remember,  Paddj 

Mulvany—" 

l'add\     turned    full    on     him  — M  Ye    ill-looking. 
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croaking,  money-making  oulcl  vagabond,  if  I  catch 
y'er  wizen  raven-face  within  tin  yards  of  me  or 
mine,  either  in  town  or  country,  I'll  just  give  ye 
the  finish — and  here's  the  beginning  !" 

The  drover  made  a  blow  at  Mister  Peter, 
which,  if  it  had  arrived  at  its  destination,  would 
have  silenced  his  prognostication  for  a  time  ;  but 
he  had  wisely  retreated,  and  ever  afterwards  kept 
the  other  side  of  the  road  when  he  espied  Paddy's 
figure  approaching. 

The  efforts  of  the  English  crew  were  successful ; 

and    the    next    morning   a  group   of  three — no — 

J("'/\   passed  up   the   green   lane,  where  the  birds 

were    singing,    and    the     flowers     blossoming,     as 

sweetly  as  on   the  past  evening. 

An  old  woman  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  in 
the  advance,  so  closely  did  she  keep,  and  so  often 
did  she  turn  back  to  look  upon  the  party  of  three, 
who  filled  up  the  pathway.  A  young  man,  ex- 
ceedingly pale,  was  in  the  centre,  and  he  derived 
support  and  happiness  from  those  on  whom  he 
leant.  The  girl  was  delicate  to  look  upon,  and 
the  tear-drop  glittered  in  her  eye,  even  when 
the  pale  youth  gazed  upon  her  with  looks  of 
unspeakable  affection.  His  hand  lay,  but  could 
bardly  be  said  to   lean,  upon  her  fairy  arm  ;  while 
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his  companion   »>n   the  other  vi<i«'   had  enough  to 

sustain. 

Alice  became  a  reformed  flirt.  And.  although 
Bhe  never  quite  conquered  her  love  for  inge- 
niously tormenting,  yet  did  Bhe  conquer  her 
obstinacy,  and  declare  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  white  cow.— 1  cannot  say  so  much  for 
Peter,  who  continues  to  prognosticate  after  his 
old  fashion,  and  bitterly  complains  that  a  prophet 
hath  no  honour  in  his  own  land. 


' '  ml  Co,  27,  Ivj   I 
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